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Foreword 


tis with infinite pleasure that-I write this foreword to this book 
fo the cultural history of the Uneme by Dr. Hakeem B, Harunah. 
When the Executive Committee of the Uneme National 
Development Association requested me as a son of Uneme to 
review the manuscript of the book which it commissioned Dr. 
Harunah, a non-Uneme (from Auchi), to write for and on behalf of 


the Association, | was most delighted as I regarded it as a sacred 
duty to my people. 

Although Dr. Harunah is a non-Uneme, he has approached 
the work with the objectivity and thoroughness of a disciplined 
scholar and an unbiased historian. In sixteen chapters, the author 
presents us with vivid and scholarly accounts of the historical 
origins and subsequent migrations of the Uneme, their indigenous 
culture, their contact with external forces of imperialism and 
colonialism and the impact of both on their culture. The book 
concludes with an appraisal of the "Caste" prejudice against the 
Uneme and biographies of two of Uneme's eminent personalities. 

The maintenance and continuity of a society or institution 
normally necessitates the preservation and perpetuation of an 
historial tradition which may be written or oral. And to understand 
the society or institution, one has to understand its historical 
tradition. Herein lies the significance of Dr. Harunah's account of 
Uneme history and culture. His collection and interpretation of 
enormous data on the history and culture of the Uneme from the 
earliest times to modern times is a milestone in the search for a 
better understanding of the history and culture of the people. 
Although other books had been written on the subject, none has 
been as comprehensive in scope and periodisation. 

However, the author does not and cannot claim, that he has 


XX111 


XX1V 


written all that can be said or written about the Uneme. As Gordon 
Childe has stated: 


No chronicler nor historian can attempt to record all events; 
trom the superfluity of happenings, he must select what he 
regards as memorable. His selection is determined to a very 
small extent by his personal idiosyncrasies, but on the whole by 
tradition and social interests. Indeed, the same is true of persona! 
memories and diaries; the standard of the memorable is a social 
one, dictated by interests shared by the whole com munity, or 


more precisely by the ruling class in each community. 


The human limitations inherent in historical accounts 

notwithstanding, there can be no doubt that Dr. H arunah has, toa 
large extent, satisfied the yearnings of the Uneme National 
Development Association fora book that will place Uneme history 
and culture in correct perspectives, The book has also filled a 
yawning gap in the literature on the Edoid-speaking peoples of 
South-Western Nigeria. 
_ | therefore recommend it very strongly to all indigenous 
people of Uneme and to all other Edoid-speaking people as they 
will find in it the data they need to understand and appreciate the 
history, travails, culture, and pre-eminence of the proud and 
courageous Uneme people of Nigeria. 


Michael Okegbe Ogunu, Ph.D 
Associate Professor 

Faculty of Education 
University of Benin 

Benin-Cily, Nigeria. 


Preface and Acknowledgements 


his book provides a comprehensive insight into the historical 

and cultural past of Uneme communities from the pre-colonial 
period to 1962. It highlights, among others, (1) origins, patterns 
of migration and settlement of the Uneme; (2) evolution and 
development of the Uneme indigenous culture, especially the 
sociopolitical cultural institutions of the people (namely, the 
Uneme family, Uneme modes of quarters, kindreds, villages, towns 
and clan-formations, Uneme age-grades, Uneme modes of 
marriage, Uneme names, Uneme religion, Uneme festivals, Uneme 
patterns of administration, etc), as well as their technoeconomic 
cultural institutions (particularly the Uneme iron technology, 
trade, commerce, agriculture, etc); (3) the prominent role which 
the Uneme iron technology played in facilitating the growth and 
development of the ancient Uneme society and civilisation and 
in bringing to the Uneme people, enormous pride, prestige, 
admiration and respectability from their neighbours, especially 
those from non-iron-oriented communities; (4) the refusal by the 
Uneme people to allow their girls and women to be married by 
non-Uneme men in order to prevent the leakage of the Uneme 
iron technology, through the processes of inter-marriages; (5) the 
nature of the problems and violent conflicts, which were 
encountered by the Uneme people caused by some of their 
neighbours in the Benin area (where they established their 
settlements in the period before ¢.1370 A.D.), and in the Akoko- 
Edo and Etsako areas of the present northern Edo State (to where 
most of the Uneme people (who migrated from the Benin area), 
moved to establish their new communities from about 1370 A.D. 
onwards); (6) the external raids and invasions of Akoko-Edo and 
Etsako by three major imperialist forces, namely, the Kingdom of 


XXV 


XXVI 


Benin (in about the 1440s and early 1800s); the New Nupe 
Kingdom (from about the 1830s, 1860s to the late 1890s); and the 
British (from 1897 to 1960); as well as the cultural impact of these 
imperialist and colonialist influences on Uneme communities it 
Akoko-Edo and Etsako during the aforementioned period; (7) the 
specific case examined of the British impact on the collapse of the 
Uneme iron technology brought about by the spread of European 
brands of iron technologies and of European-made metal crafts, 
which devalucd and displaced those of the Uneme, and those of 
other Nigerian and African indigenous iron-working communities; 
(8) the role which this decline of their iron technology played in 
the decision by the Uneme people to modify their pre-existing 
endogamous marriage laws in order to remove the restriction 
which they hitherto placed on the marriage of their girls and 
women by non-Uneme men since the technology which these 
marriage laws were meant to protect for the Uneme had lost its 
essence and value; (9) the negative response to this change by 
Uneme's neighbours, especially those in Akoko-Edo and EKtsako, 
who not only refused to marry Uneme girls and women, but also 
declared the entire Uneme a caste group, to humiliate the people, 
and injure their feelings and pride in the same way that they 
humiliated and discriminated against the affected non-Uneme 
communities when their men were prevented from marrying 
Uneme girls and women; (10) the continuation of this venectul 
practice of castigation and discrimination against the Uneme up 
to the present era, although the people have continued (as did 
their ancestors), to remain very creative, industrious and result- 
oriented, as exemplified by the sterling qualities and 
achievements of two of their heroes of the twentieth century, 
namely, Oliola Ali Gadaga Ugbodaga I of Southern Uneme 
(d.1934), and Chief D.1. J. Igenuma of Northern Uneme (1908 - 
1962), whose biographics were treated in the concl uding segment 
of the book. | 

A number of organisations, institutions and individuals 
contributed in various ways to the successful completion of this 
book. While it is practically impossible to list all of such 
personalities here, it would be unfair not to mention some of those 
who made the most outstanding contributions to the overall 
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success of the publication. What follows is a list of such 
personalities and institutions to whom I offer my sincere gratitude: 
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The executive committee of the Uneme National 
Development Association (U.N.D.A.), (a Pan-Uneme 
sociocultural organisation) — for inviting me to be 
a member and leader of a 2-man team, which it 
commissioned in 1995 to carry out research into the 
history and culture of the Uneme. The second 


‘member of the research team is Mr. Adebowale 


Bamidele Emanemua, a professional historian, who 
teaches at-the Ambrose Alli University in Ekpoma, 
Nigeria, My invitation (according to the committee), 
was based on the strength of the high academic 
quality of one of my previous works titled Early 
History of Etsako (1991), which some of the members 
of the committee had seen and examined; and in 
which I made reference to the Uneme people in 
Etsako. I, therefore, saw the invitation as a mark of 
recognition of my professional competence and 
expertise in an area in which I have been working 
since 1986. 


Alhaji Chief Aliyu Umaru, the immediate past 
President of the Uneme National Development 
Association - for his role in bringing me and the 
members of the executive committee of his Associa- 
tion together in his residence in Lagos in 1995, where 
issues concerning my involvement in this project 
were discussed and finalised. Moral support and 
encouragement came consistently from him and his 
wife, throughout the period of the research. 


Mr. S. Cosmas Irune, the Executive Director of 
ARBICO Plc, and current President of the Uneme 
National Development Association — for actively 
supporting my involvement in this project, and for 
his moral, financial and material assistance. 
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Dr. K. O. Lawani, the former Treasurer, Uneme. 
National Development Association—for his 
support. 


Mr. Emanemua — for his co-operation, especially 
during the series of the fieldwork trips, which we 
undertook, as a team, to various Uneme villages and 
towns to collect oral traditions and related materials 
for the book. 


Dr. Michael Ogunu, Associate Professor of 
Education, University of Benin, Nigeria, and a 
distinguished son of Uneme, who was appointed 
by the national executive committee of the Uneme 
National Development Association in Lagos to 
assess the manuscript of this book — for his useful 
comments and suggestions, and for writing the 
foreword to the book. 


Mr. Olu Garuba, a prince from the royal family in 
Uneme Nekhua, and former Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Edo State—for his moral and material 
contributions to the success of our fieldwork exercise 
in Benin City in May to June, 1996, 


Mr. Bawal Kadiri and Mr. Iyogun (of the Federal 
Ministry of Agriculture in Abuja) - for their concern 
and general encouragement. 


Barrister Alaba Oga — for reading the manuscript, 
and for his informed observations and su e gestions. 


All our informants in Uneme villages and towns in 
Akoko-Edo and Etsako, as well as the persons 
Interviewed in the following places: Benin City; 
Ugboha in Esan, Okene and Awka (and whose 
names have been published under both the "Notes 
and References" and "Bibliography" in this work) 
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— for their co-operation. It is also important to note, 
with appreciation, the warm reception and 
hospitality demonstrated by our Uneme informants 
in Akoko-Edo and Etsako during the period of our 
fieldwork. 


The staff of the National Archives in Ibadan and 
Kaduna, as well as those of the Archives and 
Museums of the Niger State Council for Arts and 
Culture in Minna (where some vital archaeological 
data on the "Nok Culture" were secured by me in 
1998) — for their assistance and co-operation. 


Professor C. S. Momoh, Dean, Faculty of Arts; and 
Professor Peter Omoluabi of the Department of 
Psychology, both of the University of Lagos — for 
their moral support. 


Mr. J. O. Aisa, the Managing Editor and Head of 
Publications Department of the Nigerian Institute 
of Advanced Legal Studies — for his editorial 
assistance. 


Others include: (i) my research assistants, namely, 
Dr. Anthony I. Egiebade, Barrister Charles Ebhoma, 
Mr. Paul Osifodunrin, Mr. Alphonsus Effi, and Mr. 
Tunde Decker; (ii) my friends, colleagues, relations 
and associates, especially Dr. T. M. Akinwumi, Mr. 
Godwin Igbinosa, Dr. Karo Ogbinaka, Dr. Michael 
Ogbeidi, Mr. Mustapha Oshiobugie, Mallam 
Abubakar Inaboya, Mr. A.K. Asimiafele, Mr. Bola 
Ogunlade, Mallam A.D. Ekpoki (of UNILAG); (iii) 
my typists, namely: Mr. Adoga Azemobor (National 
Council for Arts and Culture —- NCAC — Abuja), 
Miss Grace Ahuama (NCAC, Abuja), Miss Mercy A. 
Daramola (UNILAG), Mr. Joseph (UNILAG), and 
Miss Julie (UNILAG); and (iv) my cartographer, Mr. 
G. A. Awolusi (UNILAG) — for their support. 
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15, Hajiya Asmau and the children — for their patience, 
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professional handling and supervision of the 
publishing of this book. 
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CHAPTER 1 


Introduction 


..sometimes, certain research themes and projects require a great 
deal of courage to undertake and to report upon, because of 
some complex processes and sharply controversial and 
explosive events which are associated with them, especially 
those whose findings, suggestions and recommendations may 
openly challenge some distorted and misunderstood aspects of 
a people's history, culture and tradition. It even becomes more 
sensitive when some of such findings expose the existence and 
the lingering of a wholesale level of ignorance and decply-rooted 
negative biases and prejudices held against sucha people over 
the centuries by some of their neighbours who, unfortunately, 
had built the said negative values, norms and practices into 
vital aspects of their heritage transmitting same from one 
generation to another, to the detriment of the corporate image, 
integrity, prestige, collective aims and aspirations of the wrongly 
victimised and intimidated group. Butas long as the researcher 
is guided by the basic rules of his or her profession, and by a 
sense of relative objectivity based on honesty of purpose and 
genuine desire to positively reconstruct the past for the future, 
the findings of the research are likely to stand the test of time, 
responding, however, to constructive criticisms and suggestions 
which aim at bridging identified gaps and any other lapses 
resulting from human and allied limitations.' 


Focus of the Book 
his book critically assesses aspects of the history and culture 
of the Uneme people from the pre-colonial period to 1962. 
The first aspect of the work examines the nature of the primary 
migration of the autochthonous Uneme (i.e., the earliest Uneme 
people), whose origin has been traced to the core area of the Nok 
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cultural zone located in the north-east of the Niger-Benue 
Confluence. It has been shown that this area represents the 
ancestral homeland not only of the ancient Uneme, but also of 
related sub-ethnic groups which have come to be described as 
the "Edoid". These include (aside from the Uneme), the Edo (Bini), 
the "Yekhee" of Etsako, the Ora, the Emai, the Esan, the Urhobo, 
the Isoko, the Degema, the Epie-Atisa and others listed extensively 
in the relevant section of chapter two of this book. It has further 
been shown that subsequent migrations of the Uneme, and of the 
other Edoid sub-ethnic communities (at various times), and in 
different groups (under different conditions and leadership), 
southwards beyond the confluence, saw the arrival of the migrant 
Uneme in ancient Benin City (founded by the Edo (Bini) in about 
900 A.D.), where the Uneme and their leaders were admitted to 
live and establish their settlements in the period from c. 925 A.D. 
toc. 960 A.D. 

The second major aspect of the book shows the way in which 
the Uneme people were able to successfully adapt their 
indigenous cultural institutions, customs and traditions to their 
new locations in Benin City during the period. These emergent 
cultural institutions of the Uneme were classified (in this work), 
into two main categories, namely, the sociopolitical cultural 
institutions, and the technoeconomic cultural institutions. While 
the sociopolitical cultural institutions comprised, among others, 
the Uneme indigenous family structure, their modes of matriage, 
their names, their religion, their festivals, and their patterns of 
administration; their technoeconomic cultural institutions consist 
of the Uneme indigenous iron technology (which included their 
art or practice of blacksmithing), as well as their patterns of trade. 
The nature of the changes that took place in aspects of these 
cultural institutions in Benin City before the migration of the 
Uneme from the area in c.1370 A.D., has been discussed in the 
relevant sections. 

The third section of the book throws light on how Uneme's 
possession of the knowledge of iron technology, as well as their 
dexterity and proficiency in the production of wide varieties of 
effective, reliable and dependable metal crafts, attracted to the 
people, great respectability, honour and acceptability in Benin 
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City in the period before c.1370 A.D. It also shows the nature of 
the positive impact which this technological factor and the efficient 
utilisation of the resources, had on the rapid growth and 
development of all sectors of the economy, society and civilisation 
in Benin during the period. 

The fourth section throws further light on the tradition of 
secrecy which was built by the Uneme around their technology in 
a bid to prevent the leakage to their neighbours, of the knowledge 
of this technology, and of its source of success. It was in 
continuation of such efforts at ensuring the maximum protection 
of this part of their cultural heritage, that they adopted certain 
marriage laws which transformed Uneme to an endogamous 
society. Thus, in line with the principle and practice of endogamy, 
Uneme girls and women were prevented from getting married to 
non-Uneme men. The rationale for this was to ensure that Uneme 
women, as wives, did not leak to their non-Uneme husbands, the 
information about Uneme's iron technology. This situation, thus, 
imposed a caste system on Uneme's neighbours, especially their 
men, who were deprived of marital ties with Uneme girls and 
women. While this policy worked well for the Uneme and helped 
them to achieve the purpose for which it was established, it did 
not go down well with a number of their neighbours. But, there 
was nothing they could do to alter the situation which they lived 
with up to the period of Uneme's migration from Benin in c.1370 
A.D. 

The fifth section shows how the thing that started, since the 
arrival of the ancestral Uneme people in Benin City in about the 
tenth century as relatively peaceful, cordial and mutually- 
beneficial relationship between the Uneme and the Edo (Bint) 
people, and which relationship experienced positive changes and 
transformations during the period, later witnessed a sharp violent 
decline in about the late fourteenth century. The causes of this 
negative change in relations between the Uneme and the Edo (Bini) 
people, were discussed in the relevant section of the book. The 
Same applied to the main demographic effect of the conflict, 
especially the impact which it had on the mass migration of the 
Uneme people out of Benin City in c.1370 A.D. 

The sixth section concentrates on the patterns of Uneme's 
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migrations from Benin in c.1370 A.D. These migrations were in 
two major phases in line with the ways in which the people moved 
out of their former places of settlement in Benin City in c.1370 
A.D. The first major phase of the migration saw the affected 
Uneme people moved northwards from Benin, settling in different 
territories, in the period between c.1370 and the late 1390s. Notable 
among such places, included the following: Obadan (on the 
outskirts of Benin City) in the present southern Edo State in about 
mid-1370s; Ugboha (in Esan territory) in the present central Edo 
State in mid-1370s; and the site of what is now known as Agbede 
in the Etsako West area of the present northern Edo State. Others 
were Oghomeze (Imiava) in the Etsako Central area of the present 
northern Edo State in about the late 1380s; and Okene in Ebiraland 
in the present Kogi State in about the late 1390s. From the Okene 
area there was a major retreat southward by the migrant Uneme. 
In the process of this southward migration, a split occurred, which 
saw the migrant Uneme having to move in two different directions. 
While one of the groups headed for the Akoko-Edo area in the 
present northern Edo State around the late 1390s, the other group 
moved towards the Oghomeze (Imiava) area (where the main 
group had earlier settled briefly, before proceeding to Okene 
territory. 

Thus, the group that moved to occupy the Akoko-Edo area 
settled ina community, which they founded, and which came to 
be known as Uneme Akpama in about the late 1390s. Subsequent 
migrations from Uneme Akpama saw the founding of three other 
- new Uneme communities in different locations within Akoko-Edo, 
namely: Uneme Aki-Osu in about the early 1400s; Uneme Erhurun 
in about the same period; and Uneme Ekpedo in about the mid- 
1400s. Further demographic changes that occurred in the 
twentieth century connected with the vacation of Uneme Nekhua 
by a sub-group now known as the Uneme Aiyetoro, led to the 
founding of a new community, named Uneme Aiyetoro, in the 
early 1900s. 

However, the group that returned to occupy the place earlier 
vacated by the main migrant Uneme people in the Oghomeze 
(Imiava) area of the present Etsako Central district in about the 
late 1390s, laid the foundation for the establishment of a number 
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of other new Uneme communities located in different parts of 
that area of Etsako territory in the 1830s and 1840s. Examples of 
these new Uneme communities included the following: Uneme 
Uzanu in about the early 1830s and 1840s; Uneme Udochi in about 
the early 1830s and 1840s; Uneme Ologua founded in about the 
1830s and 1840s but later destroyed by the Nupe during their 
invasion of Uneme communities in the 1860s and 1870s; and 
Uneme Anegbette, which also came into being during that period. 

The second major phase of the Uneme's migration from Benin 
in c.1370 A.D., witnessed the movement of the affected people 
eastwards towards the Niger River. Unlike the first group that 
moved northwards, members of this second group of the easterly 
bound Uneme, were few in number, and they passed through 
fewer territories (where they settled down briefly), before they 
finally established their permanent homes in the Awka area of 
Igboland in the present Anambra State in about the 1380s and 
1390s. Two of the major places where they stayed and lived briefly 
en-route Awka, were the sites of present-day Agbor and Asaba in 
what is now known as the Delta State of Nigeria. 

The seventh major aspect of the work explains how the various 
migrant Uneme groups adapted themselves and their cultural 
institutions to their new locations. Two distinctive integration 
patterns emerged in the course of their settlement in such new 
communities. The first pattern illustrates the case of those who 
were able to successfully revive, adapt and ensure the full 
integration and development of most aspects of their indigenous 
wavs of life and institutions in their present places of settlement. 
Examples were the new Uneme communities that came into being 
in different parts of the Akoko-Edo and Etsako Central areas in 
the period already indicated. Among the major cultural 
institutions which these Uneme communities were able to fully 
adapt included the following: (i) the Uneme family structure; (1i) 
Uneme modes of quarters, kindreds, villages and clan-formations; 
(i111) Uneme age-grades; (iv) Uneme forms of marriage; (v) Uneme 
indigenous names; (vi) Uneme indigenous religion; (vii) Uneme 
indigenous festivals; (viii) Uneme indigenous system of 
administration, etc, all of which have earlier been described as 
components of the sociopolitical culture of the Uneme. Others 
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included the Uneme indigenous iron technology, their brand of 
blacksmithing and metal crafts production; their domestic and 
external trade in metal crafts and in other trade goods and services; 
all of which constituted what has earlier been described as the 
main features of the technoeconomic culture of the Uneme. The 
main factors, which facilitated the processes of the successful] 
cultural adaptation and integration of the Uneme in their new 
communities included the following: absence of earlier settler- 
groups of non-Uneme population on each site in which the new 
Uneme villages, towns and clans were established in the Akoko- 
Edo and Etsako areas, a situation which relatively eased the 
burden of re-settlement on the people, prevented inter-cultural 
conflicts, and similarly prevented the assimilation of Uneme's 
cultural institutions by other groups inhabiting the same 
communities as the Uneme. 

Other factors were the resilience of the Uneme cultural 
institutions; patriotic commitment by the people to the survival, 
enhanced growth and development of these institutions; etc. This 
was how the Akoko-Edo and Etsako Central areas of the present 
northern Edo State emerged not only as the main territories 
harbouring the largest concentration of the Uneme people (living 
in their own villages, towns and clans) in what is now known as 
Nigeria, but also as places in which the Uneme settlers recorded 
large-scale successes in the retention, promotion and preservation 
of most aspects of the original structures of their cultural 
institutions and civilisation. It was in these areas, for instance, 
that the Uneme people were able to carry on their pre-migration 
System of endogamy, which continued to encourage 
discrimination against all the non-iron-producing neighbours of 
the Uneme whose men were Prevented from marrying Uneme 
girls and women. This continuous castigation and discrimination 
against their neighbours was to later backfire on the Uneme when 
their iron technology collapsed in the early period of the British 
colonial administration. 

The second distinctive integration pattern that evolved in the 
process of Uneme's settlement in their new locations, unlike the 
first adversely affected the people's ability to successfully adapt 
and ensure the continuation of most aspects of their cultura] 
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institutions in their new communities. This occurred in places 
where the Uneme people settled in already established villages 
and towns founded and controlled by certain non-Uneme ethnic 
and sub-ethnic groups. Examples included the Uneme people 
that settled among the Ebira in Okene and its environs; those who 
lived among some [gala in Idah and its environs; those who settled 
among both the Ika (in the Agbor area) and Western Igbo (in the 
Asaba area); as well as those who lived among the "Ndi-Igbo" in 
the Awka area of the present Anambra State. One of the vital 
cultural institutions.and practices lost by these Uneme people in 
the aforementioned non-Uneme societies from about the late 
fourteenth century, was their endogamous system of marriage, 
which (as earlier noted), was evolved and enforced in order to 
prevent the leakage of the knowledge of Uneme's iron technology, 
through inter-marriages, involving Uneme girls and non-Uneme 
men as neighbours of the Uneme. Their inability to retain and 
enforce this old cultural practice in their new abode arose from 
fear that their "host-communities" would frown at the practice, 
which (as earlier indicated), encouraged both discrimination and 
castigation of non-Uneme men, who were deprived of marital ties 
with Uneme girls and women. 

Another major constraint arose from the overwhelming impact 
of the indigenous cultures of their host-communities, which 
swallowed up virtually all aspects of Uneme's heritage and 
civilisation, leaving the people with only few elements of their 
pre-migration activities (especially blacksmithing, trade and 
commerce), which they managed to preserve. The end-result was 
their loss of identity, which resulted from their wholesale 
assimilation and integration into their host-communities. It was 
in the light of the foregoing cultural changes which negatively 
affected the Uneme people in the places mentioned, that the latter 
sections of this book were made to focus on the Uneme 
communities in Akoko-Edo and Etsako territories where (as 
already noted), most aspects of the indigenous structures of 
Uneme culture and civilisation were dynamically preserved and 
developed. Examples of some of such cultural aspects and 
institutions of the Uneme which were retained, comprised those 
earlier mentioned, especially their iron technology, their practice 
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of endogamy, their family system, their age-grades, their names, 
etc. 

Attention was drawn to the nature of the changes that took 
place in these cultural institutions, particularly those which were 
products of Uneme's external contacts with certain powerful states, | 
such as the kingdom of Benin (in the 1440s and early 1800s); the 
New N upe kingdom in Bida (in the 1830s, 1860s, and 1890s); and 
the British, from 1897 to the twentieth century. The forms of 
imperialism and colonial policies, which these three major states 
implemented in the Akoko-Edo and Etsako areas at various times 
in the periods indicated, and the effects Which they had on Uneme 
communities in the areas, were analysed. It was shown that, of 
these three major external influences, those of the Nupe and the 
British had the most drastic effects on Uneme's cultural institutions 
and development. With reference to the Nupe's cultural impact, 
for instance, the following are some of the examples cited and 
examined, namely: their role in the introduction of Islam among 
the Uneme, particularly those in the Etsako area, the emergence 
of Muslim names, Muslim festivals, Muslim modes of mairiage, 
and Muslim-Nupe-oriented patterns of administration, such as 
those that facilitated the evolution and development of new 
Islamic' monarchies in Southern Uneme, especially in Anegbette 
(under the Oliola of Anegbette), and Udochi (under the Oliola of 
Udochi); as well as the growth of new alien sociopolitical titles of 
Nupe-Hausa derivations, namely, Daudu, Yama, Otaru, etc, which 
were utilised by certain Uneme chiefs that assisted their new 
monarchs in the administration of their communities. These new 
forms of sociopolitical changes took place also ina number of the 
Northern Uneme communities in Akoko-Edo during the period, 
although the influence of Islam on these communities was 
minimal. The factors that facilitated such cultural changes, as well 
as those which accounted for the differences in the nature of the 
impact which Islam had on the Uneme in Etsako and their 
counterparts in Akoko-Edo during the period, were examined. 

Concerning the cultural impact of British rule on Uneme 
communities in Akoko-Edo and Etsako, the following were 
highlighted, namely; the introduction of Western education, 
Christianity, European value System and modes of behavioutr, 
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Christian-cum-European-based personal names (and of Yoruba 
names that were introduced through the influence of certain 
Christian Yoruba Evangelists, who assisted in the spread of 
Christianity, especially among the Northern Uneme people in the 
Akoko-Edo area); as well as the growth of Christian-oriented 
festivals; Christian and English modes of marriage; British patterns 
of administration; European brands of iron technologies; etc. Like 
the new Nupe-Hausa-Islamic-oriented cultural structures which 
came into being in some Uneme communities during the period, 
the aforementioned European and Christian-related cultural 
institutions, engaged the Uneme equivalence of such institutions 
in an unprecedented form of competition, in which the emergent 
alien cultural institutions and value systems secured the upper 
hand, and succeeded in displacing or relegating most of Uneme's 
types to the secondary position from the early twentieth century. 
It was shown that the worst affected of such Uneme cultural 
institutions, was their indigenous iron technology, which 
collapsed, due to the negative impact of the aggressive rivalry 
posed by the European brands of iron technologies, whose 
products were found more valuable, more durable, more cost- 
effective, more acceptable, and better-packaged than those 
produced by Uneme blacksmiths. This situation, therefore, led 
to an unprecedented fall in the demand for Uneme's metal crafts. 

Faced with the foregoing situation, the Uneme people decided 
to abrogate their pre-existing endogamous marriage laws, whose 
role in the protection of their iron technology has earlier been 
explained. One justification for this action was that there was no 
more iron technology to protect! The new marriage laws, therefore, 
aimed at encouraging men from neighbouring non-Uneme 
communities to establish marital ties with Uneme girls and women 
in Akoko-Edo and Etsako. However, this positive gesture was 
rebuffed by most of Uneme's neighbours, who dramatically 
proclaimed the Uneme a caste group and, in particular, declared 
their girls and women forbidden beings for marriage. It was 
pointed out that these anti-Uneme policies and actions were 
retaliatory and punitive in nature. They were retaliatory because 
they were intended to avenge on the Uneme, reciprocal 
discriminatory marriage practices similar to the types, which they 
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had earlier imposed on non-Uneme communities in the period 
before the collapse of their iron technology. They were punitive 
because they were set out to embarrass and stigmatise the Uneme 
people and inflict social injury upon their sub-ethnic identity, 
pride and integrity similar to the injury, which they (the Uneme) 
had earlier inflicted upon the communities concerned before 1900. 
However, a number of other factors contributed to the ageravation 
of this new form of caste prejudice and discrimination established 
against the Uneme by their neighbours in Akoko-Edo and Etsako. 
The trauma which these Uneme people and their offspring have 
been suffering as a result of this negative development was 
likened to the sort of painful experiences to which other caste 
groups elsewhere in the world, such as the ‘Osu! in present-day 
south-eastern Nigeria, and the Pulaya in India, had been subjected 
by their neighbours, although the historical and cultural 
circumstances under which the Uneme and these other groups 
were castigated differed. 

The concluding segment of the book shows that, in spite of 
their collective misfortunes represented by the collapse of their 
iron technology and the negative impact of the lingering practice 
of caste prejudice against them, the Uneme in Akoko-Edo and 
Etsako have continued to make progress in all fields of human 
endeavours, producing (like other ethnic communities in Nigeria 
and Africa), heroes and heroines. Two of such Uneme heroes of 
the twentieth century, namely: Oliola Ali Gadaga Ugbodaga | of 
Southern Uneme (d. 1934), and Chief D.LJ. Igenuma of Northern 
Uneme (1908 - 1962), were singled out for mention. 

Overall, the book cavers a period of over one thousand years 
in the history, culture and civilisation of the Uneme from about 
the 920s or 960s A.D. to'1962 A_D. The period from about 920 
A.D. to 960 A.D. was the era in which the ancient Uneme were 
said to have moved into the Benin area from their ancestral 
homeland. It, therefore, opens with the analysis of the settling 
and early cultural adaptation by the migrant Uneme in the Benin 
area, although the discussion was further expanded to include 
the period shortly before their arrival in Benin in about the tenth 
century. Another important date in the opening section of the 
book was c.1370 A.D. It was in this year that the entire Uneme 
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people moved out of their various places of settlement in ancient 
Benin City to occupy their present locations in different parts of 
what is now known as Nigeria. 

1962 serves, as the terminal date, because it was the year that 
Chief D.I.J. Igenuma of Northern Uneme, one of the two most 
illustrious sons of twentieth-century Uneme, and whose lives and 
times were examined in the concluding part of the book, passed 
away. The other eminent personality, namely, Oliola Ugbodaga I 
of Southern Uneme, joined his ancestors in 1934. 


Introduction 


Issues and Concepts that are Germane to the Book 

Ina work of this nature, it is important that some issues are placed 
in their proper perspectives for greater understanding of the entire 
discourse. It is in the light of this, that the following concepts and 
models were identified and explained: 


(a) culture; 
(b) sociopolitical culture; 
(c) technoeconomic culture; 
fieeecaste prejudice; 
(e) change; and 
(f) continuity. 

CULTURE 


It is difficult to state, with an air of finality, what culture is. This 
difficulty arises from the facts of the existence of a preponderance 
of descriptions and definitions of the subject submitted by various 
scholars and writers from different culture-oriented disciplines 
and professional associations. The following passage quoted from 
one of the recent works of the author sums up the point being 
made: 


There is no one universally-accepted definition of culture. 
Instead, there exists, at present, as many definitions of the subject 
as there are writers and scholars in different academic 
disciplines and programmes relating to culture. Besides, such 
definitions have been growing with time, beginning [perhaps], 
from the emergence of learning, ...education [and intellectualism] 
till date. 


~ 
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One of the most recent of such definitions, which provides a 
penetrating insight into all facets of culture, is the one contained 
in the Cultural Policy for. Nigeria launched by the Babangida 
administration in 1988. In it, culture is referred to as- 


The totality of the way of life evolved by a people in their attempts 
to meet the challenge of living in their environment, which gives 


The foregoing has, therefore, been adopted as our working 
definition and model for analysing the relevant aspects of the 


to a related issue below. 


SOCIOPOLITICAL CULTURE 
The term, "sociopolitical culture", suggests that there are certain 
elements in the culture of a people that are social and political in 
nature and character. What then is sociopolitical culture? In 
answering this question, care must be taken to first explain the 
following concepts, namely: "social" and "political". A good 
understanding of what "social" and "political" elements are wil] 
facilitate our understanding of the term, "sociopolitical", The 
Chambers 20th Century Dictionary describes things which are social 
in nature as those"... pertaining to life inan organised community: 
pertaining to welfare in such [a community]: growing [up] or 
living in communities: pertaining to, or characterised by, friendly 
association: convivial: gregarious, --pertaining to [fashion] 
fashionable..."* The same source refers to things which are 
political in nature as those that are "...constitutional... [and] 
--astutely contriving or intriguing ...[as well as things] pertaining 
to ...go0vernment: pertaining to [political] parties differing in their 
views of government: interested or involved in politics:, . "3 
Having noted the foregoing characteristics of social and 
Political aspects of life, let us now examine the diverse 
components of culture. The underlying objective is to isolate those 
elements which are "socia]' and "political", and situate them in 
cultural perspectives, for utilisation, as tools, for our analysis of 
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the issues being raised in this book. The following passage 
succinctly summarises these components of culture: 


Culture comprises material, institutional, philosophical and 
creative aspects. The material aspect has to do with artifacts in 
its broadest form (namely; tools, ...utensils, housing; etc.); the 
institutional deals with the political, [including government, 
administration and politics], social [including the family, moral 
values, religious beliefs, festivals, age-grades, rites, rituals and 
ceremonies, names, marriages, food, mode of clothing, facial 
and abdominal marks, etc.], legal and economic structures..., as 
well as ...visual and performing arts which are normally 


moulded by, as well as help to mould, other aspects of culture.° 


From the foregoing, it is clear that the social and political 
components of culture are those elements which largely belong 
to the intangible or immaterial aspect of culture. Indeed, like the 
economic components of a people's way of life, they are 
manifestations and realities of institutional formations and 
development of culture. Another point that flows from the 
foregoing, is that culture is a much broader system than might 
ordinarily be imagined. The following evidence is being cited 
not only to reinforce this point, but also to facilitate our 
understanding of the attempt which we would be making in the 
next segment of this discussion to classify a people's cultural 
structure into three different sub-systems as indicated below: 


It is possible to classify a péople's broad cultural system into the 
following three sub-systems; so as to facilitate our understanding 


... of all the structural dimensions to culture [namely]: 


(i) the social sub-system of a people's broad cultural 
system. This refers to the social culture of the 
people; 


(ii) the political sub-system of a people's broad cultural 
system. This aspect represents the people's political 
culture; and 


(iii) | the economic sub-system of a people's broad cultural 
system. This refers to their economic culture.’ 


a 
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In the context of this book, however, paragraphs (i) and (ii) 
above, were collapsed in what we have already termed the 
“sociopolitical culture" of the Uneme. It needs emphasising that 
the foregoing theoretical classification which we have just 
attempted, is a deliberate action taken by this writer to facilitate 
his analysis of the evolution of the indigenous sociopolitical assets 
contained in the cultural heritage and development of the Uneme 
from the pre-colonial period. The classification, therefore, offers 
a new theoretical model for re-appraising the social and political 
aspects of the culture and development of the Uneme in the period 
covered by this book. Similar actions were also taken in classifying 
other aspects of the Uneme culture. One major example is what 
we have already termed the ‘technoeconomic culture" of the 
Uneme. This aspect of the indigenous cultural system of the 
Uneme people would be explained and analysed later. 
Meanwhile, underlisted are some of the major institutions that 
comprised the sociopolitical culture of the Uneme, inclusive of 
those earlier mentioned, namely: 
(a)" the Uneme family; 
(b) , the Uneme kindreds; 
(c) the Uneme clan-formation; 
(dq) the Uneme administrative structure; 
(e) the Uneme age-grades; 
(f) the Uneme Matriage institution; 
(g) the Uneme religion (before the advent of Islam and 
Christianity in the area); 
(h) the Uneme festivals, rites and rituals; 


(i) the Uneme culinary art, especially their cuisines and 
allied foods and dietary habits; 
(j) the Uneme indigenous names; 


(k) the Uneme mode of clothing; etc. 


The above classification is recommendable for adoption, as a 
general model, for the analysis of similar aspects of the cultural 
systems of other Nigerian and African societies. With particular 
reterence to the Uneme, however, our emphasis, in the treatment 
of the aforementioned institutions in the sociopolitical culture of 
the people, was on their positive value and contributions to the 
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overall growth and development of Uneme society. Further 
attention was paid to the factors of change and continuity that 
accelerated the progress of these institutions, as well as influenced 
their impact on various facets of the people's sociopolitical way 
of life in the period under study. This leads us to the next theoretical 
concept, namely, the "technoeconomic culture" of the Uneme. 


TECHNOECONOMIC CULTURE 

The term, "technoeconomic culture", is a macro-theoretical concept, 
Which comprises two inter-related micro-components, namely: 
"technology", and “economy". Technology is broadly defined as: 


The practice of any or all of the applied sciences that have 


% a a . 
_ practical value and / or industrial use-... [it is equally associated 
inn _ with] technical nomenclature: technical means and skills 
characteristic of a particular civilisation, group, or period.’ 


Snir 

On the other hand, however, the word, "economic", is derived 
from “economy". The following passage throws light on what 
"economy" is: 


Economy [refers to] the [art of] management of [for example] a 
[society, or a] household: [it also refers to] the administration of 
the material resources of an individual, community, or country: 
the state of these resources: a frugal and judicious expenditure 


of money: ...° 


From the foregoing, the following deductions could be made 
and used for further explanation of the term, "technoeconomic 
culture": . 

1. That "technoeconomic culture" describes the way in 
which the practical knowledge secured from natural 
sciences, and from technical sources, are used for 
the evolution and development of, among others, 
industries of various typologies. Examples of such 
industries are those which produce either one, or a 
variety of crafts, as Well as other forms of goods and 
services, needed for consumption and for the 
advancement of the quality of the social life and 
civilisation of a people in a given society. 
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That, at the centre of the "technoeconomic culture" 
of a people, is art or creativity, and the practical and 
skillful expression of it, as well as the efficient 
management of the relevant resources for 
production and development processes. Indeed, a 
part of such managerial skills reflects on the sort of 
mechanisms put in place for ensuring distribution, 
marketing and exchange of the goods and services 
produced from an industry. 


That time factor is an important component of the 
‘technoeconomic culture" of a people. For, not only 
is time essential for production, and for determining 
the quantity to be produced, as well as the marginal 
profits expected; time is also crucial to the end-users 
of products, as this and other factors do determine 
the utilitarian value of the products. Time is equally 
important for estimating the rise and decline of the 
technology used for production. 


From the above, it is Clear that the term, "technoeconomic 
culture", as used in this book, refers to three major inter-related 
elements and events in Uneme's past. These are: 


(i) 


(1i) 


(iii) 


the emergence and development of the Uneme iron 
technology in the period before the coming of 
Europeans and the introduction of their brands of 
iron technologies; 


the utilisation of the Uneme iron technology for the 
growth and advancement of Uneme economy and 
society, through the production and distribution of 
well-designed metal crafts of assorted types, used 
for the pursuit of different economic, sociopolitical, 
spiritual, and allied development purposes 
discussed in the main body of the study; and 


the collapse of this technology incidental to the 
negative impact of external contacts with Europeans, 
whose superior and more modernised brands of iron 
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. __ technologies, facilitated the disappearance or 
well eekeeation of the Uneme type. 


UDICE - 
. of caste prejudice is relevant to this book because of its 
in certain aspects of the history and culture of the 


peunstion under review. We, thus, gen with the 
ca nd thereafter, proceed to define "prejudice". 
4 caste’, describes "an exclusive [and degraded] 


yple]"."° It, in fact, refers to a castigated or 
UW »s of people, who usually suffer persistent 


on or discrimination by other groups 
ther hand, the term, "prejudice", refers 


‘xs 


ing (in certain cases), from the effect of: 


Bi 
nt or opinion formed beforehand [against a 


out set examination [of the origins and scientific 
is of such prejudices]. It also refers to 
_ [hate and deliberately-distorted impressions 
a negatively ‘iat the minds of people against the 


! Baw! group]:...' 


eek 
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aett e e light of the above, one could conclude that the larger 
“caste prejudice", refers to a sort of 'sub-culture', in which 
in groups of people are regarded as a set of lower human 
considered not fit for the companionship, affinity (including 
age), and association of "decent" and "respectable" men and 
en in the society.'? Indeed, such people are regarded (by their 
en ies’ ') as outcastes, fit only to be despised, segregated, 
lated and relegated to the secondary position in the society. 

" “There are different typologies and models of caste prejudices 
te ablished against various categories of people in different parts 
N Beers and the world. It is possible to cite three examples to 
illustrate this point as follows: 

i. Certain groups of people that have been classified 
and labelled, "untouchables". They are mainly 
found in India. Examples are the Pulaya "who have 
a Negroid appearance and presumably they have 


their counterparts in-other parts of Dravadian area 
[of India]."!* 
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Me Certain groups of people that are regarded as "cult 
slaves". Such people were usually brought from 
neighbouring societies and assigned with the 
responsibility of attending to, and maintaining, 
certain cults which were dedicated to the service of 
their owners. In the course of carrying out such 
duties and responsibilities, they perform, among 
others, certain menial rites and rituals, including 
sacrifical functions; and often appear dirty, stinking 
and undignified. Numbers of such caste groups are 
found in different parts of the Igbo-speaking areas 
of present-day Nigeria. The most predominant of 
such groups are those called the ‘Osu 


ey Those whose women and men, especially their 
women, have been stigmatised, outlawed and 
forbidden from being married by persons from 
neighbouring communities. Such actions are 
usually based on certain taboos and marital 
restrictions imposed on the affected people by the 
elders and leaders of the imposing communities. 
The origin of this model of caste prejudice, and the 
conditions facilitating its growth and development, 
are different from those in the aforementioned 
examples noted under Paragraphs (1) and (2). 


This book, however, is concerned with the model noted under 
paragraph (3). The model would, therefore, be used for analysing 
the typology of the caste prejudice imposed on Uneme 
communities, especially those in the Akoko-Edo and 'Etsako areas 
of the present northern Edo State of Nigeria, in the period under 
study. 


CHANGE 

"Change" could be said to mean all of the following: 
...[alteration] or make different: -exchange...[etc]: ...alteration 
or variation of any kind: ...a shift variety ...[etc.].'° 
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Introduction 

This book is concerned with the theories of "change", 
especially those connected with, and used for, the reconstruction 
of the histories, cultures and civilisations of pre-colonial "Tropical 
(or Black) African societies", of which the Uneme and other Nigerian 
communities, had been significant components. The specific 
theories of "change" which engage our attention here, are those 
from certain assertions of some "Euro-centric" scholars which 
theories have negative imputations on aspects of pre-colonial 
Black African societies and cultures. Assessment and evaluation 
of three examples of such theories (which are often used for 
generalisation), are as follows: 

First, is the theory that the concept of "change" was alien to 
most of the pre-colonial Black African societies before their external 
‘contacts with Euro- American nations and with the Muslim Arab 
World. The main argument of the proponents of this theory has 
been that the affected African societies had no histories, no cultures 
and no civilisations; and were, in fact, living in utter darkness 
and primitivity, before their contacts with some ethnic peoples 
and races from the aforementioned areas of the world. They were, 
therefore, said to have been completely unaware of the idea and 
practice of structural and institutional changes and adaptation. 
Notable among those who had championed this academic position 
have been the following scholars, namely: Professor Hugh Trevor 
Koper and Professor G. P. Murdock.” Second, is the related 
theory, indicating that the few Black African societies, which 
managed” to evolve and develop indigenous cultures and 
civilisations, had inferior structures and institutions. Such cultures 
and civilisations were, therefore, assumed to be incomparable with 
those of Euro-American societies of the same period. Two of the 
notable European scholars who are mostly associated with this 
position, are Professor Charles G. Seligman (a German-born 
intellectual, who later in life, acquired British citizenship), and 
sir Harry J. Johnston (an eminent British imperialist).’* Third and 
lastly, is the "cultural diffusion" theory, which indicates that 
sophisticated and complex forms of cultural structures and 
institutions emerged in some Black African societies only when 
they established social, economic, and commercial contacts with 
the Muslim Arabs and Berber merchants of North Africa, and with 
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Europeans, from about the ninth to sixteenth centuries." 

However, since the early 1950s and 1960s, scores of Africanist 
historians and other scholars,” have continued to take active 
interest in mobilising scientific evidence to deflate and show the 
flaws in the aforementioned Euro-centric theories of change in 
Black African societies of the pre-colonial era. It is not necessary 
to go deep into the various fascinating arguments and conclusions, 
as well as the new theories, which such Africanist scholars 
established on this subject, especially as the new theories have 
already been well documented and circulated worldwide. 
However, one important point that flows from the theories, and 
which needs reiterating, is that changes (both positive and 
negative), took place in all pre-colonial Black African societies 
from the earliest times to the eve of their external contacts with 
the Muslim Arabs and Euro-American explorers, traders, 
missionaries, imperialists and colonial administrators. Such 
changes, especially those relating to culture and civilisation, were 
both structural and institutional: and were, of course, "internally- 
generated." The changes which took place in the cultural system 
and institutions of Uneme communities in the period before 
Africa's external contacts with the Muslim Arabs and Euro- 
American societies, for instance, were identified and analysed in 
the context of these new theoretical models and generalisations 
relating to "change" in African historiography. 


CONTINUITY 

The term, "continuity", refers to "the state of being continuous: 
li.e., carrying on aspects of an original structure, after it had 
undergone some changes and adaptation]".”! Indeed, having 
accepted in our foregoing discussion, that phenomenal changes 
took place in the cultural structures and institutions of pre-colonial 
Black African societies (including those of the Uneme), the logical 
deduction to draw, is that there were continuities in aspects of 
such structures and institutions, especially those which neither 
collapsed completely as a result of the said changes, nor 
disappeared. This theory of ‘continuity" has, therefore, been used 
as a model in this book to describe and analyse all aspects of the 
indigenous sociopolitical and technoeconomic culture and 
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civilisation of the Uneme, which had survived the various major 
changes that took place in the pre-colonial and colonial periods 


to 1962. 
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ance of studying all dimensions to the 
gerian and African ethnic communities. 


D vier , oral traditions as false stories 
hem. Studies of traditions of origin 
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do, indeed, reveal that they are not divine revelations. At the 
same time they are not mere experience. In fact, they contain the 
summary of community self-knowledge [i.e., what Professor 
Saburi O. Biobaku describes as the “remembered history” of a 
people]}’ presented in symbolic language and, therefore, possess 
the emotional power of literature. 

Traditions of origin, therefore, cannot be ignored, since they 
are a part of the mental and intellectual equipment which 
communities use to determine who they are. Therefore, a proper 
study of traditions of origin should provide evidence for a better 
understanding of communities and the relationships between 


communities.° 


The second reason for our having to give prominent attention 
to the reconstruction of the traditions of origins of the Uneme here, 
is the need to correct certain erroneous impressions that the 
Uneme (like the Jews), had, over the centuries, since the 1370s, 
become so widely scattered in different parts of what isnow known 
as Nigeria that the people may have probably lost touch with 
evidence about their historical and cultural roots. In his account, 
for instance, Professor Ben Elugbe asserts that the Uneme people 
“... are known to be the most widely scattered of the North- 
Central Edoid peoples [in the present Edo State]’”*. A similar 
assertion had earlier been made by Dr. R. E. Bradbury: 


...the Ineme [sic] ... live ina number of scattered villages in the 
Etsako and North-West Edo areas.... [i.e., in the Akoko-Edo area 


of the present northern Edo State}°. 


While giving further accounts about the settling by the Uneme 
people in different parts of Nigeria, especially in certain places 
outside the present northern Edo State, both Professor Elu gbe and 
Mr. C.L. Temple indicate some of such places, which include: Idah, 
the ancient capital of the Igala kingdom; and various locations in 
“Colonial Southern Kabba Division” of the present Kogi State®. 
Additional evidence from oral traditions show several other areas, 
where numbers of Uneme communities were also said to have 
emerged, since the pre-colonial period. Notable among such places 
are Ugboha in the Esan area of the present central Edo State; Okene 
and some other neighbouring Ebira communities in the present 
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" i State; the Agbor and Asaba areas of the present Delta State; 
‘Awka-Igbo in the present Anambra State’. The point being 
hasised is that the Uneme people (irrespective, of where they 
urrently located in present-day, Nigeria), “are united by 
mon traditions of origin; [and] by their dialect [or language], 
sther social and cultural features”.* 
Phe third reason results from the need to systematically and 
fically classify the traditions of origins of the Uneme, since 
has not previously been done by earlier scholars on the people. 
oposed classification would enable readers to easily draw 
cientific distinction between what might be termed the 
ies of origins of the Uneme and the new theories and 
es on the subject. We, therefore, proceed with this task 
for analysis, the theories of origins and migrations 


2 of Beal traditions Oe the reconstruction of the 
cult er es of pre-colonial African societies, rightly 


3 tk i form a welter of tales and explanations.” 
ef" 

sople, are, therefore, not an exception to 
le. Indeed, no fewer than five different 
ina number of the existing accounts, 
‘opriate areas to which the origins and 
ecould be traced. These places have 
nd are Classified as major components of 
en termed), the old theories of origins 
ni 1e Uneme. They are described as old theories, 
vidence upon which they had been based, derived 
and inspirations from a body of knowledge, which 
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recent research findings have rendered obsolete and incorrect. 
Notable among the works in which these obsolete and defective 
traditions and theories are found, include those of Mr. Temple, 
Dr. Bradbury, Mr. Jacob Egharevba, Bishop Itegboje, Prince E.B. 
Eweka, Mr. Adebowale Bamidele Emanemua and Mr. A.K. 
Asimiafele.”® The following are the old theories, which have, in 
this work, been categorised into five typologies: 
(i) Origin in heaven; 
(ii) Ife origin; 
_ (iii) Origin in a “small district between Lagos and 
Benin”; 
(iv) | Origin and alleged primary migration from the Igun 
area of ancient Benin; and 
(v) | Origin in Obadan, near Benin.!! 


THEORY OF ORIGIN IN HEAVEN 
This theory claims that the ancestors of the Uneme came from 
heaven. They were said to be led by one Akpama, who was alleged 
to be “the first person ever to spring from Osanobulah [i.e., the 
Supreme Deity or God in Uneme belief]”.’? This tradition goes 
further to trace how Akpama, wearing a cloth with three colours, 
namely: white, red and blue, descended from heaven, after a 
“seven-day” journey. He was said to have been aided by three 
threads, which had served as the ladder for his descent. The 
tradition claims that he was sent by Osanobulah, who gave him 
seven items, namely: alligator pepper; a clayball; a chameleon; 
fire; a sword; a tortoise and a black meteoric stone.’* He also 
received the “Eberumesah” [the aspect of God which is said to be 
responsible for the production of colours, protection, invention’ 
and creativity. 
This tradition continues as follows: 
...[as Akpama was descending, and towards the “seventh hour” 
of his landing], Akpama threw the clayball on the surface of the 


water and [consequently] the land [or the earth] started forming 
[from the water, which had hitherto covered all the area now 


occupied by the earth}."" 


Besides, he got the chameleon to step out from where he had 
kept it, throwing it in a gentle manner, to avoid its sinking, since 
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how he set up a forge with the fire which he had brought 
n heaven, serving as a main facilitator of what later became 
me’s blacksmithing industry. “Satisfied [with these positive 
nd successful developments], he then settled [down] on the land 
ad called it Igohigohmi, meaning the place of joy”.”° 

Shortly after his founding of Igohigohmi, Akpama was said to 
ye witnessed a remarkable expansion in the size and population 
he new settlement. This major change has been attributed to 
div ine intervention of Osanobulah, (God), who was said to have 


sw companion were said to have got married and gave birth 
ve sons and a daughter. Their names are listed as follows: 
n, Erhame, lyiomhe, Uzannu, Imiava and Edo”.'’ As the 
inity further expanded, Edo was said to have produced, 
= oes 

h, the founders of the “lineage of Ogiso” which, in 
is the earthly king of the spirit world that helps 
s to relate with [the] other worlds”.’* It may be 
he Ogiso rulers had evolved and developed 
nthe ancient Kingdom of Benin. The story of 
of the Ogiso ruled the ancient kingdom of Benin 
smenal constitutional changes, which took place, 
| the coming of Oranmiyan (one of the sons of 
_the progenitor of the Yoruba), from Ile-Ife in about 
whose only son in Benin, namely, Eweka, was said to 
ablished the second dynasty in Benin, is so-well 
ted that it needs no repetition here.'” The same, of course, 
0 the assertion contained in the said sources, which holds 
> rise of the second dynasty under Oba Eweka I (as 


5 
f 
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issue of whether Oranyan or Oranmiyan was of Yoruba or Edo 
(Bini) extraction. Rather, it seeks to ask new questions arising 
from the foregoing theory of the Uneme origin in heaven, especially 
concerning certain aspects which had noted that Akpama of 
ancient Uneme, was the progenitor and founder of the lineage of 
the Ogiso monarchs in Benin. The questions are as follows: 


(i) How scientifically-acceptable is the claim of 
Akpama’s direct descent from heaven? 


(ii) | Whatcomparable and corresponding evidence exist 
in similar traditions of origin of the Edo (Bini), 
confirming this story of the founding of the kingdom 
of Benin by Akpama of ancient Uneme? 


(iii) | How empirically valid (especially in the context of 
Edo (Bini) oral traditions), is the assertion that 
Akpama was the progenitor and founder of the Ogiso 
dynasty in ancient Benin? 


(iv) At what point did the new community, which was 
said to have been established by Akpama, namely, 
l[gohigohmi, in Benin, transform to the kingdom of 
Benin? How correct really is the assertion? 


Let us attempt to provide answers to these major questions 
beginning from the first one. Indeed, the claim that Akpama had 
descended from heaven, after a seven-day journey, using three 
threads (which had served, as the ladder, for his descent), is 
certainly a contradiction and a negation of the long-established 
and universally-accepted scientific law of gravity. The theory is, 
therefore, difficult to defend in the context of this sterling evidence 
from modern science and technology. It, in fact, reminds one of 
similar stories about “direct descent from heaven” told elsewhere 
in respect of the ancestors of a number of other Nigerian and West 
African communities of the pre-colonial period. Two notable 
examples can be cited from some of the old theories of origins of 
the Edo (Bini), and of the Yoruba. The first, which concerns the 
Edo (Bini) people, speaks of direct descent from heaven authorised 
by Osanobua (the Supreme Being in Bini belief), who was said to 
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have had a number of children, the youngest of whom was 
/Benin”, now regarded by the people (in the light of this tradition), 
as their progenitor” The second, which relates to the Yoruba, is 
derived from the Ife tradition, with its many variants. The most 
outstanding of these variants, centres on the story of Oduduwa, 
the highly propagated progenitor of the Yoruba, who was equally 
reported to have come from heaven. He was said to have settled 
in present-day Ile-Ife, from where various early Yoruba sub-ethnic 
groups later migrated to found and settle in their present locations 
in different parts of what is now Yorubaland in south-western 
Nigeria, and in certain-other places on the West African Coast.”! 
Indeed, the following passage has been cited not only to further 
expose the flaws in these versions of the old theories of origins in 
heaven, but also to note some of the reasons that seem to have 


influenced their propagation: 


An important point is that such traditions could, in a way, be 
regarded as components of larger mythological versions of old 
theories of origins of some West African peoples, particularly 
those who had inhabited the forested areas, and whose 
offspring had continued to engage in certain propaganda aimed 
at mystifying their ancestral roots.” 


Having provided answers to the first question, let us now 
proceed to treat the three others, which could, in fact, be taken 
together, beginning from question (ii). Indeed, none of the existing 


accounts on the early history of the Edo (Bini) has shown that the 


Kingdom of Benin was founded by Akpama of ancient Uneme.”* 
Therefore, the assertion by Mr. Asimiafele that Akpama was the 
originator of the Ogiso dynasty of ancient Benin, needs to be taken 
with a pinch of salt. The same, of course, applies to his claims 
concerning the pioneering role, which the alleged Uneme 
settlement of Igohigohmi, headed by Akpama, was said to have 
played in the rise of the kingdom of Benin. In fact, none of the 
accounts documented by other writers and scholars of the Uneme 
has drawn attention to any of these alleged pioneering and 
dominant roles played by the ancient Uneme society in the 
evolution of Benin and its transformation to a kingdom.* Nor 
does any of the known works on other communities which had 
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been neighbours of both the Uneme and Edo (Bini) people since 
the pre-colonial period, make allusions to these assertions being 
questioned and rejected here.» 


THEORY OF IFE ORIGIN 

We now turn to the theory of Ife origin of the Uneme. The evidence 
upon which this theory has been based, is contained in Bishop 
Itegboje’s book. It claims that the ancestors of the Uneme had 
originated from Ile-Ife.° The following passage throws further 
light on the point: 


The people now known and called [the] ‘Uneme’ [trace] ... their 
descent from Ile-Ife. Their great-grandfather was... [reported] to 
be among the founders of Ile-Ife. His name was Oludare. Oludare 
was a blacksmith by occupation. He was very stout, physically, 
handsome and had a commanding appearance. Owing to his 


generosity, he was loved by all and sundry.” 

Another interesting aspect of this theory, concerns the point, 
which it makes about how the Uneme people in Ile-Ife came into 
contact with ancient Benin, and played significant role in the early 
leadership politics that emerged in the area during the period. 
This alleged contact of the Uneme people with ancient Benin, was 
said to have been established through the influence of Oranmiyan, 
as Oduduwa’s son, during his movement to Benin (from Ile-Ife), 
to assume the leadership of the kingdom of Benin in the period 
earlier noted in this chapter. Oranmiyan was reported (in the 
tradition), to have included in his entourage, one of his close 
friends, namely, Ogundare, who was said to be the son of Oludare, 
the alleged “great-grandfather” of the ancient Uneme. The 
following evidence, which was quoted extensively from Bishop. 
Itegboje’s work, contains, among others, the story of how 
Ogundare of ‘Uneme’ had left Ie-Ife with Oranmiyan for Benin, 
and later decided to settle down permanently in Benin, 
culminating in the emergence and development of a vibrant and 
respectable Uneme society in the area before c. 1370 A.D: 


[There came a time when] ... the people of Benin now called the 
Edos, don’t [sic] [i.e., did not] want a native [i.e., an Edo or Bini 
person] to rule them any longer; they [therefore] senta message 
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to Oba Oduduwa of Ile-Ife appealing to him to send one of his 
numerous children to become their king and ruler. 
In response to the message, the Oba of Ile-Ife gave thema... 

[major] task which ... [was to] determine whether he vs [could | 
accept to] send his son to them or not. He sent three lice to the 
Edos to feed for three years. The agreement was: if at the end of 
the three years none of the lice dies, he can then confidently 
send his son to rule them-assured that he [i.e., his son, would]... 
‘be properly cared for [by the Edo or Bini people]. | 
Fortunately, the Edos passed the test and the Oba decided 
to send his son, Prince Oramiyan [or Oranmiyan or Oranyan], 
fo rule the Benin kingdom. 
-___ However, before the prince agreed to go, he gave a condition 
that he would not go except the Oba [i.e., Oduduwa] allows his 
t friend, Ogundare, the son of Oludare [of Uneme] to follow 
him to Benin. The Oba and Ogundare’s father agreed for both of 

rr to go. Both of them were then blessed to go safely. 

?rince Oramiyan [Oranmiyan] and his friend, Ogundare 
Unemel], got to Benin kingdom in 1200 A.D. with a group of 
e from each of their families. And as expected, Prince 
iyan became the Oba of Benin. 
ong after they reached Benin, Ogundare got married 
an’s sister. Later, Oramiyan, now Oba, got married to 
ughter of Osarego [in Benin City]. 
miyan’s wife became pregnant and gave birth toa 
veka. Ogundare also had a baby boy and named 
sronounced Igun in Benin).” 


— Fy 

3enin people were very wicked and heartless. 
a lot of atrocities - killing people brutally 
f these despicable crimes, the two friends 
iyan and Ogundare, decided ... [that they 
lin] to go back home... [to] Me-Ife. When 


) friends were bent on going. 
ade them to stay, they specifically 
[ highly utilitarian metal] craftwork ... 


ing . This [art of iron technology and the 
at were produced by operators of the 


plan to go, they appealed strongly to 
le discovered that they were failing | 


ild allow Ogundare to stay behind - 


4l 


tinues. Our main interest remains the aspects 
; ne in Benin. Below is the continuation: 
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blacksmithing industries, especially the weapons of war, etc., 
were well-valued and appreciated by the Edo (Bini), at that time, 
hence they had to insist that Ogundare and his kinsmen, as 
blacksmiths, should stay behind in Benin. For, the Edo (Bini) 
needed the iron weapons of war, to [among others] defend the 
young Prince Eweka ..., whom Oranmiyan [had] promised to 
leave behind [in Benin]. They [also] feared that if the Oba 
prevents them from having [and retaining] Ogundare [in Benin], 
war may emerge and they will not have weapons to fight, and 
the Oba’s only son [Eweka] may be killed [in any of such 
anticipated wars]. 

To safeguard the life of Oranmiyan’s son [therefore], the 
two friends yielded to ... [the plea by the Edo (Bini) people on 
this issue]. Oranmiyan [thus] left Benin for lle-Ife, leaving behind 
his son and Ogundare ... [and] other members of his entourage 
that [had] followed him to Benin earlier on. 

When Eweka became a matured man, he was installed the 
new Oba of Benin. [i.e., Oba Eweka I]. Ogun, son of Ogundare 
[who had become the leader of the ancestral Uneme people in 
Benin] was installed the Ogieniromo of Benin.” 


Equally significant for enhancing our knowledge of the early 
historical and cultural roots of the Uneme in Benin, is the issue of 
the series of the inter-marriages which existed, one of which, 
among others, was that one of Oba Eweka I’s offspring and that of 
Ogun which event was said to have encouraged the growth of 
what could be termed the unprecedented kinship connections that 
came into being between the early Uneme people in Benin and 
the Edo (Bini) royal family of the present dynasty of Eweka. It is 
important to stress, however, that the version upon which this 
evidence is derived, is the theory of Ife origin of the Uneme (which 
is being assessed here). What follows is the aspect on inter- 
marriages relating to the ancestral Uneme in Benin: 


Oba Eweka [i.e., Oba Eweka I] got married to a beautiful [Edo or 
Bini] damsel: This lady gave birth toa very beautiful girl as ... 
[Oba Eweka I's] first child. ... [In line with the Edo (Bini) 
customary laws of that time], the first ... [child] of the Oba of 
Benin is the heir to the throne ... [and assumes power] when the 
Oba dies. [In line with these laws also], females [as royal 
daughters of the Oba of Benin were] never made Obas. The 
name of the female child of the Oba was ‘Inemi’. Inemi means: it 
is not forbidden to have [a] female as one’s first child. The Oba 
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: later had other children amongst whom are: Idu, Olumuza, 
Omorodion (Odio), and others. 

Ogun [on the other hand] also got married to a lady who 
later gave birth to a male child [whom] he named Ogunola. 

Ogunola, Ogun’s son, grew up to become a very powerful 
man. The Oba, delighted .. _ [and appreciative of] Ogunola’s 
‘power and physical handsomeness, offered him his daughter, 
In emi, for marriage. The Oba (consequently) nicknamed Ogunola 
as es Egbune 

__... Ogun’s family lived a little distance off the palace [of the 

Yba of Benin] and the area was called Igun Quarters. Till date 
at area is called Igun quarters in Benin-City, or Idumi-Ogun.* 


tradition went further to explain that while Inemi was 
ant, an oracle was consulted to tell or predict the sex of the 
- children being expected. The response from the oracle 
d that she was likely to give birth to a set of twins. 
1 Inemi’s husband were said to have been highly 
y this information, because it was regarded, as an 
, in Benin at that time, for a woman to give birth to 
jonsequently, and in a bid to prevent the birth of the 
twin children by Inemi, both the Oba and Inemi’s 
Te Sz id to have offered some sacrifices to appease the 
ies responsible for influencing conception and 
gut, all these efforts were to no avail. The end- 
i was delivered of the twin chidren. The 
S ie in the palace, in line with the 
reason was to enable the Oba to carefully 
h nh of the twins in such a way as to prevent 
ic from having knowledge of the event. As 
ad specifically wanted to utilise some of 
| ee those who were pregnant in the palace, 
deliver in about the same period as Inemi, 
at crisis. Indeed, Inemi was said to have 


“ome ae the event had played, in oad 
tory and culture of the Uneme in Benin 
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before the fourteenth century: 

To hide the identity of Inemi’s twins, the Oba gave one of the 
twins to the female slave who had just given birth, and took her 
own child from her for sacrifice [in order to save Inemi’s twin 
children from being eliminated in line with the dictate of the 
Edo (Bini) taboo that forbade the birth and survival of twin 
children in Benin at that time]. He ... [warned the slave] woman 
to take great care of the child and [also] warned her not to tell 
anybody about the exchange [of the children concerned]. He... 
[directed] that when the child ... [attained the adult age], he 
shall become a slave [in disguise] in the palace. The Oba left the 
other twin [child] with Inemi, and she left the Oba’s palace for 
her husband's house where she took care of the child. 

The twin [child] with Inemi was named Imiava by Ogun, 
the father. This was after he [had] consulted the Oba to approve 
the name. Imiava means: twins [in Uneme language]. 

... emi conceived again and delivered a baby boy, and ... 
[he was named] Okaku (Honourable) meaning literally that it is 
good to marry an honourable husband. 

The next son delivered by Inemi was named ‘Akpero’ ... 
[after the nickname of one of Inemi’s diviners, who was said to 
have assisted her to establish a] shrine called Ughele. [Inemi’s 
son who was named Akpero, was said to have been delivered 
on the day that the Ughele shrine was inaugurated]. 

Inemi, thereafter, gave birth to [another] son she called 
Ozenua, ... [and also] gave birth to [yet] another boy named 


Osorchinameh.” 


Quite apart from the reasons earlier given for our having to 
so extensively cite the above evidence, other major issues that 
had equally been considered are stated as follows: The first 
concerns the fact that this tradition is found to be preponderant 
among Uneme communities of the present era, especially those 
in what is now Akoko-Edo and Etsako. Other Uneme 
communities in other parts of Nigeria, particularly those in the 
present Ugboha, Okene, Idah, Awka, etc., do not have the 
tradition. The second consideration concerns the fact that it is 
only in Bishop Itegboje’s book that the detailed information cited 
on the subject, has been comprehensively documented and 
preserved. Yet, the work by Bishop Itegboje seems to be relatively 
unknown to most of the Uneme elite who ought to have seen and 
digested the information in the book, to enrich their knowledge 
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1d derstanding of aspects of the history and culture of their 
‘It was also discovered that a number of the few Uneme 
no had seen and read the book seem to disregard and 
its contents on the basis of what they allege to be the 
heavy leaning towards the Erhurun, a sub-group of the 
DE people in the present Akoko-Edo area of northern Edo 
here the author hails from.” Yet, for the professional 
, NO written or oral historical account should be dismissed 
; y discarded, no matter the degree of the prejudice or 
; that are believed to be contained in such a work. 
Prot all the information in historical works are necessarily 
: distorted. It is, in fact, the business of professional 
sit is with professionals in other disciplines), to assess, 
cer tain, announce and correct whatever errors that may 
ond in any historical discourse. It is not the 
ty of the local elite of any community, to pass “value” 
‘documentary efforts made by local historians. In 
os and other writers on different aspects of the 
a current heritages of communities, need to be 
id encouraged, as they complement the efforts of 
searchers and scholars in the field; and contribute 
la yers to the processes of preserving community 
tur s for posterity. 
di ligressed to clarify the issues raised above, we 
nd ‘continue with, our appraisal of the theory 
Uneme. Indeed, the tradition on which the 
juestioned on three main grounds. First, 
Jneme affinities with the Yoruba. As a 
eme have not been known to be a branch of 
ng Nor were their ancestors known to have 
nous contacts with Ile-Ife, dating back to 


show Pena hcnilyy: -testable or provable 
Uneme and Yoruba languages. As 
10 had rightly put it, “for languages to 
hey must have either diffusional or 
mportant to note that neither of these 
tween Uneme and Yoruba languages. 
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Indeed, as earlier indicated, Uneme, as a linguistic group, hag 
never been classified under the Yoruba language. Rather, right 
from 1854 when aspects of the Uneme language were first 
documented in Koelle’s Polyglotta A fricana up till 1969 when John 
Lavers re-assessed the Polyglotta Africana with specific reference 
to Uneme and other languages, especially those which are now 
spoken in the Etsako areas of the present northern Edo State, the 
emphasis had been that Uneme and the other (Etsako) languages 
belong to the “Edo family” of languages.* Even when more recent 
linguistic evidence by Professor Elugbe pointed out some of the 
major flaws in the classifications of Edo languages and others, 
and asserted that Uneme and a number of other languages earlier 
categorised under Edo, belong to the “Edoid group,” Uneme 
was not said to be a variant of the ancient Yoruba language spoken 
in Oduduwa’s Ile-Ife. Since the Uneme had never been a Yoruba- 
speaking people, and since there is no evidence in all the existing 
sources of Yoruba history, indicating the presence of the ancient 
Uneme people in Ile-Ife in the period before and during 
Oduduwa’s time, it is difficult to accept Bishop Itegboje’s assertion 
that the “people now known and called ‘Uneme’ ... [came] from 
Ile-Ife”. 

It is even more difficult to believe that the ancestors of the 
Uneme bore Yoruba names, such as “Oludare”, “Ogundare”, 
“Ogun”, and “Ogunola”, as claimed by Bishop Itegboje. It is 
obvious, even to a lay man, in linguistics, or ethnography, or 
philosophy, that no founding-ancestors in pre-colonial Nigerian 
and African societies adopted personal names that were derived 
from languages other than those which had been evolved and 
developed by their people. The issue of ethnic, linguistic or 
cultural pride and identity of a people, and the desire to promote, ' 
Propagate and preserve these vital elements in the people’s 
heritage, were so strong and so strictly adhered to, in the pre- 
colonial period, that no progenitor of a group or sub-group could 
have engaged in giving, or taking, or changing of personal names 
that would obliterate his community's image, and cultural 
identity. 

Highlighting the historical and cultural significance of names 
in pre-colonial Nigerian and African societies, Professor A]. 
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ju points out that “names and naming... [were] matters of 
rategic importance, ... names [were regarded as] labels; 
ct of labelling ... [was held as] political ... by the people 
d].”3° Bishop Itegboje probably based his assertion that 
1e Originated from Ile- Ife on the assumption that sucha 
uld help to enhance the ancestry of the Uneme people 
them to command the respect of their neighbours, 
hose in the present northern Edo State, who (as earlier 
unfortunately proclaimed the Uneme, a caste group. 
have based it on the laughable myth which promotes 
proverbial cradle not only of the Yoruba, but also of 
uman race.” However, Bishop Itegboje is not the only 
Yoruba origin in the present northern Edo State, 
ted to establish for certain people, in the area, 
:s with Ile-Ife, in a bid to attain the positive image 

bility earlier noted. D.B. Partridge had made a similar 
uim of Ife origin for the Otuo people in the Owan area 
iorthern Edo State.** The same applies to Professor 
one of his major works on the Auchi people.” 
1g that the evidence from recent linguistic and 
ave rejected these various theories of Ife origins 
ities (including the Uneme).” 

t of Bishop Itegboje’s evidence or position 
its dating of the event of the coming of both 
d progenitor of the Uneme (namely, 
A.D.* The question is: how reliable 
bout the reliability and authenticity 
main considerations. First, the Bishop 
his information on the evidence. 
book, Bishop Itegboje was not in 
ly, to calculate or estimate dates of 
The date, therefore, seems to have 
al deviation from the estimated 
scribed to the same event by 
‘med and highly respectable local 

lends further credence to its 
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concerns the assertion that the Uneme secured their sub-ethnic 
name from “Inemi”. Inemi (as earlier noted), was said to be the 
name of Oba Eweka I's first child (a female). Oba Eweka I was 
alleged to have given Inemi out in marriage to Ogunola, Ogun’s 
son. It may be recalled also that Ogun was said to be the son of 
Ogundare, Oranmiyan’s friend, who was alleged to have 
accompanied him to Benin. It may further be remembered that 
Ogundare’s father, namely, Oludare, was said to be a successful 
blacksmith in Ile-Ife, during Oduduwa’s time; and his lineage, 
especially the section led by Ogundare to Benin, was believed to 
have given rise to the Uneme, as a group, in Benin. The questions 
that now arise are: 


(i) What was the ethnic or sub-ethnic name of Oludare’s 
lineage or clan in Ile-Ife? This question is necessary 
not only because Bishop Itegboje’s thesis is silent 
on the name of that group or sub-group, but also 
because Ife, at that time, had emerged a major 
metropolis, harbouring both the Yoruba and non- 
Yoruba communities.? Could Oludare and his 
people have hailed from the non-Yoruba section of 
Ife at that time? 


(ii) If, on the other hand, it is assumed that Oludare was 
of Yoruba extraction, how come that his offspring 
who had emerged in Benin, through the activities 
of Ogundare, accepted to practice the matrilineal 
system of inheritance? For, indeed, the Yoruba had 
been known to be a largely patrilineal society, even 
before Oduduwa’s times. In fact, no better evidence - 
is needed to illustrate and emphasise the fact of the 
practice of the matrilineal system by the offspring 
of Oludare in Benin, during the period, than the 
claim by Bishop Itegboje that the Uneme people in 
Benin had adopted as their sub-ethnic name, 
“Uneme”, from the personal name of Inemi, Oba 
Eweka I’s daughter, married by Ogunola in about 
the thirteenth century." 
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ve are able to resolve these contradictions (represented 
regoing questions and others not raised here), the theory 

of the Uneme remains a dismissed myth or legend. 
Po ced to examine the third theory on this subject. 


el 
2.5! 


J A A “SMALL DISTRICT BETWEEN LAGOS AND BENIN” 

y, inspired by Mr. Temple, claims that the people are 
vail district [located] between Lagos and Benin."™ The 
‘is ; the full evidence upon which I have based the theory: 


Onemi [sic] [i.e., the Uneme people] are a small tribe [sic] 
Be enic group] who inhabited a small district between 
Benin, which they left early in the eighteenth century 
e the slave raids of the King of Edo. They joined with 
ibe [sic], probably the Upila [sic] [i.e., the Okpella] and 
ger. They lived on roots and by hunting, but lost 
- probably at the hands of the original inhabitants 
ossed the Niger again, but were driven out by the 
e., the Fulani] and finally, on the advent of the 
ion of the tribe [sic] crossed the river once more 
int South Kabba. The tribe is, therefore, still divided.» 


~ 


: sment of the evidence shows that it lacks sound 
id sociological foundations. Its claim that 
Al or iginated from the Lagos- -Benin area, for 


evidence is its inability to identify the 
s-Benin area, where the Uneme people 
é n (along with other groups, such 
a) , across the Niger River in the 
origins and migrations indicate 
which the affected peoples had 
movement to other places for 
» to show such strategic data 
’ of origin being told. 
t of the theory is in respect of 
es that the Uneme people had 
For, the so-called “small district 
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between Lagos and Benin,” where it locates the origin or early 
habitation by the Uneme, is situated within the territory of Yoruba- 
speaking communities in present-day south-western N igeria. As 
already indicated, however, the ancestral Uneme people had 
neither genetic relationship with the Yoruba, nor were they known 
to have begun aspects of their early lives in any part of 
Yorubaland. 

One other major issue to contest, is the aspect concerning the 
series of migrations, which the Uneme people were said to have 
made, across the Niger River in the eighteenth century. The 
reasons for such migrations have been indicated. But one area 
which needs opening up for further discussion here, concerns the 
role which certain external attackers, especially the kingdom of 
Benin, the Fulani and the British, were said to have played in 
facilitating these migrations, the end-result of which was the 
settling by the Uneme in the area earlier described as the southern 
section of the old Kabba Division.” The point to underscore from 
the foregoing, is the fact of absence of corresponding evidence in 
Uneme oral traditions to support the various claims made earlier. 
Indeed, all the available evidence disagree with such claims. For 
instance, the argument that the Uneme people were attacked in 
the early eighteenth century by the kingdom of Benin, has been 
described as incorrect. The same applies to the claim of the alleged 
attempts at enslaving the Uneme people by the Oba of Benin during 
the period.* Indeed, our new evidence further shows that the 
kingdom of Benin, throughout its period of military exploits, did 
not specifically target the Uneme for enslavement, especially in 
the eighteenth century.” The evidence dismisses the points made 
about the alleged Fulani incursions into Uneme communities in, 
the eighteenth century.” 


THEORY OF MIGRATION FROM THE IGUN AREA 

The fourth theory of origin of the Uneme is that which speaks 
about the people’s derivation from the Igun or Idunmwigun- 
Ugboha area of Benin. This theory, which stems from an Edo 
(Bini) oral tradition on this subject, popularised by Jacob 
Egharevba since 1934," has gained prominence in many of the 
written accounts on the Uneme earlier cited. But, it is clear from 
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B Bini) oral traditions collected recently, that the Uneme 
' riginate from Benin.*? Indeed, their early contact with 
is said to be one of migration and re-settlement in the 
p eriod of their arrival in the area has been traced to the 
incient Ogiso dynasty in Benin. In short, Ere, the second 
arch in Benin (who had ruled in the period from c. 925 
960 A.D.), was said to be the sovereign on the throne, 
a rant Uneme moved into the area.” Like most other 
settlers” that came to settle among the Edo (Bini) people 
Beiod, the Uneme were directed to occupy sites of 
n the suburb of Benin City. With the passage of time, 
the ey distinguished themselves in the field of 

ing based on the use of their indigenous iron 
Dut Ee the period, only few sub-groups in the Benin 
s Edo (Bini), and the people now known as the 
sy: as well as the Idegun-Anwain in Etsako), were | 
‘the art of blacksmithing. For, it was a rare and 
n more complex and complicated was the 
1 for the exploration, exploitation and management 
al materials utilised for blacksmithing during 


his background that the excellent leadership 
Uneme settlers in the mentioned field, came 
fed and respected by other groups in the 
1 rich variety of the metal crafts produced 
oy earned the Uneme asa people. 
1 their neighbours. This factor and 
ate er), had encouraged Ogiso Ere to 
ve out of their abode on the outskirts 
t of the City,* where he maintained 
. The new communities established 
_—* of that time, were located 
oer cally: in Igun-Ugboha, or 
Ac aha, etc. 55 
tthe [gun area where the theory 
estral Uneme had derived their 
ot the first area in which the people 
edin Edo (Bini) territory in about the 
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920s and the 960s A.D. It, therefore, could not have served as 
their place of origin. This, of course, recommends this theory for 
outright rejection. This leads to the fifth theory of the origin of 
the Uneme. 


THEORY OF ORIGIN IN OBADAN 

This theory -is based on the assertion by Dr. Bradbury that the 
Uneme people originated from Obadan, near Benin City. As 
Dr. Bradbury puts it: 


The Ineme [i.e., the Uneme people] ... are reported to... [have] 
descended froma group of blacksmiths from Obadan in Benin 


Division who fled from the wrath of an Oba [of Benin].*’ 


Based on what we have just discussed and analysed, it is clear 
that this theory has no place of respect within the context of the 
early history of the Uneme. It should, therefore, be dismissed. 
Next, are the new theories of origins and migration of the Uneme. 


New Theories of Origins and Migrations of the Uneme 


... Through proper interpretation of oral traditions supplemented 
by other sources like archaeology, linguistics, etc., we now see 
the [need for and] ... the possibility of filling some of the gaps 
created by “legendary ellision” [concerning certain old notions 
of origins and migrations, and the necessity of having] ...to 
retrieve some of the facts compressed [or ignored] by [such] 
“legendary stereotyping”. It is against this background that we 
attempt to continue to reconstruct historical traditions in order 
[to bring up] ... new hypotheses [and new theories], concerning 
the origin of the ...people [being studied; so as to advance 
knowledge about the ancestral roots of such a people]. 


The foregoing quotation, which stems from the personal research 
experience of Professor J. A. Atanda secured in the course of his 
reconsideration of the origins of the Yoruba,’ summarises what I 
intend to do for the early history of the Uneme in this section of 
the work. Indeed, what we have termed the “new theories and 
hypotheses” on the origins and migrations of the Uneme, which 
are about being classified for analysis in this book, are products 
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nterpretation and re-interpretation of oral traditions and 
relatively recent archaeological and linguistic evidence 
broad subject of the roots of Nigeria’s indigenous ethnic 
b-ethnic groups, their cultures and civilisations. With 
e to the Uneme, the new theories and related positions 
-tcan be classified into two categories as follows: (i) origin 
lis of the ancient Akoko-Edo area, and (ii) origin in the 
st of the Niger-Benue Confluence area. We begin with 
er. The main evidence upon which the theory has been 
vas derived from recent linguistic studies by Professor 
| The ancient Akoko-Edo area, which has been mentioned 
1e ry, is situated in the south of the Niger-Benue 

se. Its dominant geographical and environmental 

hich would seem to have provided reinforcement for 
positive ecological elements that had ensured the 

| development of human communities in the area 
early period referred to in the theory, had comprised, 
hains of ancient ridges of rugged rocky hills and 
ing across the length and breadth of what is now 

\koko-Edo Local Government Area of the present 
fate. Professor Elugbe describes the area as the 
J of all the sub-ethnic peoples who have been 
e ancient language which he classified as 
r noted, the autochthonous Uneme people 
ntified and classified by Professor Elugbe, 
icient Edoid language.” Other Edoid 
| to have also inhabited the above area 
ions and segmentation into distinctive 
arious locations in different parts of what 
nd who now speak assorted variants of 
age peculiar to each of the groups, 
; put into the following categories by 


a . 
? a *] 


‘ 
. 


Py ri 
al Edoid; 
stern Edoid; and 
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920s and the 960s A.D. It, therefore, could not have served as 
their place of origin. This, of course, recommends this theory for 
outright rejection. This leads to the fifth theory of the origin of 
the Uneme. 


THEORY OF ORIGIN IN OBADAN 

This theory -is based on the assertion by Dr. Bradbury that the 
Uneme people originated from Obadan, near Benin City. As 
Dr. Bradbury puts it: 


The Ineme [i.e., the Uneme people]... are reported to... [have] 
descended froma group of blacksmiths from Obadan in Benin 


Division who fled from the wrath of an Oba [of Benin].°” 


Based on what we have just discussed and analysed, it is clear 
that this theory has no place of respect within the context of the 
early history of the Uneme. It should, therefore, be dismissed. 
Next, are the new theories of origins and migration of the Uneme. 


New Theories of Origins and Migrations of the Uneme 


... Through proper interpretation of oral traditions supplemented 
by other sources like archaeology, linguistics, etc., we now see 
the [need for and] ... the possibility of filling some of the gaps 
created by “legendary ellision” [concerning certain old notions 
of origins and migrations, and the necessity of having] ...to 
retrieve some of the facts compressed [or ignored] by [such] 
“legendary stereotyping”. It is against this background that we 
attempt to continue to reconstruct historical traditions in order 
[to bring up]... new hypotheses [and new theories], concerning 
the origin of the ...people [being studied; so as to advance 
knowledge about the ancestral roots of sucha people].* 


The foregoing quotation, which stems from the personal research 
experience of Professor J. A. Atanda secured in the course of his 
reconsideration of the origins of the Yoruba, summarises what | 
intend to do for the early history of the Uneme in this section of 
the work. Indeed, what we have termed the “new theories and 
hypotheses” on the origins and migrations of the Uneme, which 
are about being classified for analysis in this book, are products 
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1V pemiterpretation and re-interpretation of oral traditions and 
in relatively recent archaeological and linguistic evidence 
e broad subject of the roots of Nigeria’s indigenous ethnic 
sub-ethnic groups, their cultures and civilisations. With 
ence to the Uneme, the new theories and related positions 
ubject can be classified into two categories as follows: (i) origin 
e hills of the ancient Akoko-Edo area; and (ii) origin in the 
rth h-east of the Niger-Benue Confluence area. We begin with 
oo The main evidence upon which the theory has been 
d , was derived from recent linguistic studies by Professor 
> The ancient Akoko-Edo area, which has been mentioned 
th e Pitcory, is situated in the south of the Niger-Benue 
) onfluence Its dominant geographical and environmental 
ur es, Bich would seem to have provided reinforcement for 
n ling the positive ecological elements that had ensured the 
al and development of human communities in the area 
ing the early period referred to in the theory, had comprised, 
ig, g others, chains of ancient ridges of rugged rocky hills and 
tretching across the length and breadth of what is now 
as the Akoko-Edo Local Government Area of the present 
n Edo State. Professor Elugbe describes the area as the 
1 | homeland of all the sub-ethnic peoples who have been 
eakers of the ancient language which he classified as 
we qd’ As earlier noted, the autochthonous Uneme people 
Aon¢g those identified and classified by Professor Elugbe, 
Kers of the ancient Edoid language. Other Edoid 
unities that were said to have also inhabited the above area 
t their primary migrations and segmentation into distinctive 
groups, occupying various locations in different parts of what 
w known Nigeria, and who now speak assorted variants of 
ancient Edoid language peculiar to each of the groups, 


(i) ‘the South-Western Edoid; 

| eat the North-Central Edoid; 

_ (iii) the North-Western Edoid; and 
(iv) the Delta Edoid.® 
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It is necessary to give a detailed account of the various 
communities classified under each of the categories not only to 
reinforce the amazing geopolitical spread of the Edoid peoples 
in present-day Nigeria, but also to show who the cousins of the 
ancient Uneme people had been since the earliest times. The 
South-Western Edoid sub-group, for instance, is said to comprise 
the following five major inter-related ethnic peoples, who now 
occupy different parts of the present Delta State of N igeria: 

(a) the Eruwa (Erohwa, Arokwa) located most easterly 
and closest to the Delta-Edoid area); 


(b) the Isoko (Igabo), (also very close to the Delta-Edoid 
area); 


(c) the Urhobo (Sobo); 
(dq) the Okpe; and 
(e) the Uvbie (Evhron; Effurun).© 


The North-Central Edoid peoples comprise, among others, 
the following communities found in present-day Edo State: 
(a) the Edo (Bini) of Benin City (the capital of the ancient 
kingdom of Benin) and its immediate environs); 


(b) the Esan or Ishan (located north of the Edo (Bini) 
territory and contiguous with it); 


(c) the Ora-Emai-luleha of the present Owan territory; 
(d) the Ghotuo (Otuo), also of the present Owan area; 


(e) the Yekhee (which comprise the “largest single 
group” in the present Etsako territory; who refer to 


themselves, and are frequently called (by outsiders), 
as Etsako;® 


(f) the North Ibie of Okpekpe and Three-Ibie (Imiegba, 
Imiakebu and Itsukwi) in the northern part of the 
present Etsako territory; 


(g) the Uneme, “scattered al] over [the present] Akoko- 


Edo and Etsako Loca] Government Areas with some 
among the Esan;”®% 
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(h) the underlisted clans and other communities, which 
i. though Professor Elugbe did not include in his 

categorisation from (a) to (g)above, “are [according 

to him] most likely [to be among the] North-Central 
_ Edoid peoples: Ososo, Ate (Atte), Ikpeshi, Sasaru, 
and Enwan, all of [the present Akoko-Edo]; as well 
as the Okpella of Etsako ...; and the lgwe and 
Ihievbe (Sebe) of [the present] Owan.”*” 


the other hand, the North-Western Edoid peoples are 
esp ecially in locations bordering Akoko-Edo and Owan, 
Yc oruba has emer ged as a lingua franca”.® But, the Edoid 
in these Yoruba communities, while they had retained 
language, “... speak a heavily [Edoid] accented © 
Yoruba as second language”.® Notable among these ~ 
fern Edoid peoples are: 

‘the Akuku in the present Akoko-Edo area; 

the Okpamheri in and around Ibillo in Akoko-Edo; 
_ the Okpe, near Igarra, in Akoko Edo; 

the Oloma, also near Igarra, in Akoko Edo; 

sa in the Otuo area of the present Owan; and 


se in the present Ondo State, namely: 
_ the Tjagbe (Ijagba), 
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(i) the Degema; 
(it) the Egene (Engenni); and 
(ili) the Epie-Atisa; etc,”! 


If we may sum up what has been discussed so far, using the 
above thesis by Professor Elugbe, as our guide, then we can 
confidently emphasise the following: 


1. 


That the Uneme people did not descend from 
heaven to settle in the area now known as Benin City. 


That the Uneme did not originate from Ile-Ife. 


That the people did not derive their origin from a 
small district located between Lagos and Benin. 


That the Uneme people did not originate from the 
[gun or Idunmwigun-Ugboha area of Benin. 


That the Uneme did not have their ancestral] roots in 
Obadan, near Benin City. 


That the Uneme, like the other Edoid-speaking 
peoples listed above (including the Edo (Bini) of 
Benin City and its environs), had derived their origin 
from an Edoid homeland located outside Benin. 


That this claim of derivation from a common 
ancestral source could further be supported by allied 
evidence contained in the separate works of 
Professor Adetugbo and Professor Atanda. The 
relevant sections of the works state, among others, 
that 

“... all the languages [such as Edoid] that have 

genetic resemblance [and which are, therefore, 

mutually-intelligible], must have descended 

from a common proto-language, a common 

parentage as it were, and of which each [had 

later] emerged as a distinct language [over a 

long period of time].”” 


This leads to the second new theory which we are putting 
forward for the origin of the Uneme. This theory, unlike the one, 
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h has just been examined, vosits for the Uneme, and for all 
ther Edoid peoples, an origin in the north-east of the Niger- 
> Confluence area. This thesis also applies to most of the 
indigenous ethnic peoples in present-day Nigeria whose 
at languages and related cultural roots have been inter- 
{ with the ancient Nok “culture” and civilisation.” Indeed, 


ed 


sk culture has been described as one of the oldest and most 
Hcated of all the ancient cultures that had evolved and 
ed in what is now Nigeria in the period dating back to 
7 The following evidence obtained from one of Professor 
Obayemi's fascinating works, buttresses the point earlier 
le, and provides further insights into the geographical area in 
at-day Nigeria, where the Nok culture had surfaced, as well 
some of the characteristic features of that culture. It also 
he period in which it attained prominence in the early 
al history of Nigeria: 
The Niger-Benue confluence ... [including the area, which 
extends to the south-western edge of the Jos plateau” that had 
_ witnessed the emergence and development of the Nok culture] 
_ leaps into prominence when we enter the Metal (Iron) Age-the 
period going back some three millennia or more before the 
sent. This acominance is deducted from archaeological 
discoveries which have today been resolved into the Nok 
ulture’ -a well-authenticated prehistoric culture of the whole 
| Nigerian area [from where it later spread to several 
of Nigeria]. In the present state of publicized 
f Nok culture, the most important features for the 
t that actual evidence of metal [iron] working in 
elting furnaces, iron slag, manufactures in iron 
n revealed, some from controlled excavations 
and radio-carbon-dated to the period between 
). 200, with most of them clustering within the 


ice. The following passage contains the 
1 on the subject: 
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[Available] ... archaeological and linguistic evidence do 
converge in giving... to the north-east of the confluence areaa 
significant place in the prehistory and proto-history of the ... 
[roots of the following] urbanized ... polities of Edo, Yoruba and 
Igbo... [who are now located in different territories] to the south 
of the [Niger-Benue Confluence] region. If indeed the Yoruba, 
Igala, Idoma, the Bini-Urhobo-Ishan [as wellas the Uneme, the 
Yekhee of Etsako], and the Igbo, Nupe-Gbari-Kakanda, Igbirra 
[Ebira] - Gade clusters and subgroups are as close as genetic 
classifications and lexicostatistics indicate, the suggestion might 
be put that the homelands of their proto-language(s) should be 
located in the area where these languages share common 
frontiers. These would approximately be in the [north-east of 
the Niger-Benue] confluence area.” 


Let us clearly list, for emphasis, a number of the above-named 
non-Uneme groups (and others), whose descent roots have been 
located in the section of the confluence region indicated in the 
foregoing evidence. They include: 


(i) the Edo-Etsako-Esan-Urhobo-Ora, etc; 
(ii) the Yoruba; 

(iti) the Igbo; 

(iv) the Igala; 

(v) the Idoma; 

(vi) the Nupe; 

(vii) the Ebira; 

(viii) the Kakanda; 

(ix) the Tiv; 

(x) the Gbari (Gbagyi); etc.” 


It would be remembered that all those Nigerian groups and 
several others (not listed here), had earlier been classified as 
speakers of the Kwa family of languages, by Professor Joseph 
Greenberg.” It would also be remembered that their origins had 
been traced to the Niger-Congo basin, where they were said to 
have lived for several] centuries, before their migrations to different 
locations in present-day West, East and Central Africa.® But, 
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SOL Greenberg's thesis on this subject has been questioned 
er eminent linguists, especially Professor Robert G. 
a in 1964, and Professor J. Ballard in 1971; both of 
had rejected the claim of origin in the Niger- Congo basin, 
ected an origin for the peoples in the area now known 
Nigerian Middle Belt.” 
Bear from the foregoing, therefore, that the “Nigerian 
2 Belt’ or the central Nigerian area (which is, of course, 
{ in the heart of the Niger-Benue Confluence region), is the 
yr Bpable place of origin of the ancestral Uneme, and of the 
; other Nigerian groups earlier classified among the Kwa 
rs by Professor Greenberg. It follows from this assertion | 
4 present generations of the above groups are the offspring 
eakers of the various antiquated languages now described 
ruboid; Igboid; Igaloid; Nupoid; Hausoid; etc; which 
icated), were said to have derived their roots from 
--Benue Confluence area®’. It also follows from the above, 
th particular reference to the subject of this study, that the 
classified as Edo by Professor Greenberg must have been 
f the speakers of the ancient Edoid family of languages 
Jneme had been a major component). 
emerged from the foregoing analysis, is that the 
n in the Niger-Benue Confluence area remains till 


ne the nature of the migration patterns 
ancient groups noted above, including 
ated their ancestral homelands in the 


sompelled the mass movements of 
‘These have already been discussed 
ather, the concern is with the process 
s that went southwards from the Ni iger- 
€ ed, the process has been described to be 
involving, among others, the Edoid, [including 


ad — 
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the ancestors of the Uneme], the Yoruboid, the] gboid, the Igaloid, 
etc, who were reported to have moved, as separate groups, during 
these major demographic changes that took place] .... some 
thousands of years ago.”® 

With particular reference to the Edoid (and as I have argued 
elsewhere),* this primary migration culminated in their having 
to occupy the hills of the ancient Akoko-Edo area, south of the 
confluence. It was, perhaps, this early settling by these migrant 
Edoid in this area, before the founding of Benin City by the Edo 
(Bini) in about 900 A.D., that Professor Elugbe had probably 
interpreted to represent an Edoid origin in the ancient hills of the 
now Akoko-Edo area. In the specific case of the Uneme people, 
however, they had moved, during their secondary migration, into 
the Benin area from the ancient hills of Akoko-Edo territory. As 
earlier noted, their arrival in the Benin area took place after the 
founding of Benin City by the Edo (Bini) in about 900 A.D. Other 
Edoid communities which I have argued and held to have also 
moved from the hills of Akoko-Edo to settle in the Benin area 
after about 900 A.D., include, among others, the Auchi and the 
other Yekhee people of Etsako; the Esan: the Urhobo; the Isoko; 
and the Ora. Like the Uneme, however, these other Edoid 
communities established their settlements in areas of their 
preferences on the outskirts of Benin City approved for them by 
the Edo (Bini) monarchy. 


Places of Early Settlement by the Uneme People in the Benin 
Area before c.1370 A.D. 

It has already been indicated that the migrant Uneme arrived in 
the Benin area during Ogiso Ere’s time; and that their first place 
of settlement was on the outskirts of Benin City. It has equally 
been noted that the Uneme were not the only ethnic people of 
non-Edo or non-Bini extraction that were made to live in the Benin 
suburb during the period. Among the factors responsible for the 
adoption and enforcement of the rule, which compelled “non- 
native” populations to establish their new communities on the 
outskirts of Benin City, included the desire to ensure internal 
peace, privacy, stability, and security of the indigenous 
population that occupied the metropolis. It needs stressing that 
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ural practice was not peculiar to ancient Benin during the 
In deed: 


a [practice] of encouraging migrant communities (as 
Be ners), to establish their settlements on the outskirts of 
o-existing cities, was a common cultural trait in the history 
4 development of a number of the early urban centres, which 
{ emerged in different parts of Nigeria and West Africa in the 
colonial era. The main reason was to ensure that the 
omers being admitted and accommodated did not create 
ie urban violence and tensions, which could 
duce negative impact on the pre-existing ae and 
on mic cultures ...of their host communities.. 


ia 
ca 
ta 


) ible to give examples of some of the non-Uneme 
s whose ancestors, in response to the aforementioned 
E established their early villages and clans on the 
cient Benin City. The examples are drawn from the 
sw hich, like the Uneme, and the Edo (Bini), were of 
t. Another reason for using these communities for 
the fact that they had been among the numerous 
5 in \ the Benin area who, like the Uneme, had later 
their various places of settlement to occupy 
what became Afenmai or Afenmailand in the 
lo State, before the emergence of British 
. However, while six of the examples are 
ymunities in the Etsako area of Afenmai, 

n the Owan and Akoko-Edo areas of 
om the Etsako area are as follows: 
_people. Their original settlements 
2a were located at Udo.® 


DeO} ple. They (as earlier indicated), 

sent “South Ibie,” “North Ibie,” 
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(iv) The early Ekperi communities. They all (with the 
exception of those in the present Oghomere)”! were 
said to have had their homestead in the Obadan area 
of Benin.” 


(v) The early Uzairue people. Their ancient communi- 
ties were said to have emerged in the Ogbe area of 
Benin,” although an Edo (Bini) version which is 
contained in the works of Mr. Egharevba and Prince 
Eweka, points to the “Tkpe village (at the outskirts 
of the present Oredo Local Government Area)”, ag 
being the place in which the homestead of the 
Uzairue people in the Benin area had developed 
during the period. 


(vi) The early Okpella people. Their original abode in 
the Benin area was said to be located at “Okha along 
[the present] Sapele Road...” 


The first in the three examples from the present Owan and 
Akoko-Edo areas of Afenmailand comprises the Warrake people 
of the Owen area. Their ancestors were said to have occupied the 
Ezide (Izide) area of ancient Benin, from where they moved to 
settle in their present location in Afenmailand.® The second, 
consists of the Ihievbe people also of the present Owan area. Their 
ancestors were noted to have lived in the Eho (or Ehor) area of 
ancient Benin in the period concerned.” The third, comprises the 
Ikpeshi people of the present Akoko-Edo area of Afenmailand. 
Their ancestors were said to have occupied the Isi area of ancient 
Benin in the period under reference. 

However, with particular reference to the ancestors of the 
present Uneme people, they were (as earlier noted), said to have 
been encouraged by the Benin monarch and his people to move 
into the centre of the City from the periphery, to live among the 
Edo (Bini), during the reign of Ogiso Ere in the period already 
indicated. Some of the reasons for Ogiso Ere’s decision to 
encourage them to move into the centre of the City to establish 
their new settlements have earlier been noted and explained. 
What, perhaps, needs adding is that the relocation of the Uneme 
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ity was expected to enhance and accentuate the process of 
industrialisation of Benin, especially as the Uneme were 
for excellence in iron-working, and for the production of 
fof utilitarian metal crafts, which were in high demand 
hin and outside Benin City during the period. It was for 
ons that a number of other non-Edo or non-Bini iron- 
d communities which, like the Uneme, had hitherto 
d various locations on the outskirts of Benin, were similarly 
to move into the City for settlement. Two examples 
spect were the ancestors of the present Agbede-Aviele 
nd those of the Idegun-Anwain in present-day Etsako. 
ineme, they too had settled in the Igun or Idunmwigun 
. They, therefore, emerged as neighbours of the 
Ugboha, Igun-Adaha, Igun-Enyanugie and Igun- 
ido (Bini) blacksmiths had also established their 
ses during the period. Till date, the Igun area 
antre of blacksmithing in Benin City. 
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(iv) the Uneme marriage institution; 
(v) the Uneme indigenous names; 
(vi) the Uneme indigenous religion; 
(vii) the Uneme indigenous festivals; and 


(viii) the Uneme indigenous patterns of administration. 


The Uneme Family System in Benin Before c. 1370 A.D. 
The pertinent questions to be answered in this section are: 

What does the term, “family”, represent? 

What has been the Uneme’s perception and conception of the 
family? 

Into how many divisions can the Uneme family system be 
categorised? 

What were (and still are), the main functions of the Uneme 
family? 

The family has been described in various ways by different 
scholars. Two examples of such descriptions or definitions are as 
follows, beginning with Professor T. A. Odetola’s, which states that: 

The family is a group of persons united by ties of marriage, 
blood or adoption; consisting [of] a ... household, interacting 


with each other in their respective social roles as husband and 
wife, mother and father, son and daughter, brother and sister, 


creating and maintaining a common culture:.' 


The second definition by Mr. C.U. Ideozu, refers to the family 
as: 
... the institution ... organised around certain patterns of 
behaviour as a system of social relationship which embodies 
certain basic needs of the society. The family is a major building 
block, the foundation of ... [which] is organized around the 
husband, wives and their children.” 


Regarding the Uneme perception and conception of the family, 
the following passage quoted from Mr. Asimiafele’s work throws 
light on the subject: 


Among the Unemhes [sic], the family is everything while the 
individual is nothing irrespective of the power, influence and 
wealth that he [or she] ... [may have acquired]. When one is 
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born into a family, nothing can change him [or her] from 
belonging to that family, not even death. This is because the 
spirit of the departed [member of every family was believed to 
have evolved a way of returning to] ... the family ... [through the 
process of] reincarnation” 


It is clear, from the foregoing, that the Uneme family (like the 
families of other ethnic peoples and societies of the world), had 
served (and still serves), as the foundation of society and culture. 
For, not only had the Uneme, like other ethnic peoples, established 
and maintained their first individual and collective contacts with 
the larger society and culture through their respective family sub- 
structures (which will soon be outlined and discussed), they had 
also regarded the family as the microcosm of both their macro- 
society and culture. Indeed, based on some contemporary socio- 
anthropological models, and in line with Uneme oral traditions, 
it has been possible for me to classify the main structure of the 
Uneme indigenous family system into the following three sub- 
structures: 


(i) the conjugal-family sub-structure; 
(ii) | the nuclear-family sub-structure; and 


(iii) the extended-family sub-structure.* 


The aforementioned sub-structures are socio-anthropological 
terms, which have been related to the historical and cultural 
realities and development of the Uneme people in Benin before 
c.1370 A.D. Thus, for example, the Uneme conjugal-family, like 
those of other pre-colonial Nigerian and African societies, 
comprised the husband and his wife only. The reverse is, however, 
the case with the Uneme nuclear-family sub-structure, which, like 
others elsewhere, consisted of the husband and his wife or wives, 
and their children only. But, their extended-family sub-structure, 
like those in other African societies, did comprise relatives that 
had spread beyond the conjugal and nuclear-family units to 
include the grand parents, their own parents, their brothers, 
Sisters, uncles, aunts, nephews, nieces, and those of the current 
generation of the husbands and wives, and their brothers and 
Sisters, as well as their children. 


ee 
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It is essential to note that certain Major features were (and 
still are), common among the three inter-connected Categories of 
the sub-structures of the Uneme indigenous family system 


(i) the membership of every Uneme family in Benin 
consisted of men, women and children united by 
bonds of marriage, blood or adoption; 


(ii) these various members of each Uneme family in 
Benin had lived together under one roof and, thus, 
continued (as they had done, in their former places 
of settlement) to constitute one corporate 
household; 


(ili) they usually communicated and Sustained such 
inter-personal interactions, through their various 
sociopolitical and technoeconomic activities and 
related functions, which they performed daily in 
their diverse Capacities, as husbands and wives, 
fathers and mothers, sons and daughters, etc; 


(iv) they also sustained and continued to develop such 
ties, through their common Uneme language, and 
other shared cultura] values; including their 
indigenous religious beliefs and allied traditions 
and practices. 
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ywever, we have concentrated attention on the Uneme extended- 
ily sub-structure. The reasons are that: it occupied and 
| ied the pre-eminent position in the indigenous structure and 
rganisation of the general Uneme family system, during and after 
year, c.1370 A.D.; and it played the most important and 
yminant role in collectively moulding the character of its 
bers right from their youth through adolescence up to 
rurity. One of the ways by which this is achieved had been 
ougl the inculcation in each members of the positive ethical 
ues and traditions not only of the diverse conjugal and nuclear- 
units that had comprised the Uneme extended-families, 
f the entire Uneme society.’ Notable among such Uneme 
lva lues are those relating to: 


belief in the existence of the Supreme Being (God), 
called Osanobula in Uneme; 


loyalty to, and absolute respect for, the Edafe and 
. ‘the Edion (heads of the various Uneme family 
_ lineages, compounds, quarters, kindreds, vines 


d work and perseverance; 


the e practice of being one’s brother's 


oe 
; positively and timely, to all Uneme 
duties and responsibilities; 


cs sf 
a/. eis | 
‘ (x) f°> 


commitment to the progress, development, protec- 
tion and well-being of Uneme society and culture: 


(xi) participation in all major festivals, rites, rituals and 
- ceremonies, which had been adapted to, and 
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developed by the Uneme people in Benin during 
the period; and 


(xii) strict adherence to the Oath of confidentiality, which 
the Uneme people had taken (before their settling 
in Benin), not to divulge to non-Uneme people, the 
secret of the success of their indigenous iron 
technology.’ Although the reasons for the decision 
to prevent this aspect of their cultural heritage from 
spreading to other sub-groups and communities at 
that time have already been outlined in the 
introductory chapter of this book, F urther reference 
to some of the major issues connected with this 
development will be made later in this book, 


However, as was the case in their former places of settlement 
before coming to Benin in about the tenth century, the Uneme 
people in Benin, succeeded, generally, in utilising their extended- 
family units for attaining their various cultural targets, including 
those noted earlier, and others, during the period. One of the 
major factors, which facilitated their success in this direction, was 
the value and importance they attached to their sociopolitical and 
technoeconomic culture, which they had successfully adapted to 
their new locations in Benin City during the period. Another 
reason was that of the friendly atmosphere, which had generally 
existed in the kingdom of Benin at that time, and which had 
encouraged the Uneme people to freely adapt their family system 
and allied cultural institutions to the changing scenario and 
environment in ancient Benin City before c.1370 A.D, 

Having briefly examined the nature, structure and functions _ 
of the indigenous family system which the Uneme people had 
adapted to, and developed in, ancient Benin City during their 
habitation in the area from about the tenth to the late fourteenth 
centuries, let us now proceed to discuss the organisational 
structure of their quarters, kindreds, villages and clans, which 
they estblished in Benin at that time. 
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ructure of the Uneme Quarters, Kindreds, Villages and 
1 Benin Before c.1370 A.D. 

he migrant Uneme had brought to ancient Benin City, nee 
us eemuly structure which they adapted to their emergent 
ties in the area in the period under discussion, they also. 
Eieir pre-existing forms of quarters, kindreds, villages 
;in the area. These various institutions were revived in 
provide reinforcement and relief to all Uneme families, 
ere based in each of the component quarters, kindreds, 
id clans. 

ie ai further on this issue, it may be necessary 
plain the terms, quarters, kindreds, villages and 
din this book. We begin with the term, “quarter”. A 
be Bcuned as a part of a village or town inhabited by 
ended-families that derived their descent from a 
a grandiather, who was related to the founder or 


he a Se 


qi arters which came into being in the 
fanc ient Benin City, were among the numerous 
: 10} ee culture, which they had brought 
and i in the Niger-Benue Confluence area. 
ait 1e emergent Uneme quarters did not 
| Stl ructures and corporate foundations 
| simply continued their historical 
th, transformation and development 
Ourteenth century. Each of the 

. Be enin was headed by its oldest 

was accorded full honours and 
heads of the various extended- 
ae te), but also by the leaders of 

ar-family lineages and their 
: whose connections with the 
the 1 constituent extended- 


dred? What comprises its 
ership? Mr. Hugo F. Marshall, 
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one of the early Colonial District Officers, who had served in the 
Benin Province during British rule in Nigeria, did attempt to define 
the kindred from the point of view of how he understood its 
structure and operation among some of the Edoid communities, 
including the Uneme in 1937. As he puts it: 


It is difficult to give a [magisterial] definition of a kindred, as it is 
merely a smaller edition of the village, and there is no hard and 
fast line by which a kindred can be distinguished froma village. 
The original distinction was probably geographical. As the 
original kindred which formed the village grew, there was a 
tendency for some families to move off and make a fresh 
settlement. They still regarded themselves as part of the original 
kindred, but in course of ime, they became a separate kindred, 
but remained members of the same village. 


It is necessary to note that the foregoing descriptive analysis 
of the kindred by Mr. Hugo Marshall, perfectly fits into the 
Uneme's conception of this vital component of their indigenous 
sociopolitical culture in the period under discussion. Besides, it 
explains some of the major stages of evolution, changes and 
development, which each of the Uneme kindreds underwent not 
only in the Idunmwigun area of ancient Benin City before c.1370 
A.D., but also in the former places in which the Uneme people 
had settled, prior to their coming to Benin. Needless reiterating 
that all the other indigenous cultural institutions of the Uneme, 
like those of the other Edoid and non-Edoid communities in pre- 
colonial Nigeria and Africa, witnessed similar historical processes 
of growth, transformations and development during the same 
period. What, perhaps, needs emphasising is the fact that such 
changes in the structure, character and composition of the 
indigenous systems and institutions of the Uneme, and of non- 
Uneme communities, bear an eloquent testimony to the assertions 
earlier made in this book, and in those of other Africanist scholars 
that, change was a permanent feature of both the sociopolitical 
cultures and technoeconomic cultures and traditions of African 
societies before the emergence of the British and other European 
forms of colonialism on this continent. 

We now return to the Uneme indigenous kindreds in Benin 
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xplain the facts of the similarities that had existed in their 
sational structures and membership in the period before 
) A.D. Indeed, as earlier indicated, each of the Uneme 
Pa in Benin was made up of several quarter whose early 
, rs had descended from a common ancestor.’ Like the Uneme 
3 ao. units and quarters, each of their kindreds in Benin, 
saded by the Odafe, who symbolised and epitomised the 
»f the ancestors of each of the kindreds. However, the Odafe 
Hi neme kindred in Benin was regarded as superior to 
f the component extended-families and quarters not only 
is, but also in terms of the sociopolitical power and 
ye meee they had wielded during the period. This 
ye aspect of the Uneme indigenous sociopolitical 
tt had emerged in Benin, will be examined elsewhere 
Ee us turn to the organisational structure and 
of of the Uneme villages in Benin before c.1370 A. E, 
n, th he term, “village”, could be said to mean “an 
ou: ses smaller than a town [in terms of size, status 
v3 Ry Vhile not doubting this fact about the village 
e town, it is also true that the village is bigger 
alet. In fact, a hamlet is a small version of a 
lus ter of few huts or houses.’’ However, 
oO! the village tallies with the Uneme’s 
1eC din their oral traditions.” Structurally, 
. other Edoid villages before and after 
2 the family lineages, quarters and 
y headed by the oldest man in the 
lio. The mode of administration will 
ar, the following communities earlier 
id to have constituted the main 
nmMWw igun area of Benin, where the 
d re-cultivated their villages and 
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A brief explanation on what a clan is, its main structure and 
composition is necessary. The following paragraph has been 
quoted from Mr. Hugo Marshall’s Intelligence Report of 1937, to 
explain what a clan is, its composition and related characteristics: 


Each clan traces its descent from a common ancestor, ... [and 
basically,.it] is divided into villages, usually also having a 
common ancestor, [who], in most cases, [was] a ‘son’ of the 
founder of the Clan. The villages are divided into kindreds 
which are themselves again sub-divided into [quarters, 
compounds and family units]. The distinction between a 
kindred and a village is difficult to draw, as each village, with 
one or two exceptions, is itself descended from a common 
ancestor and therefore is strictly a kindred [in a sense]. As 
between a village and clan, the distinction is usually 


geographical.." 


It is not exactly known how many clans the people of Uneme 
were able to establish and develop in ancient Benin City during 
the period of their stay in the area up to c. 1370 A.D. It is also 
difficult to determine the number of villages, which they founded 
in each of the clans during the period. Indeed, both the Edo (Bini) 
and Uneme oral traditions and related evidence on the subject, 
are silent on these issues. But, it is clear, from such sources, that 
the Uneme clans in Benin were independent of one another. The 
same, of course, applies to their component villages, although 
(unlike the clans), the leaders and rulers of the villages were said 
to have respectfully responded to, and acknowled ged, the 
authority of their clan heads. 


The Uneme Age-Grades in Benin Before c.1370 A.D. 

The term, “age-grade”, (also known as the age-group), may be 
detined as a system by which persons of relatively the same ages 
are selected and graded into a group. In essence, the main cultural 
parameter used for this form of grading, is the chronological or 
biological ages of the persons concerned. In Uneme Nekhua 
however, while the founding age groupings might have been 
based on this mode of grading, the process of selecting members 
of subsequent age grades (till date) is based on grouping of the 
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s of every wife of members of the same age grade into 
rade while the next set of sons are grouped into the next 
8 pee. Same happens to daughters of women in the same 
ade. It is important to note that this mode of grading of 
‘cut across sex, involving both Uneme men and women; 
a common feature of the sociopolitical culture of all 
— and clans in Benin City in the period under 
ce > ‘It was also acommon practice among most of the other 
communities (including the Edo or the Bini), and was 
practised by a number of other ethnic and sub-ethnic 
anc d d communities that had emerged elsewhere in present- 
a and Africa in the pre-colonial period. However, our 
al ern, in this section, is with the manner in which the 
OF ple were able to revive and adapt this vital aspect of 
eno $ sociopolitical culture, which they had brought 
loid homeland in the Niger-Benue Confluence to their 
"of settlement in ancient Benin. The treatment will, of 
et the reasons for their having to revive and retain 
in Benin, as well as the nature and structure of the 
> Uneme age-grades. 
3 the Uneme people had revived and retained 
ttl le ment pattern based on the family lineages, 
lages and clans in ancient Benin; so also 
meaigenous age-grades system and 
N in their emergent places of settlement 
e main reason for the retention and 
g rades system in Benin stemmed from 
tance, which they had continued to 
nin their sociopolitical culture. Other 
I eu had continued, among 
as 
ea asicr differentiation of the elders 
chilc tren in each of the indigenous 
les in Benin at that time; 


he unity of members of each 
age-grades, through regular 
Ilied cultural interactions 
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between the members, especially as expressed in 
their constant inter-personal relations, official 
meetings, exchange of ideas and experiences, and 
collectively solving certain problems common to the 
age-sets or to the entire Uneme community; 


(iii) enable the heads of the various Uneme villages and 
clans in Benin at that time to know the numbers of 
the different sets of the age-grades existing at every 
given period in each of their communities, thus, 
easing the problems of general identification, 
recognition, delegation and distribution of 
communal roles and duties among the diverse sets 
of the age-grades for the advancement and progress 
of the Uneme society; and 


(iv) encourage the grooming and graduation of new age- 
sets to take on leadership responsibilities, after the 
passing away of the older sets, thus, ensuring that 
no gap existed in the leadership and rulership 
hierarchies in each of the component Uneme 
communities. ! 


Generally, there were two broad categories of the age-grades 
in every Uneme community in Benin City before c.1370 A.D. This 
categorisation was as applicable to the male age-grades as it was 
to the females’. The first main category comprised the senior sets 
of the age-grades, while the second consisted of the junior sets. 
With particular reference to the senior age-grades category, oral 
traditions collected recently have shown that each of the grades 
comprised no fewer than three age-sets."*° The names (given to 
them by their communities), varied, although their structures, 
compositions and functions were generally similar in nature, for 
instance, the senior male age-sets. These are known in some of 
the sub-groups of the Uneme, especially by the people of Uneme 
Aki-Osu, as follows: 

‘ (a) the Edion-Iviuru; 
(b) the Edion-Ezigele; and 
(c) the Edion-Useniughere.”” 
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imilarly, among the sub-group now called the Uneme 
n, the senior male age-sets are referred to as: 
a) the Edion- Ukpokpo; 
b) the Edion-Evuaru; and 
) the Edion-Ezigele." 

115 
case of those now called the Uneme Nekhua, the three 
le age- -sets under review are known as: 

_ the Edion-lviuru, 
the Edion-Ezigele; and 
the Edion-Useniughere.”” 

ning the sub-group now known as the Uneme 
yr Imiava, the three senior male age-sets being 
e continued to be referred to as: 

he seer 
ee, and 
Ukhiodeh.”° 
es adopted by the Uneme Oghomeze or Imiava 
9 those adopted by their neighbours now 
Jdochi or Uzosi for each of their three sets 
ades.*' There had, however, existed some 
sen these two inter-related Uneme 
t, especially at the level of the junior 
@ of such differences was with the 
sach of the junior sets of their age- 
discussed in the appropriate sub- 


Z0s1), however, in the community 
le three senior male age-sets are 


ii | 


Pied 0 
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oldest Uneme person. His approval is required for all traditional 
activities. 

Having given the above examples, of the three dominant sets 
of the senior male age-grades in most of the Uneme villages and 
clans which had emerged in Benin City before c.1370 A.D., let us 
now briefly indicate the approximate ages of the members of each 
of the age-sets. Generally, those who belonged to the following 
age-sets, namely: the Edio-Iviuru, the Oberua and the Ogobor, were 
regarded as the most senior members of the senior age-grades of 
the Uneme. Their ages were put at fifty years and above.” But, 
one major exception, among others, was the case of the members 
of the Edion-Ukpokpo in Uneme Erhurun, whose ages were fixed at 
seventy years and above.” 

It was, indeed, the members of this age-set and those of the 
Edion-Iviuru that were entitled to wear the highly-valued red (fez) 
caps in most of the Uneme villages and clans. This was because 
they were holders of the most senior and most respected titles in 
their respective communities. It was from among them, for 
example, that the most senior member (in terms of his 
chronological age), was usually elected and installed as the village 
head or clan head in the period under study. 

Let us indicate the approximate ages of members of the other 
senior male age-sets listed above. These approximate ages may 
however not be very accurate for the members of the various age 
grades in Uneme Nekhua as a result of the difference in the 
selection process. Two examples of these are the Edion-Ezigele 
and the Edion-Usentughere. Concerning the Edion-Ezigele age-sets, 
especially those that emerged in the communities now known as 
the Uneme Erhurun, Uneme Aki-Osu and Uneme Nekhua, each 
of the members was generally, not below fifty years.” In respect — 
of the Edion-Usenighere, however, especially those which came 
into being in Uneme Aki-Osu and Uneme Nekhua, during the 
period, the members were generally between fifteen and twenty 
years. Below them, were the junior male age-sets. At the lowest 
rung of the ladder, were children of ages between six and seven.” 
Like all the other age-sets in both the junior and senior categories, 
and of both sexes, members of this children’s age-set, did perform 
certain rites and rituals connected with the Irhuamin or the age- 
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3 ceremonies. However, these ceremonies were organised 
es. Among the Uneme Erhurun community, for example, 
t phase of the ceremonies was (and still is), known as the 
_ The following quotation provides further insights into 
= significance of this ceremony: 


i A 


a a is the process of initiation of all male children [of] 
tween ages 6 and 7 into Unemhe [sic] [i-e., Uneme] culture .. 
) panation is mandatory for every Unemhe [sic] [i-e., Uneme] 
: _ born into the culture. The Osokhulun title gives an 
e [sic] [i.e., Uneme] male an identity that transcends .. 
_ incarnation [thus, enabling him to belong to the 
ivalent age-sets of the Uneme in the other worlds]. 
...[The]Ezigelee fi.e., Ezigele] [age-grades and title-taking 
ionies s usually marked] the second phase of the boys’ ascent 
a ood i inan in Uneme community [especially among the 


Erhurun, in some of the other Uneme communities, 

transformation to the senior male age-set, exceeded 
ases. In Uneme Nekhua, for example, no fewer 
junior age-sets were established and had to be 
i through, with the relevant rites, rituals and 
ied. These four junior male age-sets are: 


that these junior age-sets, like their 
r Uneme communities, were utilised 
jiders of the most senior grades for 
is. Because of their teenage nature 
members were very active and 


r aw senior sets of their age- 
., SO did the women. Besides, 
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senior age-grades had different sets, comprising persons of 
divergent ages; so did their female counterparts, in every Uneme 
community. Moreover, the names by which these Uneme female 
age-sets and the titled-societies were known, like those of their 
male counterparts, also varied from one community to the another. 
However, it is possible to give three notable examples as follows: 

(a) the Odion-Ikposo; 

(b) the Ikposo-Edion; and 

(c) the Igbidegwa.” 


The foregoing, had, in fact, represented some of the senior 
female age-sets, as well as the titled-associations into which the 
young Uneme women had to graduate, after performing a series 
of initiation rites and ceremonies. It needs pointing out that the 
most senior of them all was the Odion-Ikposo (the oldest woman), 
in each of the Uneme villages and clans. She was usually selected 
from the apex age-set and titled-society of every Uneme 
community. She was, therefore, usually the oldest surviving 
member of both her age-set and titled-society in each of the 
component Uneme communities. This, indeed, was how the 
migrant Uneme from the Niger-Benue Confluence succeeded in 
reviving and adapting their age-grades system and related 
sociocultural practices to their emergent places of settlement in 
ancient Benin from about the tenth to the fourteenth centuries. In 
spite of changes in environment and in other factors, which had 
influenced (both positively and negatively), the processes of the 
cultural adaptation and development of these Uneme age-grades 
in Benin, the people ensured their continued functioning and 
utilisation for maintaining the relevant aspects of their ways of 
life for which they had been evolved and sustained, over the years. © 

It is pertinent here to discuss the nature of the marriage system, 
which the Uneme people had also adapted to, and developed in, 
Benin before c.1370 A.D. 


The Uneme Marriage System in Benin Before c.1370 A.D. 

In order to understand the Uneme marriage system, it 1s 

appropriate to ask the following questions. | 
What is marriage? What value and significance did the Uneme 
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prattach to this institution before and after c.1370 A.D.? 
ing to: Professor Bassey W. Andah, the institution of 
iage serves as “means of ensuring the survival of the human 
2 731 Professor J.S. Mbiti describes it as “a sacred duty for 
| | persons if the flow of life is to continue.”** He also refers 
Ese as the “meeting point for the three layers of life 
fi most African people; [namely,] the past, the present 
e.”* The Uneme people held marriage in high esteem 
» pre. Molonial period not only because of the honour, 
bil pity: pride and prestige which it bestowed upon married 
: Beiso because of the vital role which it plays in ensuring 
in fee creation thus, facilitating the growth and 
c * the people’s population and their over-all 
t they recognised and fully appreciated the 
marriage in the establishment and development of 
nuclear, and extended-family structures; and in 
men and women, who were married, to legally and 
isfy their sexual desires and needs. Needless 
e fact that sex was one of the relatively scarce basic 
in ce creation. The other basic needs include air, 
elter. Unfettered access to marital sex and to 
2ds of the human specie, therefore, enhance 
sical stability, growth and development of 
pe perle in the pre-colonial Uneme society 
ic. aspects of the human social 
310n for their realisation. 
lature and typologies of Uneme 
criod under study, it is essential that 
prong assertions made by previous 
1. The aim, of course, is to correct 
i reconstruct this aspect of the 
me. One of these has been the 
t the “Uneme are an endogamous 
flaws in this assertion. First, 
et ‘most practical sense of the 
- What is endogamy? Simply 
om forbidding marriage outside 
st, the Opposite of exogamy, which 
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encourages marriage outside one’s own group. Indeed, the 
Uneme people had, in part, practised endogamy and, in part, 
encouraged exogamy. There are different kinds of endogamy and 
exogamy. But, we shall restrict ourselves to the types which were 
developed and adapted in Benin, by the Uneme before c.1370 A.D. 
We start with endogamy, and identify two types. While the 
first type imposes marriage restriction on men, who were 
forbidden from marrying wives from outside their own ethnic or 
sub-ethnic group, the second, imposes this sort of marriage 
restriction on women, who were not permitted to get married to 
men from outside their own group. It is important to note that, it 
was this second typology of endogamy that the Uneme people 
developed and adapted in Benin before c.1370 A.D. In fact, Uneme 
girls and women were forbidden by the customs of various Uneme 
communities in Benin from marrying non-Uneme men.* The 
reasons will be examined later. The point being made here, 
however, is that Dr. Bradbury’s assertion is too general and 
categorically absolute. It did not, for instance, take into 
consideration the fact that, while Uneme girls and women were 
forbidden to get married to non-Uneme men, their men were free 
to marry from outside Uneme society.” It ought to have been 
obvious, therefore, that what operated then among the Uneme 
was a ‘mixed-pie’ of elements of endogamy (which affected only 
the female segment of the Uneme population), and those of 
exogamy (which applied to their men). The second major flaw in 
Dr. Bradbury’s assertion concerns the claim that the Uneme were 
a “caste group”. Undoubtedly, the Uneme, especially those in 
Akoko-Edo, had suffered discrimination by their neighbours (who 
had castigated them). But, the flaw in Dr. Bradbury’s assertion 
lies in its inability to indicate the period in which the caste system 
was imposed on the Uneme by their neighbours. Such a 
chronological demarcation ought to have been made, because the 
issue of the caste prejudice against the Uneme did not arise in 
Benin. As will be shown later, this negative aspect of the people’s 
cultural history came into being after their migration from Benin, 
and during the occupation by some of the communities in the 
Etsako and Akoko-Edo areas of the present northern Edo State.. 
Now, let us discuss the forms of marriages which were 
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2d by the Uneme and adapted in Benin before c.1370 A.D. 

hole, no fewer than six types emerged during the period, 

varied from one community to another. Below, is a list 

nes of such forms of marriages common among the people 

ne Nekhua: 

) the adegbe marriage; 

) the Okposo-ode marriage; 

the osami marriage; 

_ the osanionimi marriage; 

__ the isomi-okposo marriage; and 

_ the okposo-do-sami marriage.* 

mmunities developed one pattern, an example of 

e people now called the Uneme Ekpedo, whose 

jage system is known as the Amuoko™ in the period 
During the same period, some other Uneme 

3, especially those now known as the Uneme 

iava), and the Uneme Udochi developed two types, 


adegbe marriage; and 
sami marriage.” 

™ 
oups developed three types. These include 
n as the Uneme Erhurun and the Uneme 
types, which the Uneme Erhurun had 
uring the period were: 
larriage is the same as the type earlier 


pe 


marriage; and 
or 
: ia € hd 


ne 


4 


to be the Uneme Aki-Osu’s versions 


OEE 
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The above varieties of Uneme marriages and others (not 
listed), disprove the assertion by Dr. Bradbury that this group of 
people had only three types of marriages in the pre-colonia] 
period. Dr. Bradbury had listed the three types of Uneme 
marriages as comprising the “... amoya, isunt [sic] and onabo” 8 

Having identified some of the most notable examples of the 
types of marriages developed by the Uneme people in their 
respective communities in Benin before ¢c. 1370 A.D., let us now 
examine what each of these forms of Marriages had meant, 
especially in terms of their nature and general characteristics. We 
proceed by identifying those types, which seem to have had 
similar or common features and characteristics, noting, with less 
concern, however, the differences or variations, which existed in 
the indigenous names by which the marriages were described or 
known by the people. Three pre-eminent types are: 

(i) the adegbe marriage; 
(ii) the osami Marriage; and 
(ili) the okposo-ode matriage. 


We begin with the adegbe form of marriage which (as already 
stated), was common among the following Uneme communities: 
Uneme N ekhua, Uneme Frhurun, Uneme Oghomeze (Imiava), and 
Uneme Udochi. One common characteristic of this type of marriage 
was that it encouraged a situation in which a man would take his 
wife from within his own community. In Uneme Nekhua, for 
example, it entailed the marriage by an Uneme Nekhua man to 


for the acceptance of this, as an adeghe marriage, in the two 
communities, was due to the close kinship ties, which had existed 
between the Uneme Erhurun people and those of Uneme Aki- 
Osu. In Uneme Oghomeze (Imiava), however, the adegbe marriage 
was said to occur, if an Uneme Oghomeze (Imiava) man got 
married to an Uneme Oghomeze (Imiava) woman. The same, of 
course, was the case in Uneme Udochi during the period. 
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We now turn to the osam1i form of marriage of the Uneme. As 
earlier noted, the osami form of marriage was common among the 
following Uneme communities, namely: Uneme Nekhua; Uneme 
Erhurun; Uneme Oghomeze (Imiava); and Uneme Udochi. 
However, its nature and structure did vary, and, therefore, meant 
different positive things to the different communities in which 
the system had blossomed, before and after c.1370 A.D. In Uneme 
Nekhua, for example, the osami system of marriage took place 
between an Uneme Nekhua man and a non-Uneme Nekhua 
woman.” In Uneme Erhurun, the reverse was, however, the case. 
Here, the system encouraged an Uneme Erhurun woman to marry 
or secure a wife for either her only son or for her brother, or, in 
fact, for any of the other male members of her matrilineage.** 
Several factors were responsible, notably among which were: (i) 
the desire to practically demonstrate one’s concern, care and love 
for one’s only son or for one’s brother, and for other affected male 
members of one’s matrilineal family; and (ii) the weak 
socioeconomic positions of some of the affected men (especially 
those who were unable, to secure wives by themselves). This 
cultural practice further brings to light, the matrilineal nature and 
character of Uneme society. 

Unlike in Uneme Erhurun, however, in Uneme Oghomeze 
(Imiava), the osami kind of marriage was also known as the enubo 
or onabo marriage. This was due to the fact that this system, like 
in Uneme Nekhua, involved an Uneme Oghomeze (Imiava) man 
marrying a non-Uneme Oghomeze (Imiava) woman.” The same 
was the case in Uneme Udochi, where the osami kind of marriage 
encouraged an Udochi man to marry a non-Udochi woman.** 

Next, is the okposo-ode form of marriage. As earlier indicated, 
this system of marriage was common among the Uneme Nekhua. 
It was characterised by the practice in which an Uneme Nekhua 
man secured a wife from any of the other Uneme communities.” 
The main difference between this form of marriage and the osami 
or the onabo type was that while the okposo-ode wife had to be an 
Uneme woman, the osami or the onabo wife could come from non- 
Uneme communities. 

Having briefly examined the various forms of marriages 
developed by the Uneme Nekhua people, and shown some of 


ee 
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their similarities and differences during the same period, let us 
discuss some other types, especially the following three, which 
have earlier been noted: 

(a) the osamonimi marriage; 

(b) the 1mi-ikposo marriage; and 

(c) the okposo-do-sami marriage. 


Although these forms of marriages were dominantly prevalent 
among the Uneme Nekhua people, they were equally appreciated 
and implemented by some other Uneme communities in the 
period under discussion. We start with the osamonini form of 
marriage. This refers to marriage by inheritance. It was associated 
with the marrying of the wives of late Uneme Nekhua men by 
some of their male relations. The practice was, however, restricted 
to those women who were properly married by their late husbands, 
through payment of full dowry and bridewealth, as well as allied 
“ritual payments” °° 

However, there are two kinds of the osamonimi marriage in 
Uneme Nekhua. The first type was restricted to wives taken 
through the okposo-ode and osanu forms of marriages.*! Such wives 
were usually inherited by interested male relations of their late 
husbands. The second, unlike the first type (which has just been 
explained), affected the wives secured by their late husbands 
through the adegbe system of marriage.” But, unlike the okposo- 
ode and osaniu widows, however, the adegbe widows in Uneme 
Nekhua, were free to refuse to re-marry in their late husbands’ 
families. They were, therefore, free to return to their own 
patrilineages and thereafter, re-marry. In essence, their late 
husbands’ patrilineages had no right of inheritance over them. 
The reason was that no full dowry and bridewealth were paid on . 
them before they were married. The factor of relative poverty 
and inability to secure some assistance from affluent neighbours 
or from relations, were among the limiting obstacles, which had 
made it impossible for the Uneme men concerned and others, in 
similar situations, to pay the required dowry and bridewealth on 
their wives. As earlier indicated, this form of marriage and the 
conditions which had encouragd it to thrive, were not peculiar to 
the Uneme people during the period. For, indeed, the adegbe 
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pattern of marriage had equally emerged and developed among 
other Edoid sub-groups, such as the Yekhee of Etsako, the Owan 
and the Esan during the same period.® 

Next to be examined, is the 1m1-ikposo form of marriage in 
Uneme Nekhua. This could be likened to what may be termed: 
marriage by betrothal. It was similar to the ebee type of marriage 
‘among Esan communities, which Dr. Christopher Okojie has 
brilliantly explained. As he puts it, the ebee type of marriage 
entailed, among others, the process by which: 


Aman... [literally had to] ‘beg’ for the hand of a girl [in marriage] 
from [her] conception [in her mother’s womb up] to the age of 
five. Seeing a woman pregnant the man would send her ... 
[logs] of fire-wood (for night heating since the mud houses with 
thatched roofs [in which the Esan and the Uneme and the other 
Edoid peoples had lived at that time] were [usually] very cold), 
and [in the process of bringing such logs of fire-wood, the man 
was usually reported to say to the pregnant woman], ‘may the 
departed spirits [of our ancestors] deliver you safely, ... if the 
child should bea girl, I beg for her hand in marriage’. The man 
might be anything up to sixty years in age. 


If, indeed, the pregnant woman had a baby girl, the man was 
said to have renewed his request, by giving more gifts of logs of 
fire-wood, yams, etc, to his proposed mother in-law. It is 
interesting to note that a number of other prospective suitors (up 
to two, three or more), would have shown similar interest in 
_ asking for THIS FOETUS’s hand [in marriage]!”"” However, the 
mother and father of the young bride were said to have usually 
‘taken a non-committal stand, during this period of the betrothal 
of their baby daughter by her numerous suitors. But, they would 
usually continue to receive from such prospective suitors, the 
Various gift items earlier mentioned, and many more. The end- 
tesult, however, was that one of the prospective suitors (especially 
the one, who was adjudged most acceptable to the girl and to her 
parents), “was rewarded with acquiescence.” “From that 
‘Moment ... [onwards] he [was considered to have secured for 
himself, a piece of jewel’] ... which he would continue to ... [attend 
tO appreciably, and maintain] until DEATH DO THEM PART.” 
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It is significant that no forms of monetary dowry was demanded 
on this sort of wife, although her husband would continue to bring 
to his mother-in-law, more logs of fire-wood, yams, and water 
during the dry season (when water was usually scarce); and to 
his father-in-law, he brought palm wine, and often rendered “free 
labour in his farm or came to assist [him] during the house building 
season|s].”© The more he responded positively and usefully to 
his wife’s family, the happier the marriage was said to turn out to 
be. The point being made is that the im1-okposo type of marriage 
in pre-colonial Uneme Nekhua, followed (to a large extent), the 
model of the ebee pattern in Esan and elsewhere in some other 
Edoid communities, where the system had similarly prevailed, 
during the period. 

Lastly, was the okposo-do-sami form of marriage in Uneme 
Nekhua. This type, unlike the osamonimi, the 1m1-ikposo, and other 
forms of the Uneme marriages already treated, was characterised 
by a system in which a barren woman married another woman 
and gave her out as wife to any male member of her matrilineage; 
so as to produce children for her, who would inherit her property.” 
Such property were usually those which she would have access 
to, through inheritance, in her father’s natal family.” This cultural 
practice again, underscores the matrilineal-oriented nature of 
Uneme society before and after c.1370 A.D. 

We should note that both polygamy and monogamy were 
allowed to blossom in all Uneme communities in the period under 
review. However, like in most of the other pre-colonial Nigerian 
and African societies, in each of the Uneme communities, 
polygamy assumed the pre-eminent and preponderant position. 
This was motivated and sustained by a number of factors, notably 
among which were: the need to produce more children; the need _ 
to use such children and their mothers to support and enhance 
the sociopolitical and technoeconomic development of the main 
beneficiaries of this system, especially the male heads of the 
families, who served as fathers and husbands in the lineages. 

Mention must also be made about divorce, because of its 
connection with the institution of marriage in Uneme and other 
pre-colonial African communities. This connection was based on 
the fact that the collapse of any of the different forms of marriages 


= 
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discussed earlier usually led to divorce. It needs noting, however, 

¢hatin Uneme, as in most of the other pre-colonial African societies, 

divorce was highly discouraged. In fact, it was almost prohibited 

for the following reasons: 

’ (i) to show enough respect for the institution of 
marriage; 


(ii) | to encourage and ensure the stability, growth and 
development of this institution; 


(iii) | to enable each component family to remain intact, 
and encourage the members to develop the spirit of 
one-ness, tolerance, perseverance and peaceful co- 
existence; etc. 


In spite of such safety-valves which were evolved and 
developed to ensure the progress and prosperity of the institution 
of marriage in Uneme communities, it was practically impossible 
to prevent occurrences of divorce. Several factors were 
responsible. Among these were: incessant serious quarrels among 
couples; promiscuity; feeling of insecurity in the marriage; 
selfishness and insincerity on the part of one of the couples; etc. 
On the whole, however, cases of divorce were relatively few 
among the Uneme, and they did not pose any serious threat to 
their institution of marriage. 


_ The Uneme Indigenous Names in Benin Before c.1370 A.D. 

A stimulating reference has earlier been made, in chapter two, to 
the issue of the Uneme indigenous names. What, perhaps, needs 
reiterating here is that the Uneme, like all the other pre-colonial 
Nigerian and African societies, “conceived of names as emblems 
of identity.” This, of course, explains why names were borne by 
all persons in Uneme society before and after c. 1370 A.D. The 
desire to uphold, defend and maintain their cultural symbols and 
identity, as well as secure access to other numerous sociopolitical 
advantages associated with the bearing of names, encouraged the 
Uneme people not only to retain, but also to ensure continuity in 
the spread of their indigenous names among their children and 
wards in Benin during the period being discussed. Indeed, names 
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were usually given to Uneme children shortly after their birth 
into their various families. A specific date and time were usually 
fixed for the naming of children. Certain major ceremonies were 
organised to mark such naming events. However, these 
ceremonial and ritualistic aspects of the subject do not form part 
of this discourse. Indeed, our focus is on the typologies, 
structures, meaning, value and significance of Uneme indigenous 
names, as well as on the factors which had facilitated and, in fact, 
dictated what kinds of names that were given to Uneme children 
during the period. We begin with the factors, which had 
determined the nature of the names given, and classify such factors 
into the following three categories: 

(a) the religious factor; 

(b) the historical factor; and 

(c) the philosophical factor. 


We now proceed to explain each of these factors, and the 
nature of the names, which had resulted from their cultural impact 
on Uneme communities. First, is the religious factor. This was 
connected with the indigenous belief system of the Uneme people. 
Thus, the names, which this factor had influenced were those that 
reflected the people’s belief in the existence of the Supreme Being. 
The reason was that the Uneme, like the other Edoid and non- 
Edoid Nigerian and African peoples, believed in the existence of 
one God whose control over human affairs was accepted to be 
overwhelming. This was why certain names were evolved and 
developed to show the people's highest regards and respects for 
their Creator. For instance, among the Yekhee of Etsako and other 
Edoid communities, in Uneme society, such names were largely 
uni-sexual in nature.“ They were, therefore, given to both the © 
Uneme male and female children by their parents or grandparents. 
Three examples of such Uneme names are as follows: 

(i) Osigwe: literally meaning that I look up to, rely and 
depend upon, God for His support and assistance 
in whatever task | undertake. 


(ii)  Osionebo or Oshionebo: literally meaning that God is 
the provider of greater protection and security than 
the magic and medicine of the Ebo priests. 
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(iii) | Aigbonoga: literally meaning that, it is forbidden to 
beat or fight a person who is in the process of 
praying to God.” 


art 


_ There were, however, other forms of Uneme names, which 
were also given in connection with the people's belief in other 
ements prevalent in their indigenous religious structure and 
environment. Among such names, for instance, were those 
associated with the people’s belief in Spirits. Indeed, Uneme 
communities, like others, in pre-Islamic, and pre-Christian 
Nigerian and African societies, deeply believed in spiritual 
activities in their communities. Among the notable spirits which 
the people believed in their existence were: self-spirits (esi); spirits 
of departed members of families (trim or tnhimi); and the spirits 
associated with certain totems. The spirits connected with totems, 
for instance, were believed to reside in objects, such as animals, 
‘trees, forests, rocks and hills, which were, thus, deified, and 
ie adopted as totemic animals; totemic trees; totemic forests; totemic 
rocks, etc. With reference to the people’s belief in self-spirits, 
however, the following are examples of Uneme names that were 
given in reflection of their existence: 


(a) Armianest: literally meaning that no person dictates 
to his or her self-spirit about what to do, or not to 
do. It was generally believed that the esi spirits 
dictated to, and directed the affairs of, men, women 
and children in society in line with divine guidance. 


(b) = Eshiemokhar: literally meaning that it is the esi spirit 
that influences the creation and emergence of 
aristocrats and other eminent leaders, through the 
grace of God. 


The second, unlike the first type, comprised names which were 
given in reflection of certain historical circumstances and 
conditions, which had prevailed in the community, or in 
neighbouring villages, towns, cities, kingdoms, or empires, either 
before or during, or shortly after the birth of the children to whom 
Such names were given. Some of such historical events did also 
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relate to the personal experiences of some of the parents of the 
children, who were given such names. The following seven 
examples are hereby mentioned to illustrate the points being 


made: 


(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(v) 


Itemuagbo: literally meaning that it is not possible 
to narrate all the horrible experiences and difficulties 
which one had witnessed in the course of living on 
earth. Indeed, some of such negative experiences 
and vicissitudes may have been encountered by the 
parents, giving the said Uneme names to their 
children. 


Emanemua: literally meaning that our adversaries 
are neither stronger nor greater than us. It is possible 
that historically, the Uneme communities or families 
in which such names were given to children had 
witnessed a large-scale hostility and oppression 
from some of their neighbours which difficulties they 
were able to overcome with relative ease and 
SUCCESS. 


Omodufa: literally meaning that the child brought 
wealth. Apparently, the parents who gave such 
names to their children, may have experienced 
untold hardship, due to poverty, prior to the birth 
of such children. 


igiemile: literally meaning that I have taken a major 
chieftaincy title associated with fortune, joy and 
happiness. Many of the children given such Uneme 
names were born either on the eve of the taking of 
such titles by one of their parents, or shortly after 
the initiation and installation ceremonies. 


Omoayese: literally meaning that the peak of all 
achievements in life is in having a child. Most of 
the Uneme parents who gave such names to their 
children, may have achieved all kinds of successes 
in life without having children, until they were able 
to have the one to whom this name is given. 
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(vi) 


(vii) 


Ovhamhe: literally meaning that the home is good 
and worth living in. It is not impossible that most 
of the parents who gave such Uneme names to their 
children had been living ‘abroad’ in perpetuity, 
moving from place to place, in search of fortune, 
joy and happiness, which they could not secure until 
they returned to their respective home-communities. 


Omozele: literally meaning that the child brought 
hope and succour to the family. It is possible that 
the marriages and the homes of some of the parents 
who had given such names to their children had 
suffered some retrogression and underdevelop- 
ment,which stopped shortly before, or after the birth 
of such children.© 


We now turn to the third category of names which, as earlier 
noted, had some philosophical undertones. Such names were 
given to children in order to teach, learn and emphasise the value 
and import of wisdom, knowledge, kindness, morality, etc., in 
Uneme society. Six examples are treated below: 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Egbanifuague: literally meaning that one can never 
be all-wise. Many of the parents who gave such 
Uneme names to their children may have done so 
in order to discourage certain people from thinking 
that they knew everything; and to stress the 
importance of humility and respect for the wisdom 
and intelligence of other persons in society. 


Ogbani: literally meaning a leader or person, “who 
is intellectually outstanding [in the community].”* 
Such names may have been given to children in 
order to promote respect for intellectual creativity 
and leadership among the Uneme. 


Emasealu: literally meaning that one should do only 
what one is capable of doing well. One reason for 
giving such names to Uneme children may have 
been to encourage people, in general, to realise the 
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limits of their talents and skills; so that they do not 
over-estimate or over-stretch their capabilities to 
their own detriment. 


(d) = Amiakholi: literally meaning that it is impossible for 
a person to see the back of his or her head. Such 
names may have been given to Uneme children in 
order to demonstrate that no matter how strong and 
powerful a person is, there are certain feats, which 
he or she can never attain in life. Indeed, the main 
philosophy behind such names is similar, in a way, 
to the one which had motivated the giving of the 
names earlier listed under “(c)” above, to some 
Uneme children. 


(e)  Aigbokhaleode: literally meaning that it is forbidden 
to beat or kill an aristocrat or the community leader. 
Such names were given to Uneme children in order 
to inculcate in them, and in others, the value of 
showing respect to the leaders and elders of their 
communities. 


(f) Izobo:literally meaning sacrifice or ritual offerings. 
This name and others (particularly Oghiator, Aziku, 
etc.), are castigative in nature. They were used 
philosophically to castigate and humiliate the 
children who were given such names; so as to 
persuade them to stay alive, and discourage their 
untimely death. As this author had pointed out 
elsewhere,® “... these were names given to children 
who were believed to be shuttling between this 
world and the other world, ...“° They are similar 
to the types given to other children of allied spiritual 
character found in some other pre-colonial Nigerian 
societies, particularly among theYoruba (who call 
such children Abiku); and in Igboland (where they 
are called Ogbanje). 


It is clear from the above, that the names which the ancient 
Uneme people had adapted to their emergent places of settlement 
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in Benin before c.1370 A.D., were indigenous to them. Besides, 
like those evolved and developed in other Nigerian and African 
communities during the period, they had meaning; and were 
historically, philosophically, or culturally relevant and useful to 
the people in their daily lives and development. 


The Uneme Indigenous Religion in Benin Before c.1370 A.D. 
Like other Edoid communities that settled in Benin City and its 
environs before c.1370 A.D., the Uneme people, retained and 
continued to develop their indigenous religion in the area, during 
the period. Moreover, like these other Edoid communities, and, 
indeed, like all the other indigenous societies in pre-Islamic or 
pre-Christian Nigeria and Africa, the Uneme people, did not pre- 
occupy themselves with finding names or labels for their religion. 
Yet, religion, among the Uneme, during the period, could not be 
separated from the daily lives of the people in their respective 
communities in Benin. Several factors were responsible for this, 
notably among which were: (i) the fact that religion had served as 
the principal medium, through which the Uneme people and other 
pre-Islamic and pre-Christian Nigerian and African societies, 
established and maintained some personal and communal 
relationships with God, as their Creator; and (ii) the fact that it 
had also helped to facilitate and ensure harmony, social control, 

discipline and peaceful co-existence in every Uneme community. 
| Because of the absence of a definitive name for the religion, 
and in a bid to categorise this aspect of the indigenous way of life 
of the Uneme and of other African communities, a number of the 
previous authors of the people had to adopt certain labels, which 
were ‘invented’ by some earlier scholars, and used erroneously 
to brand this religion and its allied practices. Notable among 
such names are: “kafirism”, “fetishism” and “ancestral worship” .” 
As noted above, this sort of erroneous and demeaning 
classification is not restricted to the Uneme, as it had equally been 
extended to all the pre-Islamic and pre-Christian religions of other 
pre-colonial Nigerian and African communities. In fact, while 
rejecting these forms of classifications and the various labels and 
arguments which resulted from their usage, this author, in one of 
his earlier works, made the following submission: 
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[Indeed], ... terms such as African Indigenous Religion (AIR), 
and African Traditional Religion(ATR), would appear to 
describe the pre-Islamic and pre-Christian religion of our people 
more accurately than the labels ... [noted] above. [In fact], ... the 
idea of describing religion in any of the Nigerian or African 
indigenous communities as “‘fetishism’, for instance, ”... 
virtually limits it (ie., the religion) to [mere] magical and 
idolatrous practice ...” which the religion in our society was not 
before the advent of Islam and Christianity. Second, by using 
the term, “animism”, which suggests a belief that there is a ‘soul’ 
(animal) in every being and object, we would, ... [unconsciously 
or consciously], be obliterating one major aspect of the 
indigenous religion, namely: the intangibility of the religion. 
Yet, religion in any of the pre-Islamic or pre-Christian Nigerian 
or African societies was “... more than a [mere] personification 
of nature; and some of its important beliefs (were) ina Supreme 
Being (God) and in the departed ancestors, neither of which 
(was) a strictly animistic belief.” ' 


In addition to the above, are the following arguments and 
assertions also made by the author on this issue: 


...the label, ‘polytheism’ does not very well describe the pre- 
Islamic or pre-Christian religion of ... [our people]. Oral traditions 
transmitted in ... different ... [Nigerian and African] 
communities indicate the existence of different local names for 
{the Supreme] Deity or God. Thus, for instance, in ... Etsako 
communities, such as Auchi, Aviele and South Ibie, the name 
for the [Supreme] Deity or God before Islam and Christianity 
[were introduced] was Oghena. In other Etsako communities, 
particularly Uzairue, Avianwu and Weppa - Wanno, He was 
called Osinegba No ‘Khua. 

Furthermore, there were numerous small gods of varying 
historical origins in different parts of Etsako also before ... [the 
advent of Islam and Christianity]. Thus, in terms of descriptions, 
such gods [and goddesses] in Etsako were known by different 
local names. Among these were ilitsa (p1), and isinegbani keke 


(p1.).” 


Our conclusions from the foregoing passages, has been that 
what the Etsako and other Nigerian and African communities had 
evolved and developed in the period before the advent of Islam 
and Christianity, was a mixed religion. It was mixed, because the 
religion was not mere animism, nor was it a democratic 
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olytheism; nor a pure monotheism. This, of course, explains 
why some scholars, namely, Professors Bolaji Idowu, Afolabi 
Olabimtan and Sam U. Erivwo, have described this form of religion 
as a culmination of “diffused monotheism”, or “implicit 
monotheism.””” 

The points being made concerning our current reconstruction 
of the Uneme religion, in the period under study, are as follows: 
(i) That the Uneme religion was synonymous with what 
we have earlier described as the “African 
Indigenous Religion”. It was indigenous because 
it evolved within the autochthonous Uneme society 
in the people’s ancestral homeland, in the period 
before their migration to settle in Benin City in about 

the tenth century. 


(ii) | Thatin order to relate the religion more specitically 
to the Uneme people, we might be right to describe 
it as the Uneme Indigenous Religion. Like those of 
other pre-Islamic and pre-Christian Nigerian and 
African communities, therefore, the Uneme 
indigenous religion, was neither “fetishism”, nor 
“idolatry”, nor “animism”, nor “pantheism”, nor 
“ancestral worship”, nor “kafirism”. Indeed, not 
only are these terms perjurative, they have (as earlier 
noted) not accurately explained the nature and value 
of the Uneme indigenous religion in the period 
before the advent of Islam and Christianity. 


Equally significant for our consideration here is the issue of 
what comprises the components of the Uneme indigenous religion. 
What, indeed, were the main components of the Uneme 
indigenous religion? They include the following: | 
(a) belief in God; | 
(b) belief in local divinities or deities; 
(c) belief in spirits; 
(d) belief in reincarnation; 
(e) belief in ancestors and ancestresses; and 
(f) the practice of magic and medicine.” 


wry 
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The issue of belief in God was first noted in this book when 
we were treating some of the old theories of origins and 
migrations of the Uneme. In fact, the Uneme people did know 
and absolutely believed in God in the period under discussion. 
They also believed that” ... the universe ... [had been] in existence 
because ...{God or Osanobula or Oghena or Osi] is.””> Indeed, like 
in all the other pre-Islamic and pre-Christian communities in what 
is now Nigeria and Africa before their external contacts with the 
wider world, in Uneme villages and clans in Benin before c.1370 
A.D., Osanobula or Oghena or Osi was conceived, accepted and 
endorsed as the Supreme Sovereign of a theocratic world. He 
was believed to have had heavenly ‘aides,’ who were appointed 
by Him. Among such ‘aides’ of God were the local divinities or 
deities Ilisa (also referred to as the gods and goddesses), and the 
spirits (especially the Esi) in Uneme communities. “Moreover, 
He [God] was contemplated and perceived in masculine terms, 
though women were not regarded as inferior beings in the ... 
[Noble Eyes] of God in... [Uneme belief system before the advent 
of Islam and Christianity].””° One major proof of Uneme’s belief 
in the uniqueness of God was the fact that every Uneme man or 
woman usually called on Him, through His various ‘aides,’ for 
protection and extrication from the hands of perpetrators of evils. 
Besides, because of their belief in the absoluteness of God’s control 
of the universe and in the universality of God, the Uneme, like 
other pre-Islamic and pre-Christian communities, were conv inced 
that God, as the creator of the universe, was the main source of 
whatever human or spiritual power and authority that had existed 
in any part of the universe. This, of course, explains why the 
Uneme, like the other communities earlier noted, had regarded 
God as: 

(i) omnipotent (all powerful); 

(ii) | omniscient (all knowing), 

(iii) | omnipresent (present everywhere at the same time), 

(iv) immortal (that cannot die), 

(v) holy, supreme, transcendent (surpassing the 
material universe in majesty); and 

(vi) unique (without a like or equal).” 
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Next is Uneme’s belief in local divinities or deities. It might 

| be useful to begin this aspect of the discussion by making reference 
to the following statements made by Chief Johnson Emasealu, 

the Oselegbani of Uneme, when he was relating some Uneme oral 
traditions on this subject and other issues to us at Igarra in July, 


1995: 


The cults of the local divinities or deities (also known as the 
gods and goddesses) of the Uneme were so well developed and 
held in high esteem that when they are compared with those of 
the ancestors and ancestresses of the people (in the period before 
the advent of Islam and Christianity); one might be tempted to 
submit that our people did not seem to pre-occupy themselves, 
promoting and propagating the religious aspects of their 


ancestors and ancestresses during their stay in Benin and after.” 


: Indeed, the local divinities or deities of Uneme communities 
in the period before and after c.1370 A.D., like those of the Yekhee 
of the Etsako, and of the other Edoid communities, at about or 
during the same period, could be classified into two major 
categories. The first, comprises the divinities or deities of Uneme 
clans; and the second, consists of those belonging to Uneme 
quarters, kindreds and villages.” However, a number of such 
Uneme local divinities stemmed from some of the early Uneme 
men aiid women who were deified by their respective quarters, 
kindreds, villages and clans before, during, and after their stay in 
Benin City. Such Uneme personalities were deified in honour, 
recognition and appreciation of their contributions to the founding, 
early growth and development of their respective communities. 
This was how the Uneme local divinities or deities in Benin 
differed from those of the Edo (Bini), during the period. The Evian 
deity of the Edo (Bini), for example, and others, such as the Emotan 
goddess, though they featured prominently in aspects of the 
indigenous belief system and allied cultural practices of the Edo 
(Bini), had no place in the structure of the Uneme religion in Benin 
during the period under review. Mr. Jacob U. Egharevba has 
shown how, for instance, the personality of Evian came to be 
deified in Benin before c. 1370 A.D. Weare citing the evidence to 
stress the facts of the differences in deification processes, and in 
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the nature of the personalities deified, by the Edo (Bini) and the 
Uneme in Benin City before c. 1370 A.D. 


Evian had been one of the most important men in the reign of 


Agbayo-aigbare, meaning ‘we go there together but we never 
[all] come back together.’ There was crying, mourning, confusion 
and perplexity in the City [each time this monster came to attack 
the people]. The people made several efforts to [hall] the monster 
but all were tono... [success]. 

Eventually, on one market day, Evian went there with an 
iron hammer and then hid himself. About three in the afternoon 


been noted above] was called Amufi. It was performed yearly 
[in honour and memory of the deified Evian and was] ... greatly 
improved [upon] during the reign of Ewuare in the fifteenth 
century. It was performed last during the early years of the 


present Oba’s reign [i.e., Oba Akenzua II].*! 


With Particular reference to the Uneme, however, their ora] 
traditions are silent on the names of specific Uneme personalities 
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that were deified by the people in Benin in the period before c.1370 
A.D. This absence of relevant information on the subject results 
neither from the absence of deified heroes and heroines of the 
Uneme in Benin, nor from disregard for this vital aspect of the 
people’s religion in the period concerned, but most probably, from 
the problem of forgetfulness usually associated with oral 
traditions by some of the narrators. However, like the Edo (Bini), 
and the Yekhee of Etsako and other Edoid communities in the 
Benin area during the period, the Uneme in Benin before c.1370 
A.D., did not restrict their art of deification to human beings alone. 
Indeed, some non-human entities (as earlier noted), were also 
deified for various reasons, thus, enhancing the process of 
production and development of non-human divinities or deities, 
as credible and acceptable religious media of the Uneme people 
during the period. Among such non-human entities deified by 
the Uneme were: iron or Ogun; the earth; rain; giant trees (like 
iroko); rivers; and certain animals and birds regarded as totems, 
for which reference has earlier been made. Sacrifices, festivals 
and allied rites and rituals were adopted and developed (as was 
the case with the deified Uneme men and women), in 
rememberance, recognition and commemoration of the significant 
events through which the various entities or objects deified had 
made their contributions to the progress and general well-being 
of Uneme society in Benin during the period. Notable among 
those which certain major festivals, rites, sacrifices and rituals had 
been established for their propitiation and veneration, are the 
divinities now referred to, as the Uneme gods and goddesses of 
iron, war, protection, fertility, procreation, bounty harvests, good 
health, etc. It may be necessary to list some of the specific ones, 
which had continued to flourish in a number of the Uneme 
villages and clans before and after c.1370 A.D. They include: 
(a) lles/ua; 
(b) Ughelle; 


(c) Ebeh (etc., in Uneme Aki-Osu);” 
(d) — Igbode; 

(e)  Aludo (etc., in Uneme Erhurun);* 
(f) Ughere; 

(g)  Uzoro; 
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(h) Oberumesia; 

(i) Agbaghere (etc., in Uneme Nekhua);** 
(j) Okegbn; 

(k) = [khure; 

(1) Agumi; 

(m) _ Ikhanala (etc., in Uneme Anegbette);* 


(n) —Igiele; 

(0)  Oklutolo; 

(p)  Olisa; 

(q)  Edigah; 

(r) Inuyuneme (etc., in Uneme Uzanu).* 


It should be stressed that each of the listed deities or divinities 
was believed to have served, as an intermediary, between God 
(as Osanobula) and “Man” in every Uneme community. Besides, 
each of the deities, like their counterparts in several other Edoid 
and non-Edoid communities had performed some quasi-judicial 
functions, especially when certain members and institutions in 
each of the Uneme villages or clans, were engaged in grave 
disputes; as well as during cases of alleged thefts; in times of 
alleged abuse and misuse of sorcery power; during cases of 
alleged infidelity; during cases of alleged poisoning (through 
food, drinks, etc.), leading to chronic illnesses, or physical 
deformity, or death of the affected victims, etc.*” 

Closely related to the above, is what has earlier been 
described as the Uneme’s belief in spirits. Indeed, like other Edoid 
and non-Edoid Nigerian and African communities, the Uneme 
people in Benin, recognised, accepted and appreciated the fact of 
the existence of spirits in the period before the advent of Islam 
and Christianity. They believed that spirits, in some cases, made 
use of material objects, as temporary abodes; and manifested their 
presence and actions through certain natural objects and allied 
phenomena.™ 

Another common characteristic was that spirits in Uneme, and 
in other communities, were of different categories. Four of such 
categories of spirits have been identified.” The first category 
consists of the ghost spirits, made up of the ghosts of the Uneme 
people departing this world for the other world, or those who 
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had recently passed away. The second, were the spirits of children, 
especially those of certain infants who were believed to take 
pleasure in shuttling between this world and the other world 
through death and re-birth. It is this category of spirits in Uneme 
society that are given certain castigative names, e.g., [zobo (object 
of sacrifice), or Oghiator (a thief). The main purpose for giving 
them such negative names was to utilise such names to ‘deflate’ 
the ego, pride and arrogance of the children concerned, since it 
was generally believed that they were full of these traits, which 
usually encouraged them to spiritually influence their death in 
order to make their parents to feel miserable about their demise. 
Indeed, they usually took pride in, and enjoyed the pleasure of, 
inflicting such punishments on their parents. In fact, they were 
not bothered by the negative impact which such forms of 
punishment had on the health and psychological dispositions of 
their parents. Interestingly, however, the various forms of the 
castigative names, which were given to such children, were 
believed to have assisted to check or prevent most of them from 
“returning” frequently to this world, through the same parental 
routes. 

The third, unlike the first and second categories of spirits, 
consisted of the guardian spirits or “man’s spiritual second” .”" 
As earlier noted, they were usually referred to as esi, in many of 
the Uneme communities. The fourth, comprised certain spirits, 
which had usually utilised persons, animals or insects, as cosmic 
instruments and channels, for achieving either positive or negative 
results, depending on the nature of their intentions at the time of 
their operation. They were usually evil-spirits (sometimes called 
wizards and witches). They existed and operated in several other 
Edoid and non-Edoid communities. Notable among the animals, 
which were said to have been commonly used by them for the 
establishment and perpetuation of evil-deeds at that time, were 
pigs, grasscutters and birds.” As this writer had earlier noted 
elsewhere, *”” one of the end-results of such negative activities was 
the massive destruction of farms, and of other valuable physical 
assets belonging to their unsuspecting victims. It usually entailed 
the interventions of certain stronger spiritual forces, especially 
those of some of the local divinities or deities, or those of the 
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community magicians or medicine men and women, to control 
and stop the destructive activities of such evil-spirits. 
Equally-related to the above, is the Uneme’s belief in 
reincarnation. This, of course, meant that the people believed 
that there was life after death; and, indeed, that it was possible for 
dead Uneme persons to “come back” to this world several times. 
Mr. Asimiafele testifies to this position in the following passage: 


Every Unemhe [sic] person is expected to reincarnate seven times 
to qualify for ... [entry into] the world of the ancestors, where he 
or she joins the decision-making body [in the other world where 
all Uneme people] ... [transiting] from the temporal to the non- 
temporal world [were judged to determine whether or not they 
had] .. lived well [during their earlier incarnations] to merit 
reincarnation as a human being. [Indeed, those] individuals 
who did not live well [i.e., those who were adjudged wicked, 
cruel, destructive, immoral, etc., during their previous 
incarnations, were compelled to] reincarnate in the animal 
kingdom [where they thus lived as non-human beings in this 
world]. It is this aspect of the religious world-view of the 
Unemhes [sic] [i-e., the Uneme] that ... [had encouraged every 
reflective and reasonable Uneme person] ... to be honest, hard- 
working and frank [or truthful] [while living in this world].” 


In fact, reincarnation was a common feature in the belief 
systems of virtually all the Edoid and non-Edoid Nigerian and 
African communities in the period before and after the advent of 
Islam and Christianity. Although this is not the appropriate sub- 
heading to assess the issue of whether Islam or Christianity and 
the Uneme indigenous religion are agreed or not, on the question 
of belief in reincarnation, it makes sense to note the issue here. 
The aim is to show that, while the Uneme and most of the other 
pre-Islamic and pre-Christian African communities had relished 
their indigenous belief in reincarnation before c.1370 A.D., the 
Muslim Arabs and other ethnic peoples and races that had 
accepted Islam elsewhere in the world, during the period, for 
instance, did not share this sort of belief. Islam, indeed, teaches 
and preaches the doctrine, which centres on belief in life and death, 
but not in reincarnation. In the context of Islam, therefore, a person, 
once dead, does not return to this earth. If the person had led a 
good and righteous life while living here on earth, for example, 
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he went to paradise. But ,if he was sinful, he went to hell.” It is, 
in fact, resurrection (not reincarnation), that both Islam and 
Christianity uphold, teach, preach and propagate among their 
adherents. 

This leads to the next aspect of the Uneme indigenous religion, 
which centres on belief in ancestors and ancestresses. The fact 
that the Uneme, like other Edoid and non-Edoid communities, 
believed in their ancestors and ancestresses in the period under 
discussion, has already been stated. But, it needs reiterating that, 
it was not every Uneme man or woman who died before c.1370 
A.D., even after, that was proclaimed an ancestor or ancestress of 
the people. Indeed, certain historical and cultural parameters were 
used for the selection, approval and confirmation of persons (that 
were adopted, after their passing away, for deification and 
veneration) as ancestors and ancestresses, in all Uneme 
communities. Prominent among such parameters, for example, 
were those concerned with certain notable contributions made by 
Uneme men and women, to the founding, early growth and 
development of their villages and clans; similar roles played in 
the invention, expansion and enhancement of their indigenous 
iron technology; etc. However, once a person had been selected 
and adopted as an ancestor or ancestress, he or she emerged a 
central figure in the indigenous religious structure and practices 
of the people. Besides, shrines and related ritual places and 
objects were created and firmly established, as cosmic symbols 
and institutions, in honour and memory of such persons by the 
communities in which they had emerged as ancestors and 
ancestresses in Uneme society before and after c.1370 A.D. Such 
shrines and ritual places and objects were usually located in family 
compounds. Others were located at the squares and allied spots 
in Uneme villages. Many of these were those dedicated to persons 
acknowledged as the founding ancestors of some Uneme villages. 
The same, of course, applied to those at the Uneme clan levels 
during the period. The manner in which such ancestors and 
ancestresses were propitiated and venerated did vary from one © 
Uneme community to another. The same was the case with regard 
to the various kinds of food items, and animals (e.¢g., goats, sheep, 
€tc.), as well as birds (such as fowls, ducks, etc.), which were 
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utilised (as sacrifices), for the propitiation and veneration of such 
ancestors and ancestresses of Uneme communities. The nature 
and extent of the roles, which they were believed to have played 
as intermediaries between God and the people, and between the 
gods or local divinities of the Uneme and the people; have earlier 
been outlined. 

Lastly, is the practice of magic and medicine. Like in other 
communities, in Uneme villages and clans in Benin during the 
period, magic, medicine and religion were virtually inseparable. 
They were, in fact, intertwined; hence, they had existed side by 
side, complementing one another, before the advent of Islam and 
Christianity. Therefore, like in other pre-Islamic and pre-Christian 
communities, in Uneme villages and clans before and after c.1370 
A.D., people recognised that, at the base of any natural or 
supernatural phenomenon or happening, was a power, namely, 
the spiritual power.” Consequently, any Uneme person who had 
any spiritual problem consulted the medicine men and women 
(who were also the diviners or Ebo), for help. These Uneme 
medicine men and women (ebo), like their counterparts elsewhere 
in other Edoid and non-Edoid communities possessed and made 
use of, among other materials and allied working tools, different 
forms of divinatory instruments. These instruments were utilised 
for the performance of their divinatory duties, one purpose of 
which was to ensure proper cosmic diagnosis of spiritual and 
non-spiritual problems brought to them to handle by their 
numerous patients and clients during the period. Prominent 
among such divinatory instruments were: 

(i) the pods of the African mahogany; 

(ii) some little pieces of iron (metal) elements; 
(ili) | cowry shells; 

(iv) lobes of a four-lobed kolanut; and 

(iv) palm kernel shells.” 


The methods and processes of divining were (and still are), 
complex in nature. The knowledge, skills and technology 
associated with the practice of this art were monopolised by the 
practitioners, who allowed only some selected members of their 
respective family lineages access to the practice. This was in 
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respect of certain families in which the knowledge and skills for 
the practice of divination were transferable from one generation 
to another through inheritance. However, in some cases, certain 
non-members of such families, who were interested in learning 
and specialising in the art, were admitted, trained and produced 
by the master practitioners. Most of such Uneme diviners usually 
combined this art and its related practices with other social and 
technoeconomic cultural activities, especially blacksmithing, 
which had occupied the central stage in the daily lives of the 
Uneme people in the period before c.1370 A.D. 

The book however, does not intend to delve into the various 
methods adopted and developed by the Uneme for the practice 
of their art of divination during the period. What, perhaps, needs 
reiterating is that these methods were believed to be effective and 
result-oriented. Besides, the spiritual prescriptions which had 
usually resulted from the processes of consulting .ae oracles by 
the Uneme diviners, were believed to be reliable, dependable and 
efficacious. The same applies to the herbal drugs and related 
traditional medical treatment (including the various forms of 
spiritual healing therapies), which they had usually 
recommended for administration on the affected patients. This 
was how the lives of most of the sick persons were usually saved 
medically and spiritually from untimely demise. It is significant 
to note that the people’s belief in the Supreme Deity, and in the 
positive impact of His divine interventions in their aftairs, 
especially during critical times (including periods of illnesses and 
treatment of such problems), had also accentuated the working 
mechanisms and efficiency of the above processes. This had also 
influenced the production of the desired results on the affected 
persons. 

Another major aspect of the practice of magic and medicine 
by the Uneme to note here, concerns their utilisation efficaciously, 
of religious sanctions, which were usually invoked by their gods 
and goddesses and imposed on various categories of evil-doers, 
including the evil-spirits, whose activities, especially the bad ones, 
have been noted to have had negative effects on Uneme society 
and people. While some of such sanctions were imposed during 
certain indigenous religious festivals, others were imposed, 
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through the use of related spiritual media, especially those 
connected with the application of certain “spiritualised’ iron 
elements produced by Uneme blacksmiths; the nature of which 
would form a separate topic for discussion later in the book. 
Meanwhile, let us examine the nature and typologies of Uneme 
indigenous festivals that were adapted to the Benin area during 
the period. 


The Nature of Uneme Festivals in Benin Before c.1370 A.D. 
The term, “festival”, may be defined as an overt manifestation, 
articulation and demonstration by a people of a joyful, honorific 
celebration of certain major events and developments which took 
place in their past; and which events had been ‘recaptured’, 
programmed, and injected into the present and future ways of 
life of the people in order to monumentalise and permanently 
preserve their value and significance in the ‘living’ history and 
culture of the people. Such festivals usually assumed the forms 
of seasonal feasts characterised by, among others, a series of 
artistic and dramatic performances expressed through music, 
songs, oral poetry renditions, plays, dances, traditional wrestling, 
etc. Closely-associated with them, are various forms of rites, 
rituals, norms, customs and traditions, which usually underscore 
the religious and spiritual essence and tone of such joyful 
celebrations. 

The festivals which the Uneme people brought to and adapted 
in Benin before c.1370 A.D., were numerous and diverse in nature; . 
but could be classified into two categories as follows: 

(a) Festivals connected with religious beliefs; and 
(b) Festivals connected with certain major socio- 
economic activities. 


We begin with the festivals connected with religious beliefs. 
These were festivals celebrated in honour and memory not only 
of certain ancestors and ancestresses of the Uneme people, but 
also of their local divinities or deities: They were held at certain 
fixed periods of the year, in each of the component Uneme villages 
and clans before c.1370 A.D. Like similar indigenous religious 
festivals organised in other pre-Islamic and pre-Christian Nigerian 
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and African communities, these Uneme types, did serve several 
purposes, three of which are explained below. First, they helped 
to pay respect to, and make requests from, the Supreme Deity, 
through the assistance of both the ancestral spirits and local 
divinities or deities of the people who had served as cosmic 
intermediaries between God and the people. Since these festivals 
were held in their honour and memory, the divinities or deities 
of the Uneme people were believed to have promptly responded 
positively to the people’s invitation to them to intervene in their 
interactions with God by praying that He favourably listens to, 
and assists, the people in getting their problems solved. Second, 
the festivals did represent the commemoration of certain important 
landmarks in the people's cultural history, and helped to affirm 
religious faith and resolutions. Third, they helped the people to 
learn more about the essence of their divinities or deities, through 
exchange of ideas concerning the diverse vital roles, which they 
had played in the religious lives of the people, and in the over-all 
development of their communities. The following were (and still 
are), among such festivals held by the Uneme people in connection 
with their religious beliefs: 

(i) The Ughere festival 

(ii) the Ughelle festival 

(iii) the Ogun festival; 

(iv) the Aludo festival; and 

(v) the Akhagwa and Uduimomhi festivals.” 


A brief insight into these festivals will be appropriate here: 


UGHERE FESTIVAL 

The Ughere festival was celebrated in a number of Uneme villages 
and clans, especially among the sub-group now known as the 
Uneme Nekhua. It was held in honour and memory of Ughere 
regarded as the god of purification and protection, as well as the 
generator and facilitator of love and peaceful co-existence among 
Uneme communities.* Indeed, in times of danger characterised, 
for instance, by an outbreak of killer diseases and epidemics, and 
by hostility, general insecurity, etc, it was the Ughere divinity or 
deity that was usually invoked to intervene in the situations, and 
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to assist the people to overcome such difficulties.” This call for 
Ughere’s interventions was usually communicated and articulated 
through the organisation of the Ughere festival. During the festival, 
which was usually initiated, co-ordinated and ably supervised 
by the following eminent priests, namely: the Urhe, the Okarra, 
etc; certain major rites and rituals, as well as dramatic 
performances expressed through songs, music and dance, were 
put in place for the propitiation and veneration of the Ugliere 
divinity or deity by the people. Masquerades actively participated 
in the celebration of this festival. In fact, no fewer than twenty of 
them usually came out to perform during the festival, which took 
place once or twice in a year, between June and July, lasting nine 
days continuously.’” 

However, there were certain occasions other than those 
indicated above, in which the Uglere festival held. Two major 
examples include: (i) when certain male or female members of 
the community were requested by the diviners to offer sacrifices 
to the Ughere divinity or deity in order to get the problems 
afflicting them solved, thus, ensuring their progress and prosperity 
in life; and (ii) when the different sets of the age-grades in each of 
the Uneme communities were expected to come out in public, to 
celebrate the Ugliere festival, so as to enable the entire community 
to re-new its recognition, honour and respects for the various 
members of such age-grades. This occasion of the celebration of 
the Ughere festival, like the one earlier noted in (i) above, was also 
believed to have encouraged the Ughere divinity or deity to ensure 
the progress and general well-being of the members of the age- 
grades concerned.'™' 


UGHELLE FESTIVAL 

Although this festival was celebrated in many of the Uneme 
villages and clans before c.1370 A.D., and had continued operating, 
even after that period; it seemed to have assumed a more pre- 
eminent position in the sociocultural lives and activities of the 
Uneme Erhurun. Unlike the Ughere festival, the Ughelle festival 
was associated with the divinity or deity connected with 
reincarnation. Indeed, the Ughelle deity was believed to have direct 
contact with ‘heaven’ from where it usually selected (with God's 
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permission), some of the dead Uneme men and women, who were 
to reincarnate on earth, as compensation for their having lived 
well, during their previous incarnations.!° This sort of 
relationship which the Ughelle deity was said to have had with 
‘heaven’, explains why it was generally regarded as the 
representative of ‘heaven,’ on earth. The Ughelle festival was 
dominated by. masquerades, who were believed to be spiritual 
agents, facilitating the cosmic communication between the Ughelle 
deity on the one hand, and both ‘heaven’ and earth on the other 
hand. Women were not allowed to participate in this festival 
because they were believed to be of the weak sex. Indeed, the 
Ughelle deity was perceived in masculine terms, hence, it was only 
the male members of Uneme society that were allowed to 
participate in its festival dedicated to its propitiation and 
veneration.'” The pro-male bias of this deity, however, did not 
prevent it from assisting to bring forth, any of the dead Uneme 
women that had been adjudged to merit reincarnation. 


OGUN FESTIVAL 

Unlike the other Uneme festivals, Ogun festival was (and still is), 
associated with, and devoted to, the wholesale propitiation and 
veneration of Ogun, as god of iron. Comparatively, it had been a 
unique festival. Unique because it was organised only by iron- 
smelting and iron-smithing societies that had existed in what is 
now Nigeria and Africa in the pre-colonial period. Among the 
Edoid communities in ancient Benin, for instance, it was celebrated 
only by the Edo (Bini), the Uneme and the sub-groups now known 
as the Agbede-Aviele and the Idegun-Anwain. It has earlier been 
noted that aside from the Uneme, the ancestors of the groups now 
known as the Agbede-Aviele and the Idegun-Anwain, had 
occupied the Igun area of Benin in the period before c.1370 A.D. 
This fact of the common cultural practice of the celebration of Ogun 
festival by the Uneme and their neighbours in the above area of 

Benin at that time, coupled with the positive impact which the 

festival had on the communities, and on the development and 
advancement of their iron technology, had facilitated the processes 

of adapting and strengthening of the festival in Benin in the period 

under review. It is equally necessary to briefly point to a number 
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of other Nigerian and West African communities in which the 
Ogun festival was similarly celebrated during the period. The 
purpose is, of course, to stress the fact of the value and significance 
of this festival among the indigenous iron-producing societies in 
these areas. Among them were some communities in different 
parts of what is now Yorubaland, Igboland, Nupeland, Hausaland, 
Ebiraland, etc, in Nigeria; and others in neighbouring West African 
kingdoms of Dahomey, Old Ghana, Mali, Tekrur, Songhai, etc.’™ 
The following passage has been quoted from one of the major 
works of Professor Sandra Barnes, to buttress the points being 
made about the trans-ethnic and trans-border nature of the growth 
and development of both the Ogun divinity and festivals among 
iron-oriented communities in pre-colonial Africa south of the 
Sahara: 
No date can be assigned to the birth of Ogun, nor cana 

place be assigned to his origins. The ideas out of which Ogun 

emerged are undoubtedly ancient ones. In an earlier study it 

was proposed that many of the myths surrounding Ogun are 

rooted in a set of Pan-African ideas that probably accompanied 

the spread of [indigenous] iron-making technology [which came 

into being in several parts of the] sub-Saharan Africa as far back 

as 2,000 years... I call these ideas the sacred iron complex. The 

three most commonly held ideas... [concerning] this complex 

are that [the indigenous] iron is sacred, that [the indigenous] 

ironworkers are exceptional members of society with particularly 

high ... status (since their work makes them either feared or 

revered), and that [the indigenous] iron workplaces (smelters 

and smithies) are ritual shrines or sanctuaries for the 

dispossessed (e.g., warrior refugees). A recent study suggests 

that sacred ritual and its attendant ideology may have been 

essential to [the indigenous] iron-making as a formulaic way of 

remembering and perpetuating the steps and ingredients 

involved in the [indigenous] iron-making process... [ and in 

celebrating the Ogun festivals that had been associated with 

this technology].'” ) 


It may be necessary to emphasise that the Uneme people 
attached as much value to the Ogun divinity and to the various 
rites and rituals connected with its festival-celebration as did the 
various communities in other parts of sub-Saharan Africa that had 
equally developed such cultural practices before and after c.1370 


 — 
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A.D. However, the manner in which Ogun festivals were organised 
did vary from one community to another, although there were 
certain basic elements which were common to them. Notable 
among these were: 
(i) the designation and allocation of certain spots in the 
community to the propitiation and veneration of 
Ogun, as the god of iron, during the Ogun festival; 


(ii) the utilisation of certain animals, especially dogs, 
as ritual sacrifices, during the festival; 


(iii) | the sharing of the dog meat to members of different 
families, especially those who were the most 
prominent in the practice of iron-smelting and 
smithing in the community; and 


(iv) the involvement of the entire community in the 
singing, drumming and dancing organised to 
appease Ogun, as the god of iron, during the 
festival.’ 


It is significant that the above, were among the basic features 
and structure of the Ogun festival-celebration in Uneme 
communities in the Benin area in the period under review. 
Besides, these dynamic features and structure, as well as other 
major components of the festival had facilitated the successful 
adaptation and development of the festival in Benin at that time. 


ALUDO FESTIVAL 

Like the other festivals associated with religious beliefs, the Aludo 
festival, was organised in several Uneme communities before 
c.1370 A.D., although it seemed to have assumed a more pre- 
eminent position among the sub-group now knownas the Uneme 
Erhurun.'” The festival was celebrated in honour and appreciation 
of the positive contributions to the development of Uneme society 
by the Aludo goddess of fertility, productivity and protection." 
Although we would not go into details concerning how the festival 
Was organised by the Uneme Erhurun and other Uneme people 
in Benin during the period, the point needs stressing that its 
relevance to child-bearing, and to the spiritual protection of the 
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population, had encouraged and facilitated its adaptation to, and 
growth in, Benin during the period. 

The last, in the series of the religious festivals of the Uneme 
are the Akhagwa and Uduimomhi festivals. These two inter-related 
festivals were associated with the Akhagwa and Uduimomthi 
divinities or deities of the Uneme. They were mostly found among 
the sub-group now known as the Uneme Ekpedo,’” and had 
certain vital elements in common with the Aludo goddess and 
festivals. One of these features concerns the notable role which 
the deities and festivals had played in the promotion and 
enhancement of fertility and child-bearing in Uneme women in 
Benin in the period indicated. However, unlike the Aludo festival 
which had served certain major purposes other than the facilitation 
of child-bearing in Uneme women, both the Akhagwa and 
Uduinomliu festivals, were totally devoted to encouraging and 
ensuring fertility in Uneme women. Besides, the participants, 
unlike those who usually took part in the celebration of the Alido 
festival, were all women.''” The festivals are held annually, and 
were believed to be highly efficacious in solving fertility related 
problems. These positive results from the festivals, and the 
continuation of the people’s respect for, and appreciation of, such 
roles and development, had encouraged and accentuated their 
adaptation to, and early growth in Benin before and after c1370 
A.D. 

The next category of Uneme indigenous festivals comprises 
those that were connected with certain socioeconomic activities 
of the people; and which, like other Uneme festivals, were 
successfully adapted to the Benin area by the ancestors of the 
Uneme people in the period before «.1370 A.D. Four major 
examples inciude: 

(i) the Ukpe festival; 

(ii) the age-grades festival; 
(iii) the old yam festival; and 
(iv) the new yam festival 


UKPE FESTIVAL 
This was celebrated in all Uneme communities in Benin during 
the period. It was an annual festival whose celebration cut across 
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all spectrum of Uneme society. Like other Uneme festivals, ii 
brought joy, happiness and felicitations to the Uneme people, who 
came out of their respective houses to the designated ritual places 
in which the main events were organised. All the participants 
danced in response to the melodious songs and music, which were 
usually rendered, during the festival. One major question to ask, 
at this stage, is: what was the significance of the Ukpe festival in 
Uneme communities during the period? To begin with, the 
festival had served as a major communication channel utilised 
by Uneme communities to bid ‘good bye’ to the out-going year 
(Ukpe), and to welcome the in-coming year. Second, it helped to 
mark the passing away of the old farming season, and the phasing 
out of old food items and crops; while sensitising the people to 
prepare for the in-coming farm produce. Third, it provided the 
annual forum for all spinsters to come out of their respective 
family compounds, in nude; and to assemble at the village or 
clan square to sing and dance, as well as parade the major streets 
in the community, exhibiting their natural physical beauty to 
attract prospective male suitors. This aspect of the festival could 
be described as the ‘fashion parade’ segment of the ceremony. 
They would remain nude throughout the duration of the event. 
The main reason for the nudity by the young ladies was to 
demonstrate their innocence, as virgins, and to show how well- 
brought up, and morally-sound, they had been." It is necessary 
to note that this form of female nudity was not restricted to Uneme 
communities. It was, indeed, a custom common not only among 
many of the other Edoid communities,!!2 but also among a number 
of the non-Edoid groups in pre-colonial and post-colonial Nigeria 
ana Africa. One major example can be cited from some of the 
Igbo-speaking communities of the present south-eastern Nigeria, 
particularly from the Afikpo area. This example is contained ina 
recent publication titled: Nigeria: The Birth of Africa’s Greatest 
Country: 


Experience has shown that girls [and other unmarried young 
women, expecting responsible suitors to seek their hands in 
marriage] do not [usually] go [morally] wrong until they start to 
clothe themselves. Their nudity enables us to know that our 
daughters are still virgins. [In fact, once any of them was 
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disvirgined before marriage (which rarely happened), she 
became shy, too self-conscious, and started to clothe herself to 
‘hide’ her shameful, untimely sexual behaviour].'"" 


Their counterparts among the male gender were excluded 
from such cultural practices of nudity during the period. Some 
of the reasons are contained in the following evidence cited below: 


It is not possible to know whether a boy is innocent or not 
through nudity. Nudity does not leave any tell-tale sign on him, 
and his [moral] profligacy is never as dangerous as that of girls 


[in similar circumstances].'"4 


Pain has been taken to make this comparison with some non- 
Uneme groups in what is now Nigeria in order to avoid any 
exclusive negative misinterpretation or misrepresentation of the 
Uneme example of the spinsters’ nudity witnessed during the Ukpe 
festival. It equally aims at stressing that the Uneme spinsters’ 
nudity was (and still is), in the context of this discussion, not an 
act of backwardness or primitivity. 

Having clarified the foregoing point, we proceed to draw 
attention to the fourth issue connected with the positive impact 
of the Ukpe festival on Uneme communities. This concerns the 
fact that the festival, like several others, had usually provided the 
opportunity to share food and drinks freely in public, especially 
at the venues, where the feasting aspect of the festival held. 
Pounded yam, served with Egusi soup, had usually emerged the 
most common of the foods shared and eaten during the festival. 
Indeed, all the items used for preparing the meals were usually 
donated by people from different family lineages, and from 
various social class-formations in every Uneme community. 
Through such process of food-donation and food-sharing from 
common communal sources during the festivals, a greater sense 
of unity and commitment to the survival and progress of Uneme 
society than had hitherto existed, was promoted and sustained. 
Besides, the Likpe festival, like other celebrations, had provided 
the opportunity for recreation and relaxation by all participants 
and spectators of the event. 
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THE AGE-GRADES FESTIVAL 
Reference has earlier been made to the various sets that had 
comprised the different age-grades of both Uneme males and 
females. Aspects of the major rites and rituals which were usually 
performed by members of these sets of the age-grades during the 
annual initiation ceremonies connected with the festival 
celebrations in Uneme communities, have also been noted. The 
same applies to the different ages at which members of each set 
of the Uneme age-grades had performed such initiation rites and 
rituals. What, perhaps, needs emphasising is that the main 
ceremony was usually climaxed by feasting, singing and dancing 
by the celebrants and members of their respective families, friends, 
associates, in-laws and well-wishers from different sections of the 
community, and from neighbouring villages and clans. Equally 
connected with these activities, was the official presentation of 
the celebrants (especially those of the graduating junior sets of 
the age-grades), to the elders and leaders of Uneme communities, 
who would usually admit them into the senior category of the 
age-set, and endorsed their graduation to manhood. 


OLD YAM FESTIVAL 

The old yam festival was celebrated annually, especially between 
what is now May and June of every year.'° Every family had to 
participate in the festival, although in some of the Uneme 
communities, the orphans had taken more active part in the events 
than other participants." The main reason was that the old yams 
(some of which were usually peeled, boiled, pounded and served 
with either the melon soup or Ogbono (‘draw’) soup,” and made 
available (for eating), to all those who came out for the festival); 
were believed to attract the late parents of orphans. Such departed 
parents were believed to have spiritually partaken in the feasts. 
Indeed, in order to ensure that they were well-pleased, the 
orphans, offering the meals, were encouraged to use big pieces of 
meat, to enhance the quality and quantity of the food served during 
the festival. One of the end-results, however, was the huge 
quantum of blessings which the spirits of such departed parents 
were believed to have showered on their children, in the various 
Uneme communities. It is important to stress that new yams were 
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neither utilised nor accepted for use in the celebration of this 
festival. 


NEW YAM FESTIVAL 

This festival was organised to mark the beginning of the harvest 
of new yams in every Uneme community. Unlike the old yam 
festival, it provided the forum, and the communication channel, 
used by the elders and leaders of Uneme communities for 
informing and directing their subjects to feel free to eat the 
emergent new yams produced.'* Besides, unlike the situation 
during the old yam festival, in time of the new yam festival, specific 
and pre-eminent roles were not assigned to either the orphans or 
other groups of persons in Uneme society to perform. However, 
like the old yam festival, it encouraged and ensured that pounded 
yam, served with either the melon soup or Ogbono soup, 
dominated the food items utilised for the celebration of the festival. 


The Uneme Patterns of Administration in Benin 

Before c. 1370 A.D. 

The nature of the indigenous sociopolitical culture or 
administrative systems developed by the Uneme in the period 
before c.1370 A.D., has received the attention of a number of 
scholars, many of whose names and specific areas of focus have 
already been noted.''? However, reference will be made here to 
the works of Dr. Bradbury and Mr. Asimiafele not only because 
they have been among the most outstanding of the studies that 
touched on aspects of the Uneme sociopolitical culture, but also 
because of the major flaws, which this author has detected in their 
descriptions and classifications of the Uneme indigenous 
administrative arrangement in the period concerned. 

In his study, for instance, Dr. Bradbury describes the structure 
as the segmentary system.’” Although some historians quarrel 
with the use of the above label which (according to them), seems 
to give the erroneous impression that the pre-colonial Nigerian 
and African states in which such systems had operated, existed in 
“organised anarchy”,'?! and although they also suggest (in line 
with similar positions taken by G.I. Jones and Professor Ade 
Obayemi),’” that certain alternative concepts, such as “mini- 
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states”,'* should be used; I personally have nothing against the 
use of the label, “segmentary system”, since it is understood to 
refer to the rule by non-monarchs.’™ Indeed, it is Dr. Bradbury’s 
inability to show the type of the segmentary system which the 
Uneme people had evolved and developed in the period 
concerned, that constitutes the main fault being exposed in his 
work for correction here. As earlier pointed out elsewhere,!* there 
existed no fewer than three different typologies of segmentary 
systems in pre-colonial Nigerian and African societies, of which 
the Uneme in Benin had been an important part in the period 
under discussion. The first, for instance, encouraged and ensured 
that it was the Odio or the Odion, as the oldest man in the 
community, that emerged the most respected and most powerful 
leader and ruler of the community.'’* It is this typology of the 
segmentary system that has often been described as the Ediowere 
or the Edionwere system in some of the Edoid communities, such 
as the Uneme. In this system, therefore, the holders of titles, their 
different titled-societies or associations, as well as members of 
the indigenous priestly organisations and the age-grades, played 
a limited role in the government and politics of the community. 
The second category of the segmentary system had ensured that 
enormous respect, responsibility and recognition were bestowed 
upon the holders of titles, and on the titled-societies or 
associations, the priestly organisations, and the age-grades.!”” In 
this system, therefore, it was “the titled men and women, the 
religious leaders, and the various sets of the age-grades... that 
[had] emerged... the first class citizens of their villages or clans.”'8 
In essence, in these communities, precedence or seniority in 
government was determined by title age, rather than by biological 
age. Because of the great emphasis laid on title age, any person 
who was fortunate to live long enough to become the oldest man 
in his community, but who did not perform the necessary rites 
and rituals to take the title, which members of his age-set had 
taken, was not allowed to assume the leadership and headship of 
the community. Rather, it was the man who had taken sucha title 
at the appropriate time, and who had emerged the oldest person 
(in relation to other members of his age-set) in the community, 
that was usually eligible, elected and installed, as the leader and 
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ruler of the community. The third example of the different patterns 
of the segmentary system concerns that in which both the elders 
and titled-societies, as well as members of the different sets of the 
age-grades, had combined to play important roles in the day-to- 
day administration of their community. It was this third brand of 
the segmentary system and the second that were practised by 
Uneme communities before and after c.1370 A.D. 

Having identified and filled the above gap created in Dr. 
Bradbury's work, let us now proceed to examine similar defects 
in Mr. Asimiafele’s work. According to Mr. Asimiafele, the Uneme 
people, in the period concerned, had developed what he terms 
the “gerontocracy”,’” which is understood to refer to “the rule 
by the oldest man in a ruling family.” This classification is, of 
course, wrong. For, as already noted, the Uneme people, during 
the period, had skillfully combined the most positive elements 
in both gerontocracy and title-taking aspects of the segmentary 
political culture, which they utilised for the governing of their 
respective villages and clans. 

It has, indeed, been pointed out that, under this system, the 
oldest man who belonged to the most senior set of the age-grades 
in Uneme society, served, as the Odion-Uneme, or the ruler of the 
Uneme village or clan. Every Odion-Uneme was assisted by a 
Council of Elders, which had comprised not only the most senior 
citizens of the community, but also the holders of the oldest titles 
in the village or clan. Such Councils of Elders could, therefore, be 
described, ina way, as Councils of (the most senior) Title-Holders 
in the community. They include the examples earlier cited, such 
as the Edion-Ukpokpo Council, the Edion-Ivuiru Council, the Ezigere 
Council, the Ogobor Council and the Oberua Council. The names 
of the different Uneme sub-groups which had developed these 
and other vital organs of village and clan administrations in the 
period before c.1370 A.D., have already been indicated earlier. 
Suffice it to state, however, that these various sociopolitical 
institutions and others, had performed the functions of central 
administration in each of the Uneme villages and clans where they 
had operated. These functions had included: 

(i) formulating policies aimed at ensuring and 
sustaining the welfare and general well-being of the 
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people in each of the Uneme communities; 


(ii) | processing such policies for adoption, as laws, and 
for effective implementation; 


(iii) assisting in the dissemination of information about 
the laws made, and other major regulations affecting 
the people, for the benefit of every community; 


(iv) | ensuring the promotion, preservation and develop- 
ment of the people’s cultural heritage, including 
their moral and ethical values; 


(v) | ensuring positive checks and balances between the 
different major organs of the government of every 
Uneme community; 


(vi) ensuring the protection of the constitutional and 
natural rights and privileges of both the masses (or 
the ordinary people ), and their leaders and rulers; 


(vii) helping to regulate the external relations of each 
community, especially on matters concerning the 
export supply and distribution of the Uneme metal 
crafts, particularly their iron weapons; 


(viii) ratification of treaties in conjuction with the Odion- 
Unenie, as head of the Uneme community; etc." 


It is clear from the foregoing, that even though the Uneme 
communities in Benin practised the segmentary system, they (like 
several other Edoid communities, which were similarly 
accommodated by the Edo (Bini) within and outside Benin City 
at that time, and which also were unable to evolve the monarchical 
structures during the period); had developed certain institutions 
that carried out duties which, intrinsically, and practically, were 
similar to those performed by Councils of Chiefs in monarchical 
Societies. Three examples of such Councils of Chiefs in some of 
the major kingdoms and empires that had emerged in different 
| Parts of pre-colonial Nigeria during the period are: the Uzama (in 
: Benin), the Ogboni (in Egba-Yoruba), and the Oyomesi (in the Old 
Oyo). Besides, like in each of the non-Uneme segmentary societies 
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that emerged in the Benin area and elsewhere in what is now 
Nigeria and Africa during the same period, in every Uneme 
community, the Odion-Uneme, as ruler of the village or clan, 
presided over meetings of the Council of Elders. Because the 
various component family lineages, compounds, quarters and 
kindreds in each of the Uneme communities were represented by 
their elders and other personalities, especially the senior title- 
holders, at the meetings of the Council of Elders, it could be said 
and rightly, too, that the Uneme in the pre-colonial period, had, 
in fact, developed and practised their own brand of democracy, 
which derived its roots from their indigenous sociopolitical culture 
and related experiences. More significant for our attention, 
however, is that the Uneme people were able to adapt these aspects 
of their culture to their places of settlement in Benin in the period 
under reconstruction. 
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CHAPTER 4 


The Uneme Indigeneous 
Techoeconomic Culture in Benin 
Before c.1370 A.D. 


Introduction 
W: have already defined in chapter one the term, 
“technoeconomic culture,” and how it has been used in the 
context of this book. What, perhaps, needs stressing in this chapter 
is the nature and workings of the two main sub-structures or 
institutions that comprise the technoeconomic culture of the 
Uneme, as well as the manner in which they were adapted to the 
Benin environment by the migrant Uneme that occupied the area 
from about the tenth to the late fourteenth centuries. The two 
sub-structures or institutions are: 

(i) the Uneme indigenous iron technology and related 
iron industries, which this technology had generated 
and encouraged their development and adaptation 
in Benin, in the period before c.1370 A.D.,; 


(ii) the domestic and external trade of the Uneme during 
the period. 


The Uneme Indigenous Iron Technology in Benin 
Before c.1370 A.D. 


First of all, let us take the discovery of iron. Ironis an important 
factor in human civilisation [and cultural development] from | 
the earliest times. Evidence abounds that [Black] Africans were 
the first known [set of] human beings to discover iron-ore, smelt 
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it and used it in order to make life worthwhile ... that is point 
[number] one, when we ... [ are considering and appraising] 
the contributions [which] the [Black] African [had] made to 


[world] history.' 


The foregoing statement by the Right Honourable Dr. Nnamdi 
Azikiwe, a social anthropologist, historian, foremost nationalist, 
pan-Africanist, statesman, and one of the founding-fathers of 
modern Nigeria, reveals the pioneering role, which Black Africans 
played in the discovery and utilisation of iron, before the spread 
of this vital resource to Europe and American societies in the pre- 
colonial period. It also shows the value and significance of this 
discovery in the context of world history and cultural 
development. It is worthy of note, however, that the ancestors of 
the Uneme people were among the first generation of Black 
Africans to discover iron, and to evolve and develop the related 
technology and strategies for its effective exploration, exploitation 
and utilisation for human and societal growth and advancement 
in the period before the advent of European colonialism in what 
is now Nigeria and Africa. Their first contact with iron was (as 
earlier noted in chapter two), established and sustained through 
their connection with the Nok. 


.. It is thought that the Nok culture people may have been 
agriculturists, [but] certainly, they were the first iron-workers 
known to us in sub-Saharan Africa~ 


The main point to pay attention to in the evidence cited above, 
and which had not been given prominence in pre-existing 
accounts, concerns the revelation that it was the core region of the 
Nok territory in the Niger-Benue Confluence area of present-day 
central Nigeria (not ancient Egypt or Meroe),° that produced 
Africa’s first great civilisation in which iron and its related 
technology and industrial development, had featured significantly 
as part of the vital components of its cultural assets. Other equally 
significant deductions to be made from the foregoing, and which, 
though they have earlier been noted elsewhere in this book, * 
however, need to be reiterated as follows: first, that the migrant 
Uneme from the Niger-Benue Confluence area were among the 
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early groups of the Edoid population who had introduced or 
facilitated the growth of the knowledge of iron, its industrial 
production techniques; and its related internal and external 
marketing, in ancient Benin City in about the early tenth century. 
Second, that their ‘brand’ of iron technology was warmly accepted 
by the Edo (Bini) people and that it was their leaders and rulers, 
who had ensured its incorporation into the structure of the pre- 
existing Benin technocultural system. 

Among the main factors, which encouraged and facilitated 
its acceptance, was the realisation and appreciation by the Edo 
(Bint), of the vital role, which the technology would play, in the 
growth and development of their society; in the rapid 
transformation of their Kingdom to an empire in about the late 
tenth and the early twelfth centuries. The fact that the Edo (Bini) 
had, themselves, been associated with the iron culture in the period 
before their migration from their ancestral homeland in the Nok 
area, had enhanced their sense of appreciation of iron technology 
and its cultural potentialities for facilitating societal growth, 
revolutionary transformation and development. They were 
similarly aware of the fact that Uneme’s brand of iron technology 
would complement, rather than disrupt and undermine theirs; 
and that it would, in addition, encourage, rather than discourage 
the common use of the technology for the pursuit and attainment 
of mutually-beneficial goals and targets of ensuring the overall 
growth and advancement of the entire society in Benin and tts 
environs at that time. Professor Denis Williams, in his general 
assessment of the nature of the benefits that had usually accrued 
from the common use of iron technology by inhabitants of urban 
and semi-urban communities in pre-colonial Africa holds that: 


The common use of this [technology and of the various forms 
of the iron works which it generated] ... [| had usually] 
revolutionised certain [major] activities in the societies [in 
which the technology and its products had been introduced 
and developed], affecting the [political and economic] groups 
with more powerful means of defence, a more productive 
[economy, especially] agriculture, [industry, trade, etc], and a 
wider range of [creative] expression in the arts, notably [in 
smelting, smithing, casting, pottery and ceramics, architectural 
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constructions, textiles], ... wood-carving [stone-carving and 
related branches of the art of sculpture, etc]. 


This sort of positive impact which the iron technology was 
expected to have on Benin at that time, and the practical effect, 
which it eventually had (in collaboration with other factors), on 
the transformation and development of both the society and state 
in Benin during the period, have been noted and preserved in 
aspects of Edo (Bini) oral traditions. Brigadier General S.O. 
Ogbemudia, analysing some of such traditions in his book,’ 
provides an insight into the nature of the radical changes, which 
took place in the structure and character of Benin’s sociopolitical 
culture incidental to the said impact of iron technology during 
the period. As he puts it: 


[Radical] progress was made when ... iron-smelting, [smithing| 


and mongering were developed by the people ... [in active 
collaboration with certain other iron-oriented Edoid sub- 
groups, namely, the Uneme, and the people now known and 
referred to as the Agbede-Aviele, the Idegun-Anwain, etc, who 
had settled in Benin during that period] .... Later, [and as a 
direct result of the positive impact of the emergent development 
of the iron technological and industrial base of Benin], the 
political system changed [dramatically] from that based on [the] 
Odionwere [i.e., Edo (Bini) segmentary] system to the ... Ovgie 
or... {monarchical political culture]. ” 

Having provided the above general background, an 
examination of the nature of the Uneme iron-working and 
production processes, and how the people had adapted them to 
their emergent places of settlement in Benin becomes necessary. 


The Uneme Iron-Working and Production Processes 

lron-working was generally regarded as a full-time occupation 
by the Uneme people in Benin, just as they had done in their 
ancestral homestead, prior to their migration to settle in Benin in 
about the tenth century. The reverse was, however, the case among, 
certain other pre-colonial Nigerian communities in which the iron 
technology and the related blacksmithing industry had similarly 
been developed during the period. Specific reference is here made 
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to the case of Okene and a number of other neighbouring Ebira 
communities in the present Kogi State of central Nigeria, in which 
this profession was taken as a part-time occupation practised only | 
on seasonal basis, especially “at the beginning of the rainy season | 
and during wars ...when all [smiths’] hands were on deck to | 
produce enough ...[of the desired iron implements to meet the | 
exigencies of the pressing demand and supply of the 
commodities].”* In these and other related communities, therefore, 
farming and allied forms of agricultural practices had, for example, 
emerged the dominant, consistent and full-time occupation of 
the people, the reverse was the case in Uneme communities in 
Benin, where iron-working and associated industrial metal 
production and development, had relegated agriculture to the 
secondary position in the daily socioeconomic activities of the 
people. Several factors were responsible for this prioritisation and 
dominance of blacksmithing over other socioeconomic practices 
developed by the Uneme and other iron-oriented Edoid 
communities in Benin City during the period. Notable among 
such factors were: 
(1) The high value and importance which the people 
had attached to Iron-working, as an art and a wa y 
of life. 


(i) | The sense of professional fulfilment and satisfaction, 
which they had derived from the successful 
utilisation of their technology for the production and 
enhancement of various forms of metal crafts for | 
which they were reputed and highly respected in | 
Benin during the period .” 


(iii) The fact of the relative monopoly (on iron production 
and supply), which they held and shared in common 
with other iron-working groups in the Igun area of 
Benin City where, as previously noted, they had 
lived and carried out their blacksmithing activity 
during the period. 


es 
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Classification of Iron Production and Development Processes 
Scholars are yet to agree on the exact number of technical stages 
that were involved in iron production processes and development 
in pre-colonial Africa. The reason is that such stages and processes 
had varied in structure, style and orientation from one ethnic and 
sub-ethnic group to another. 

Indeed, a number of the scholars who had attempted to 
address this issue, had ended up scratching the surface.'” In short, 
they could not provide comprehensive and easily discernible 
classification models needed to categorise and clearly understand 
such production processes and development. An attempt has, 
therefore, been made here to re-examine this issue, in the context 
of the Uneme historical and cultural experience, with a view to 
providing a new model of classification, which seeks to improve 
upon the old versions contained in existing accounts."’ The 
classification is based partly on the data of Uneme oral traditions 
(which have been synchronised and complemented with other 
evidence found ina number of the existing accounts earlier noted), 
and partly on Dr. Ohiare’s model on the Okene-Ebira typology.’ 
What follows is the emergent classification, which categorises the 
Uneme indigenous iron-working and production processes (before 
and after c.1370 A.D.), into three broad stages: 

(i) Stage A: The search for, and identification of ,among 
others, a suitable site for the location of the Uneme 
iron-producing (blacksmithing) industry. 


Gi) Stage B: Equipping the industry with operational 
materials. 


(iii) Stage C: Forging and final production. 


We proceed to discuss these three inter-related technical stages 
one after the other, beginning, with “Stage A”. 


The location of the Uneme Iron-Producing 

(Blacksmithing) Industry 

The above, describes one of the early major processes and stages 
observed and undertaken towards establishing an iron-producing 
industry by Uneme blacksmiths in Benin, and by their counterparts 
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elsewhere in other pre-colonial Nigeria and Africa, since the 
emergence of the Iron Age. This stage, had, in fact, entailed having 
to search for, identify, and agree upon, a suitable site, within the 
physical and social environment of the community, in which to 
locate the smithing industry. Care was usually taken to ensure 
that such a site was: 

(a) Situated close to places where iron-ore and allied 
raw materials needed for feeding the blacksmithing 
industry, were available in a comparatively 
appreciable quantity. 


abode of members of the community, including their 
traditional recreational centres (such as the village 
squares, clan squares, etc), markets, enshrined spots 
and related sacred sites; as well as farms, were 
located. 


With particular reference to (b) above, the main consideration 
was to ensure the protection of the people and their communities 
from pollution and devastation especially connected with the 
excruciating heat, smoke and noise associated with iron-processing 
and production. Indeed, the firing of iron elements and other 
relevant raw materials used for metal crafts production, had 
usually culminated in the generation and spread of great heat 
inimical not only to the health and well-being of people, but also 
to the survival and healthy living of their sensitive resources and 
non-material species in their environment. The same applies to 
the persistent hammering, for instance, of hot metals on heavy 
granite stones of Uneme blacksmiths done in a bid to facilitate the 
process of the shaping of such metals into desirable shapes. The 
point to stress is that this sort of smelting exercise, like the firing 
of the iron elements from both the smiths’ furnaces and bellows, 
had usually led to the generation of unavoidable heat, increases 
in temperature, and production of heavy smoke-formation and 
noise pollution. These aspects of the iron-working processes 
developed and adapted to Benin by Uneme blacksmiths during 
the period will be treated in detail later in the book. 

The next major line of action usually taken by Uneme 
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(b) | Far removed from where houses and other living 
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blacksmiths after they had decided on the site to locate their iron 
industry, was to carry out a comprehensive survey of the site in 
order to identify, among others, where to establish the smiths’ hut 
(ovulu). Indeed, such huts had usually harboured the following: 
the smiths’ workshop; the store (where the smiths’ working tools, 
as well as their raw materials, and finished products, etc, were 
preserved); the gallery (where samples of the finished products 
were mounted and exhibited for public appreciation and 
patronage); and a small reception chamber, facing the workers 
(where both the master blacksmiths and their apprentices (who, 
as earlier indicated, were usually made members of the smiths’ 
families), had received some of their associates, colleagues, trusted 
friends, relations, in-laws, traders and other customers that came 
to the site during the working hours).'’ In the end, however, the 
building of the ovulu by Uneme blacksmiths, and the clearing and 
cleaning of the vicinity on the site in which the unfolding iron 
industry would be established, had prepared the ground for the 
second major stage of the next events, discussed below. 


Equipping the Industry with Operational Materials. 

The term, “operational materials,” refers to the various 
infrastructural facilities (including the equipment, tools and 
related working instruments), as well as the raw materials, needed 
for effective take-off and development of the industry. It is 
interesting to note that, unlike in the present era in Nigeria or 
Africa, in which virtually all the operational materials needed for 
establishing modern iron and steel industries are imported from 
Europe and the Americas, in the period under review, all such 
materials were locally sourced and secured independently by 
Uneme blacksmiths. The same was the case in other pre-colonial 
smithing communities.’* Even where certain forms of technical 
assistance and working experiences and materials were exchanged 
among local blacksmiths, such assistance and exchanges were 
restricted to the indigenous practitioners of this art. Indeed, none 
of such materials and services came from either Europe, or the 
Americas, or from the Middle East of the period. Yet, an 
appreciable degree of interaction took place (through trade and 
sociocultural relations), between the peoples of these regions of 
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the world and pre-colonial Nigeria and Africa of the same period. 
The point being emphasised, however, centres on what could be 
described as the existence, in Uneme, and in other iron-oriented 
Nigerian and African communities of the period, of an amazing 
sense of self-reliance, self-determination and self-sufficiency in 
creativity, and in the development of internally-generated iron 
industrial bases predicated on the use of indigenous technologies, 
which had perfectly served the needs and aspirations of the 
various communities in which such technologies had been 
evolved and applied to enhance industrialisation and general 
economic prosperity of the people. 

Below is an itemised explanation of some of the vital 
components of the said operational materials commonly used by 
Uneme blacksmiths for equipping their iron industries. We begin 
with the bellows: 

(i) The Bellows (ahue) 
Bellows are instruments used for producing a | 
current of air to blow up embers of fire at the | 
smelting furnaces. Unlike certain forms of bellows 
used in some other iron-producing pre-colonial 
Nigerian and African communities which were 
made with the skin of goats or sheep, the types 
commonly utilised by Uneme blacksmiths during 
the period, were made with the skin of the bush cat 
(okia). The bush cat skins, unlike those of goats or 
sheep, were believed to be very elastic, very firm, 
effective and durable. The skins were usually crafted 
into small sac-like structures and on each was 
attached, a long, slender dried stick used for | 
pumping up air into the sealed sacs. The air so 
pumped up in the small sacs had usually produced 
the hot current for firing up the smelting furnances. 
Indeed, the air from the sacs usually passed through 
a long clay pipe often buried neatly in the ground 
with its mouth set into a hole (ufilo), dug on the other 
side of the complex. This was the side on which the 
smelting furnace was usually located. The bellow, 
therefore, had featured as the main link between the 
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blacksmith or his apprentice and the fire-base of the 
smelting furnace. 


The Smelting Furnaces 

The types of furnaces designed and developed by 

Uneme blacksmiths in the period before c.1370 A.D. 

and after, were of the dome shapes. Professor Denis 

Williams describes a dome-shaped furnace as one 

“in which the combustion area is dome-shaped 

rather than cylindrical [and] usually of natural 

draught which, in some cases-as was among the 

Yoruba [of the ancient Ie-Ife city] of Nigeria, the 

Koranko of Sierra Leone, the Fulani of Futa Jallon, 

and others - an undeground chamber and [a] drain- 

hole for draining off slag, a necessary process in the 
effective refining of the ore...” Professor Williams 
traces the origin of the dome-shaped furnace to, “the 

Central Nigerian Plateau, [i.e., the Nok territory from 

where it] spread to various sites south of the Big 

Bend of the Niger.”’® This evidence by Professor 

Williams is of special significance to the main issues 

being discussed in several ways, three of which are 

outlined below: 

(a) It reinforces the point (earlier made else- 
where in this book), that the Uneme people 
and their culture, including their indigenous 
iron technology, and those of other ancient 
Edoid communities that had similarly 
evolved and developed iron technological 
traditions and practices currently under 
reference, had been products of the Nok 
cultural heritage and civilisation. 


(b) It further strengthens and enhances a similar 
point also noted earlier, that quite apart from 
some of the Edoid sub-groups (such as the 
Uneme), which had emerged as iron-oriented 
communities about 2,500 years ago,” a 
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number of other ancient iron-smelting and 
smithing peoples now scattered in different 
parts of present-day Nigeria and West Africa, 
including most of the groups listed in 
Professor Williams’ evidence as indicated 
above, had either directly derived their roots 
and those of their indigenous technological 
traditions and practices from the Nok cultural 
zone, or benefitted, in a way, from the positive 
impact of the spread and diffusion of that 
heritage to their various places of settlement 
in the period before c.1370 A.D. 


(c) It shows that the smelting furnaces designed 
and developed by the ancient Uneme people | 
in their original homestead in the Confluence 
area, which they transferred (during their 
early migrations), to Benin City, and adapted 
to this area in the period concerned, were not 
only similar to, but had also qualitatively 
compared with, those which had emerged in 
some of the most famous centres of 
indigenous cultures and civilisations already 
noted. 


: (iii) = Charcoal 

Reference has earlier been made to the place and 
position of charcoal, as one of the prominent sources 
of energy, utilised by Uneme blacksmiths for firing 
certain vital processes connected with smelting and 
production of metal crafts. What has, however, not 
been explained and analysed is the manner in which 
this resource-material was produced and distributed 
among Uneme blacksmiths during the period. 
Indeed, such processes had usually begun with the 
search for, and identification of, viable and expedient 
spots in the tropical rain forest in Benin City and its 
environs where certain species of trees needed for 
securing logs of wood used for producing charcoal, 
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were found in large quantity. 

Mostly involved in such charcoal-search and 
production exercises, were the blacksmiths, 
themselves, including their apprentices. Most of the 
sites often explored and harnessed, were locations 
far removed from both places of abode and Where 
farms and plantation complexes had been 
established. The reasons for using such relatively 
distant places for the production of this item were 
similar to those earlier given above. One of such 
reasons, which deserves reiterating, was the need 
to prevent or avoid the excruciating heat and heavy 
smoke pollution associated with charcoal 
production, which had, in fact, entailed frequent 
burning of, among others, massive logs of wood 
from which the coal was sourced. 

The next stage, after having identified the site 
to carry out the charcoal-production activity, was to 
clear the area, and construct access paths to, and 
from, the spot in order to allow for easy movement 
of men and materials. Such exercises had involved 
the collective efforts of teams of Uneme blacksmiths 
and their apprentices from different families and 
kindreds. For, indeed, no one family of blacksmiths 
had the capacity and the strength to produce an 
appreciably large quantity of charcoal that would 
be enough for sustaining both smelting and smithing 
processes for a reasonably long period of time 
Collectively, therefore, all the blacksmiths concerned 
and their apprentices went into the forest, where they — 
fell down trees needed for producing charcoal. Such 
trees usually included: udameh, kakasisi, obeche, ekpesi 
and mahogany.'* They were usually trimmed down, 
cut into desirable sizes of logs, and assembled at an 
Open space on the spot being used for the target 
exercise. In addition to such heaps of logs, were thick 
layers of dry grasses assembled and placed at the 
top of the logs. Thereafter, a piece of fast-burning 
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wood was lit, inserted into some of the openings | 
created within the heaps of logs, to kindle a huge | 
bonfire that was needed to burn down the logs to | 
produce the expected quality and quantity of 
charcoal.” 

One of the techniques frequently adopted for 
securing the highest desirable quantity and quality 
of coal was the profuse use of water to put off the 
bonfire at the time when the logs of wood had burnt 
to a certain degree that was considered high enough 
to prevent a wholesale razing of the wood to ashes. 
Alternatively, the bonfire was covered with thick, 
huge pastes of wet sand, which had served as both 
extinguisher and natural regulator of the fire effect 
on the burning wood. The charcoal that had usually 
resulted from this process was considered good 
enough to ensure, enhance and sustain adequate 
fueling, when used for smelting and smithing 
purposes at the workshops of Uneme blacksmiths.”° | 


(iv) lron - Ore | 
Uneme blacksmiths in Benin, in the period before 
c.13/0 A.D., were spared the agony of having to dig 
the ground in search of the ore, as this material was 
found in great abundance on the surface of the soils 
in the areas in which their villages and clans were 
located in the city. It will be shown later in this book 
that this kind of natural fortune and luck had also 
come the way of Uneme blacksmiths in the period 
after their migration from Benin City in c.1370 A.D., 
as the soils in most of the places in which they settled 
during the period, had equally been adequately 
endowed with large deposits of ore. The main issue, 
therefore, was not one of having to endlessly and 
rigorously prospect for this solid mineral, but that 
of having to ensure its optimal mining and smelting. 
Before examining the nature of the technical 
processes involved in the smelting exercise, it is 
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necessary to ask one major question, namely: what 
is an ore? The Chambers 20" Century Dictionary 
describes an ore as: 


...a solid naturally-occurring mineral 
aggregate, of economic interest, from which 
one or more valuable constituents [such as iron 
and related precious metals] may be recovered 
for treatment:[...].?! 


Our main concern here, however, is with the 
iron-related type of metalic ore of the Uneme in the 
period under study. The specific interest is not really 
in the manner in which the said iron-ore was mined 
or secured, but in its post-mining treatment, a vital 
part of which was the smelting of the product. 
Indeed, smelting (i.e, the melting of the substance 
in order to separate the iron from the ore), was an 
important part of the post-mining treatment noted 
above. Asearlier indicated, smelting processes were 
highly technical and labour-intensive. They were 
extremely difficult processes; so difficult that no one 
blacksmith and his apprentices, including the entire 
members of his nuclear-family, ever successfully 
embarked upon, and optimally-obtained, the 
required quantity of the mined and smelted iron- 
ore needed for advancing industrial production and 
development. Rather, it usually took the combined 
efforts of teams of Uneme blacksmiths, working in 
close and active collaboration with other able and 
responsible members of their respective extended- 
families, as well as their'‘apprentices, to successfully 
smelt and produce the appropriate quantity and 
quality of the iron-ore, which they desired to carry 
out their operations. 

However, since so much has already been stated 
and explained, in some of the existing accounts,” 
concerning these various technical processes 
conducted by Uneme blacksmiths during the period, 
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this work will only pay attention to showing what 
could be described as one of the most crucial aspects 
of such processes and development. This had to do 
with the preparation of heavy bonfire similar to the 
type earlier noted; used for the burning of the logs 
of wood utilised for the production of the smiths’ 
charcoal. But, unlike this earlier bonfire, however, 
the type being appraised, was aimed at melting some 
piles of carefully-arranged iron-ore on fire in order 
to easily separate the iron from the ore and other 
related by-products. The following passage throws 
further light on the nature of this smelting process, 
indicating, among others, some of the rites and 
rituals associated with the practice: 


[The smelting of the iron-ore by Uneme 
blacksmiths was usually done at night], 
because of the high temperatures often 
generated [in the process of undertaking this 
task] and the need to temper ...[the heat of 
the smelting ore] with the cool fresh air of the 
night. [Besides], the smelters were often... 
[required] by smelting rituals [and taboos of 
the people] to undress with only their pants 
on [in the course of carrying out this smelting 


exercise].** 


In the end, however, all the iron materials 
secured from the process, as well as the various by- 
products obtained, were fairly and equitably shared 
by the blacksmiths concerned. Together with their 
apprentices and other helping hands, they lifted up 
and carried these materials to their respective 
workshops, where they were preserved in their 
stores, in readiness for utilisation for the production 
of varieties of iron crafts.”! 


The Anvils 
Anvils are heavy iron blocks installed in every 
Uneme blacksmith’s workshop to provide the hard 
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surface upon which extremely strong and heavy hot 
‘ron elements and related metals, were placed for 
hammering to attain the desired shapes. Like the 
heavy granite stones, (which were also installed and 
used for similar purposes), the anvils had assisted 
Uneme blacksmiths in enhancing the finishing of 
their metal crafts. 


Other Materials | 

This category of materials had comprised, among 
others, tools (or instruments of labour), most of 
which were usually produced by Uneme 
blacksmiths themselves, and used for facilitating 
their metal craft designs and construction. They 
include the following: 


(a) hammers of various shapes and sizes; 
(b) hand axes of different kinds; 
(c) hooks of various types; 
(d) clippers; 
(e) tongs; 
(f) chisels; 
g) files; 
(h) iron clubs 
(i) wooden trays and baskets (used for collect- 


ing some of the metal crafts being processed, 
as well as a number of those already 
completed); 

(j) kernel oil (udemi), (used for greasing some 
of the working tools and products being 
processed); and 

(kx) lamps (used when working late into the 
night).~ 


Forging and Final Production 

Although reference has earlier been made to forging and related 
iron-working and production processes of Uneme blacksmiths in 
the period under evaluation, those were general statements, which 
need further clarification in order to enrich our understanding of 
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the subject. The term, “forging” refers to the process by which a 
piece of red hot crude iron is beaten or hammered creatively, into 
shape, as desired by the blacksmith. Similarly, what has been 
termed, the “final production” stage, refers to the technical 
finishing of all aspects of the artistic designs being expressed, 
through the construction work, on the metal crafts under 
production. 

Based on the above, it is clear that the two complementary 
technical stages, which have just been identified and explained, 
had ranked among the most vital bits in the production processes 
involved in blacksmithing not only in Uneme, but in all other 
communities in which the art and technology of iron-working had 
been evolved and developed in pre-colonial Africa. It is possible 
to explain why “forging” and “final production” of metal crafts 
by Uneme blacksmiths and others, have been rated highly in this 
work. Two factors are responsible. First, the two tech..ical stages 
noted had usually posed the greatest intellectual challenge to the 
blacksmiths, since it was during these processes that their talents, 
skills and capacities for efficient creativity were most tasked in 
the industry. It was also during these stages that their patience, 

: mental and psychological concentration, and sense of time- 
consciousness for the completion of each of the jobs being handled, 
: were most persistently put on excruciating trial. Failure to rise 
up to these technical challenges had usually adversely affected 
the quality, durability, acceptability and respectability of the nature 
and status of the crafts produced for public consumption. Thus, 
the fact that none of the blacksmiths wished to be associated with 
such failures, had, therefore, put further pressure on them to forge 
good and well-produced metal crafts. Second, it was during the 
above stages of their work, that their sense of technological 
innovations-was equally constantly engaged in ensuring effective 
and realistic adaptation of their industries to the changing nature 
of their society and its value system. They, therefore, had to 
consistently sharpen and mobilise their sensitivities to changes in 
taste and fashion, among others, thus, responsively and 
progressively modifying aspects of the structures of their metal 
crafts to meet new exigencies connected with shifts in demand for 
their products. This element of positive dynamism, which Uneme 
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blacksmiths and others, had persistently demonstrated during the 
period, did help in making their iron technology constantly 
relevant, popular and useful to the needs and aspirations of the 
people. 


Various Types of Metal Crafts Produced by Uneme Blacksmiths 
As earlier indicated, the Uneme blacksmithing industries, like 
most of those which had similarly emerged in a number of other 
iron-industrialised Nigerian and African communities during the 
period, were able to produce a rich variety of metal crafts to meet 
the needs of the end-users in the period before c.1370 A.D. Such 
metal crafts can be classified into seven categories as follows: 

(i) those utilised for agricultural purposes; 

(ii) those used for domestic (or utilitarian) purposes; 

(iii) those utilised for decorative or aesthetic purposes; 

(iv) those used for defensive purposes; 

(v) those utilised, as tools, for facilitating the establish- 
ment, enhancement and sustenance of various forms 
of indigenous cottage industries; 

(vi) those used for religious and spiritual purposes; 

(vii) those utilised for cultural displays and entertainment 

during ceremonial occasions.” 


It needs stating that the above classification is, by no means, 
exhaustive, as the Uneme indigenous metal crafts and those of 
other Nigerian and Africa communities, which had similarly 
produced such items from their blacksmithing industries, during 
the period, were, in fact, used for more purposes than those 
indicated. Having noted this point, let us discuss briefly, the nature 
of the functions of each of the categorised forms of the Uneme 
metal crafts. 

We begin with those listed under (i) above, which (as already 
indicated), were connected with the promotion, preservation and 
development of agriculture in Uneme society in the period under 
study. Notable among such items were: 

(a) hoes, 
(b) — cutlasses, 
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(c) metal traps, 
(d) metal hooks, and 
(e) fishing nets with wooden handles carved with tools 


made of metals produced by Uneme blacksmiths.” 


These items (and others not listed here), were designed and 
crafted to suit the nature of the diverse agricultural practices, which 
the geographical and ecological environment and conditions of 
the tropical rain forest that prevailed, in the Benin area, had 
encouraged their active and optimal utilisation for production 
during the period. The Uneme hoes of the pre-1370 A.D. era, for 
instance, were developed for low plain, forest farming. Their 
blades and wooden handles were, thus, slanted and adapted 
towards enabling the users to heave enough quantum of soil from 
the usually wet soft ground in the Benin area at that time, to make 
medium-size round ridges for yam and allied food crops 
cultivation. 

Similarly, their cutlasses were of two types: the one with the 
large blade, and the other with the slim blade; both of which were 
found effective for clearing portions of the tropical rain forest 
utilised for farming in Benin City and its environs during the 
period. In particular, the Uneme cutlasses with the large blades 
were discovered to be more useful for cutting down medium-size 
trees and wild plants than those with the slim blades. The reason 
was that the Uneme cutlasses with the large blades were 
constructed with thick and strong iron elements. They were, 
therefore, relatively heavy, sharp and easy to manage. The 
relatively heavy and sharp nature of the blades of such Uneme 
cutlasses had reinforced their positive impact on objects being cut 

: down or cleared. On the other hand, however, their cutlasses with 

the slim blades were mostly used for cutting down the small-size 

trees, shrubs, etc., both during preparation of sites to be used for 

: farming and after establishing such farms, (especially during the 

| weeding seasons)”. In addition to these, both the large-bladed 
and slim-bladed Uneme cutlasses were utilised for, among other 
things, animal hunting, security and defence purposes.” 

Let us now examine other forms of Uneme’s metal crafts 
categorised under (ii) above; and which we have earlier described 
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as those of great utilitarian value. Inclusive in this category are 


household utensils such as: 

(a) kitchen knives; 

(b) forks, each with a sharp head (used for testing and 
determining whether certain food items suchas fresh 
sliced yams, or an entire yam tuber, had become 
properly boiled or cooked to taste); 

(c) plates, pots and bowls (made of iron, brass, among 
others); 

(d) axes (especially those used for kitchen-related and 
allied domestic purposes), etc.™ 


Another category of metal crafts listed under (iii) above, are 
useful as decorative and aesthetical metal crafts. The following 
are three notable groups: 

(a) those used for local interior decoration: 
(b) those utilised for exterior home decoration; and 
(c) thosé used for fashion. 


With regard to those utilised for interior decoration in homes, 
the most common, at that time, were sculptural objects, especially 
the bronze, brass or metal figures of certain eminent Uneme 
personalities, who had played significant part in the sociopolitical, 
economic or cultural lives and development of the people. Other 
forms of metal figures were those of some leaders or rulers of 
neighbouring major groups, such as the Edo (Bini), before c.1370 
A.D. Such figures and those depicting different images and 
activities of certain totemic and non-totemic animals and birds 
that were known to the Uneme and to other communities in Benin 
at that time, were usually skillfully and artistically crafted by local 
carvers or sculptors, using different forms of iron tools produced 
by Uneme blacksmiths. Quite a number of such sculpted images 
were usually created on various kinds of the indigenous furniture 
items of the Uneme, such as their wooden stools, chairs, tables 
and stands, used for decorating the living rooms, bedrooms, etc., 
in their family-homes and compounds in Benin before c.1370 A.D. 
The shapes, grades and sizes of such interior decors, as well as the 
value attached to them, had usually varied from time to time in 
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the period concerned. Another point to note is that not every 
person was able to afford or secure such items, especially those of 
highly sophisticated value and significance, which were only 
accessible to both the royalty and aristocracy and not to the 
ordinary men and women in the society. In essence, the 
socioeconomic and political statuses and achievements of the 
Uneme, and of other personalities in Benin City at that time, had 
determined, to a large extent, the quality and quantity of the local 
interior decorative items, which were affordable and available to 
various families for decorative purposes. 

We now focus on those which had served, as materials for 
exterior home decoration, and which were also produced from 
the application of the Uneme iron technology. Notable among 
these were the covers of certain decorated wooden and metalic 
doors and windows, with beautifully designed artistic symbols 
and allied images depicting men, women, children, birds, reptiles, 
and other animals in different artistic designs illustrative of the 
economic activities of the period. 

Similarly worthy of note, were other types of artistic designs 
and symbols used for the beautification of most of Uneme men 
and women in Benin during the period. The emphasis here, as 
usual, is on the role which Uneme blacksmiths had played in 
producing the metal tools used, among other facilities, for securing 
the raw materials utilised for the production of various artistic 
designs and symbols applied for body beautification and 
enhancement. Notable among such beautification crafts were: 


(a) Anklets and bracelets, especially those ornamented 
with iron and brass elements (which were worn by 
Uneme girls and women, and by their peers in 
neighbouring communities within and outside Benin 
City at that time). 


(b) Local necklaces, particularly those which were 
similarly ornamented with iron and brass particles, 
and which were equally worn by Uneme girls and 
women, and by their counterparts in neighbouring 
communities. 
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(c) Rings, especially those made with certain slim forms 
of iron and brass elements, and which were worn 
on fingers by both Uneme females and males, and 
by their counterparts in neighbouring communities. 
Such rings were used not only for aesthetic purpose, 
but also for religious and spiritual purposes.” 


(d) | Camwood powder. Such powdery substances were 
usually secured from the camwood plants, with the 
aid of cutlasses and knives. They were processed 
with pounders, grinding stones, etc.; and were used 
for both body and facial adornment by Uneme girls 
and women, including their peers in neighbouring 
communities.” 


Locally-woven cloths or calico. These clothing materials were 
made from the indigenous weaving industry of the Uneme. One 
point to stress is that some of the major spare-parts and raw 
materials used for running such industries, had profited 
immensely from the use of iron.“ However, like other textile crafts, 
the calico cloths, were worn, as wrappers, round the waist or chest; 
as well as put across the shoulders by both Uneme women and 
men during the period. 

This leads us to the discussion of another category of the 
Uneme metal crafts classified under (iv) above. As earlier noted, 
such crafts were utilised for defensive purposes. The following 
passage cited from Mr. Asimiafele’s work, throws light on the 
nature of some of such defensive iron weapons produced by 
Uneme blacksmiths in the period concerned: 


The first [set of iron} materials [used] for strategic [military] 
defence in the early days of [the development of the Uneme] 
iron technology [in Benin] were knives [or daggers], swords, 
mines, cutlasses, arrows, spears and guns. These were very 
sophisticated defence weaponry in those days [i.e, before and 
shortly after the Uneme’s migration from Benin in the pre- 


colonial period].” 


re 
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It should, perhaps, be explained that what has been referred 
to, as “mines”, above, had comprised, among others, the spike- 
iron traps of the Uneme people, which, apart from being used for 
warfare, were equally utilised for catching different species of giant 
animals in Uneme communities during the period. In his work 
on aspects of blacksmithing and the development of iron 
technology in the Okene area of pre-colonial Ebiraland, Dr. Ohiare 
made reference to a similar brand of iron weapon, which had 
served, in the Ebira area, the sort of dual roles, which the spike- 
iron traps of the Uneme had served in Uneme communities in the 
period being discussed. As he puts it: 


The blacksmiths [of the Okene area of Ebiraland, like their 
counterparts in other pre-colonial iron-oriented societies, such 
as the Uneme], did not only devise a trap with a great grip,but 
also added [to some of such traps], hooked spikes to ensure 
greater effectiveness. During wars, these spike-traps were used 
as mines against ... [unsuspecting] enemies who were often 
deceived into the outliness by a false retreat.” 


There were, however, a number of other forms of iron weapons 
produced by Uneme blacksmiths, and by their counterparts in 
allied communities, notably among which were the following: 

(a) iron bars; 

(b) iron axes, especially the small-size, portable hand 
aXeS; 

(c) bows (the wooden handles of which were crafted 
by carvers, who had used, among others, some of 
the metal tools produced by Uneme blacksmiths in 
the period under review); 

(d) = hand-cuffs (asonnu); 

(ce) ogun,atype of metal craft depicting ogun, the god of 
iron, and of war, etc.” 


As earlier indicated, these iron weapons of the Uneme were 
very effective, and had remained persistently relevant to the 
military needs and aspirations of the people and their neighbours 
in the period under review. 

Next, are the iron crafts classified under (v) above, and 
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described as tools utilised for production processes and 
development. No fewer than eleven examples of such metal tools 
have been cited under our discussion on other materials above. 
Besides, the various indigenous occupations and specialised 
professions of the people, which a number of the tools had helped 
to boost and sustain during the period, have equally been 
mentioned. 

Another category comprises the iron crafts classified under 
(vi) above; used for the promotion, propagation, preservation and 
development of some indigenous religious and spiritual activities 
and institutions of the Uneme people. Four examples are listed 
below: 

(a) Those utilised (along with other materials), for facilitating 
the practice of the people’s art of divination. Notable 
among them were those that had served as 
divinatory instruments, especially the little pieces 
of iron elements, earlier noted in chapter three. Some 
forms of spiritual and magical power were usually 
injected into the structures of such divinatory 
instruments and others, used by the Ebo priests of 
th> Uneme. The manner in which such cosmic 
power were injected into the affected portions of the 
divinatory instruments, and the mode of 
interpretation of the instruments by the Ebo, are vital 
issues and questions which deserve further research 
and documentation in the future. 


(b) = Those utilised for furthering the processes of the enforce- 
iment of discipline, peace, law and order, and social control 
in Uneme society. Among these were some iron 
objects, which (like the divinatory instruments) had 
undergone certain stages of spiritualisation 
conducted, supervised, approved and ratified by 
ogun, the Uneme’s god of iron. Such objects had 
included, for example: the iron tools of Uneme 
blacksmiths especially the anvils, the smelting 
furnaces, the bellows, the remnants of the water and 
palm kernel oil which, as earlier explained, were 
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used for cooling, and for greasing off, the effects of 
fire on the metal crafts being processed in the 
industry. Indeed, the fact that the objects had been 
infused with some spiritual power and had, 
therefore, become generally regarded as containing 
some supernatural forces, had quickened their 
emergence as dreaded and respected spiritual 
materials accepted and used for swearing, and for 
placing curses on evil-doers, and on other 
perpetrators of crime and allied vices in Uneme 
society. 


(c) Those similarly utilised, as symbols, for reinforcing and 
enhancing aspects of the processes of propitiating and 
venerating some Uneme deities, especially oguin. Much 
has already been noted in chapter three about the 
origins and development, as well as the relevance 
and significance of ogun in the indigenous religious 
beliefs of the Uneme people in the period under 
review. What, perhaps, needs reiterating is that 
certain iron parts of different shapes and sizes, were 
usually placed at various enshrined spots in each of 
the Uneme family-compounds and kindreds, 
devoted to the propitiation and veneration of their 
ogun deity. Such enshrined iron objects and other 
materials were utilised for performing the rites and 
rituals of propitiation and veneration of ogi. It 1s 
significant that aside from the family lineages and 
kindreds, each of the various Uneme villages and 
clans in the Benin area had equally adopted and 
utilised the sorts of iron symbols earlier noted above, 
for the promotion, preservation, propitiation and 
activation of their respective village and clan ogun 
during the period. It needs stressing that all the 
Uneme people at that time were said to have 
attached great value to such roles, which the said 
iron elements had played, in strengthening the 
workings and potency of their ogun deity.” 
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(d) Those used, as magic-oriented iron objects, for ensuring 
effective and spiritualised self-protection, self-preservation, self. 
promotion and projection. Prominent among these were 
magic rings, magic anklets and bracelets, magic armulets, 
magic rods, magic bows, arrows, and dane guns. * These 
magic iron objects were believed to possess the spiritual 
capacities and capabilities for effectively neutralising and 
emasculating all negative intents, actions and activites of 
wizards and witches, including those of other ill-inspired 
evil-doers in Uneme communities.” On the other hand, 
however, especially when assessed from a purely aesthetical 
perspective, many of such magic-oriented iron objects had, 
as earlier indicated, paradoxically served as special 
jewelleries utilised for self-beautification by some of their 
users during the period. 


The last but certainly not the least in the categories of the 
Uneme crafts consists of those which have earlier been classified 
under (vii) above, as materials used for cultural displays, and for 
entertainment during ceremonial occasions. We cite the following 
two examples to buttress the point being made. First, are the iron 
gongs and some specially-fabricated metal sticks for beating the 
gongs for the production of the music desired to support various 
forms of cultural performances, including dances, songs, drama, 
traditional wrestling, etc., which were being staged. However, 
the Uneme gongs under reference, were also used for other forms 
of communication. One of these was the announcement and 
dissemination of certain vital information to members of the 
public. Those who were delegated to make such announcements, 
especially the Village-Crier, or the Clan-Crier, had usually beaten 
the Uneme gongs to draw attention of the people to listen to the 
information, which they were communicating to the public.” 
Indeed, this mode of traditional communication was effective, 
relatively cheap to maintain, and result-oriented in Uneme and in 
related Nigerian and African societies in the period concerned. 
The second example had comprised the small square-shaped iron 
bells, which were usually arranged in strings and worn in layers 
on the waists and on the ankles, by dancers and other traditional 
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entertainers. In the process of dancing, for example, they produced 
rattle sound, which usually beautifully blended with the main 
drum and songs being rendered by the entertainers. ‘This, indeed, 
was one of the numerous ways in which Uneme blacksmiths had, 
through their brand of iron technology, contributed positively 
towards promoting, preserving and enhancing sociocultural 
performances and the entertamment industry, in general, in the 
period before their emigration from Benin in c.1370 A.D. 


Keeping Strictly to Themselves the Information About the 
Source of Success of their Indigenous Iron Technology 
Reference has earlier been made, in the introductory chapter, to 
the reasons why the ancestral Uneme had evolved and developed 
the custom, tradition and cultural practice of keeping sacredly 
secret, issues concerning the source of success of their iron 
technology. It has also been noted that this form of secrecy had 
been upheld and passed on to successive generations of the Uneme 
people in the period before their entry into Benin in about the 
tenth century, and after their settling in the area. It might be 
necessary to reiterate, however, some of the major reasons given 
for their decision to preserve and perpetuate this tradition. Two 
of such reasons are as follows: 

(1) The need to continue to enjoy relative monopoly of 
this technology, and of the industrial, sociopolitical 
and commercial benefits and development, which 
were associated with the growth of the technology. 


(ii) | The need to prevent the acquisition or transfer or 
borrowing of any aspect of this technology by other 
communities, especially those which were not 
originally endowed with the knowledge, technical 
skills and expertise for the exclusive exploitation, 
exploration and adaptation of the technology for 
growth and development purposes during the 
period. 


It has similarly been indicated that the typology or model of the 
endogamous marriage system, which the Uneme people had 
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this marriage restriction, which the Uneme people imposed on 
non-Uneme communities in the pre-1370 era, had, ina Way, Created 
a sort of caste system against such communities, althou gh none of 
them reacted to the situation agressively, through negative 
retaliation. 


Trade 
During the period under review, the Uneme people in Benin were 
engaged in two forms of trade. These were: 

(a) __ the internal (domestic) trade; and 

(b) the external trade. 


We shall briefly examine these two forms of trade with 
reference to the role which the metal crafts produced by Uneme 
blacksmiths played in enhancing the growth and development of 
such economic and commercial activities during the period. We 
begin with the internal (domestic) trade. 


The Internal (Domestic) Trade of the Uneme in Benin Before 
c.1370 A.D. 

There were two main service outlets through which the supply, 
demand and distribution of Uneme metal crafts were channelled 


NON-REGULAR AND NON-CONVENTIONAL MARKETS 

The non-conventional nature or character of such markets lies in 
the fact that they were not established in places where the daily or 
weekly local markets of the people were located in the community. 
Indeed, and as earlier noted, each of the markets was posited at 
the front of the blacksmithing workshop or industry; and was small 
in size.” In some cases, a few wooden poles with short wooden 
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cross bars, were installed at some portion of the site, especially 
near the entrance to the hut, housing the smithing factory, where 
the metal crafts were exhibited. 

In fact, such exhibition stands were constantly supplied with 
varieties of the crafts, especially cutlasses, hoes, dane guns, traps, 
metal tools, etc. As earlier noted these products were usually 
brought from the inner chambers of the factory where the stores 
of every blacksmith were kept or maintained. It has also been 
noted that such stores were frequently replenished with new 
products, as they were being made and packaged for sale. Those 
who usually patronised the crafts on the said exhibition stands, 
were mostly passers-by, comprising, among others, visitors to 
Uneme communities. It was the male children and other male 
relations of the blacksmiths, especially those who were on 
apprenticeship under their fathers or uncles or nephews, as the 
master smiths, that usually attended.to such customers. They, 
therefore, constantly shuttled between their professional schedules 
within the factory or production area and the exhibition stands. 
The prices which they announced and enforced on each of the 
crafts were fixed by their ‘masters’. All proceeds secured from such 
sales were, therefore, duly and honestly retired to the masters daily. 
It is necessary to stress that, important as this commercial activity 
was, it did not feature as the main assigryment of the pupil- 
blacksmiths. Indeed, their main pre-occupation was with the 
learning of the art of blacksmithing, and the acquisition of the 
skills and techniques needed to function well in the profession. 
They, therefore, spent most of the time either standing or sitting 
near their masters, paying attention to every stage of the smithing 
processes, which took place within the factory. 


REGULAR (CONVENTIONAL) MARKETS OR LOCAL MARKETS 

These include not only Uneme communal markets in ancient Benin 
City, but also those of the Edo (Bini) people, located in different 
parts of the City during the period. While it is not possible to list 
all of such local markets in this work, and while it is equally not 
possible to trace the history or origins and development of each 
of the markets, it is important that we mention one of the most 
prominent ones, namely, the Eki-Oba, or the Oba market. It was 
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located near the palace of the Oba of Benin, at the centre of the: 
ancient City. Indeed, the metal crafts of Uneme blacksmiths were 
among the numerous trade goods and services supplied, 
distributed and exchanged in this market, and in others, during 
the period. Every Uneme family was involved in this internal 
trading activity. For, as earlier indicated, every Uneme family was 
a blacksmithing family. Quite apart from the blacksmiths (as men), 
and their male apprentices, who had taken active part in bringing 
the products to the markets for display and exchange, Uneme 
women and girls had played leading roles in this important 
commercial activity, They also played similar part in inspiring 
the growth and development of the external marketing of the 
products.” 


The External Trade of the Uneme in Benin Before c.1370 A.D. 
The discussion here begins with a brief re-appraisal of some 
existing classifications of the indigenous forms of external trade, 
which had evolved and developed in the pre-colonial period. The 
purpose of the exercise is to enable us to identify and situate, in 
clear perspectives, the nature of the long-distance and external 
trade, which the Uneme people in Benin developed for the supply 
and exchange of their metal crafts before c.1370 A.D. The following 
passage cited from Dr. Paul Chike Dike’s work provides a useful 
insight into some relatively recent re-evaluations of aspects of the 
old classifications of the subject, and brings forth, new relevant 
perspectives and theoretical models to follow on the subject: 


[Some leading economic historians and anthropologists* have 
classified] African pre-colonial trade into long-distance [trade] 
and short-distance trade. I would like to introduce a further 
distinction, between the long-distance trade of which one end 
[of the trade] was ultimately in either Arab or European hands, 
and the long-distance trade where producers, consumers, and 
[the] middlemen were all Africans ... I have made this 
distinction because I believe that... the African-controlled long- 
distance trade not merely favoured the circulation of consumer 
goods [and services], but it also promoted a genuine 
development in widening, both in their geographical range and 
in their content, links between different [pre-colonial] African 
societies. The Arab and European-controlled [long-distance] 
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trade, while [it was] immediately profitable to many African 
groups and individuals, was in the long run, unfavourable to 
African interests.” 


Indeed, the Uneme long-distance and external trade (like those 
of the other Edoid communities before c.1370 A.D.), followed the 
pattern, which Dr. Dike classified as the “ African-controlled long- 
distance trade”. For, it not only encouraged and favoured the 
trade in Uneme metal crafts of different kinds, it had also helped 
in facilitating the establishment and maintenance of links of 
external contacts with several Edoid and non-Edoid communities 
and states located in places far removed from Benin during the 
period. Besides, no aspect of the trade was “in Arab or European 
hands”. For, both the Arabs and Europeans did not establish direct 
contacts with Benin (where the Uneme people were based, during 
the period), for trading relationships. Moreover, the middlemen 
in the trade were mostly the Uneme blacksmiths (as the producers 
of the metal crafts, which constituted their main article of the 
external trade). Of course, the blacksmiths’ male children and 
other male family wards, assisted in the external distribution, 
marketing and exchange of the products. 

In fact, the idea of Uneme blacksmiths in Benin having to 
assume the role of middlemen in the distribution and export 
supply of their metal crafts, was not peculiar to Uneme society 
during the period. A number of other iron-producing communities 
in different parts of what is now Nigeria and West Africa had 
similarly encouraged and supported their blacksmiths to combine 
and play these two inter-related roles during the period. The case 
of some iron-producing lgbo communities in what is now south- 
eastern Nigeria in the pre-colonial period, can be cited to buttress 
this point. In such communities, for example, “both the smiths 
and their products travelled very extensively [to several other 
communities in order to distribute and market their trade 
goods]”.* In a similar manner, Uneme blacksmiths in Benin 
travelled with their crafts to places, such as Owo, Idanre, Ile-Ife, 
Akure, ljebu-Ode, and to some eastern and western Niger-Delta 
communities, especially during the dry seasons, when the trade 
routes in such areas were in relatively good condition.” Long- 
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distance and external traders had also come from these and other 
ancient communities to patronise Uneme blacksmiths in Benin 
during the period. 

The next chapter examines the issue of the Uneme migration 
from Benin in c.1370 A.D. 


Notes and References 
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THE UNEME MIGRATION FROM 
BENIN IN ¢.1370 ALD. 
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CHAPTER 5 


A Two-Phased Migration from Benin 
inc.1370 A.D. 


Introduction 
() ral traditions recently collected from various Uneme 
communities located in different places outside Benin City, 
are unanimous in presenting the position that the mass migration 
of the Uneme people from Benin City in c.1370 A.D., took place in 
two major phases. This chapter critically assesses these two inter- 
related phases of the Uneme’s migration from Benin City, 
indicating the factors which encouraged such revolutionary 
demographic changes in the latter part of the fourteenth century. 


The First Phase of the Uneme Migration from Benin in c.1370 A.D. 
Let us begin by focusing on the nature of the conditions in Benin 
Citv inc.1370 A.D. which triggered-off and accelerated the exodus 
of the Uneme people from the area during the period. Indeed, a 
broad comparative assessment of the situation, reveals that the 
Uneme were compelled to vacate their former places of settlement 
in Benin City as a result of certain sociopolitical, economic and 
ethnic-oriented conflicts, which developed between the people and 
their host-community (namely, the Edo or Bini). These factors as 
the main undercurrents of the exodus, were largely similar to those 
responsible tor the migration from the Benin area, of a number of 
other Edoid sub-ethnic peoples earlier listed,’ in about the same 
period. It is possible to re-classify and streamline the factors into 

three categories as follows: 
(i) The emergence of an alleged dynastic dispute 
between the Uneme leadership in Benin City and 
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the Edo (Bini) monarchy. 


(1) | The refusal by Uneme hunters in Benin to comply 
with an aspect of the Edo (Bini) cultural practice, 
which encouraged and mandated any one who 
killed certain categories of game animals 
(particularly the leopards or tigers), to hand-over the 
skins, heads and tails of such animals to the Oba of 
Benin.* 


(iii) | The Uneme’s sharp criticism of, and stiff resistance 
to, Oba Egbeka’s alleged authoritarian leadership 
style, which he had adopted and maintained in Benin 
during his reign in c.1370 A.D3 


It is essential to state that in all the above cases of strained 
relationships between the Uneme and Benin authorities, the Edo 
(Bini), as a people, had emotionally stood firmly behind their 
leaders and rulers. This, of course, ageravated the level and scale 
of the hostility between the two groups. Thus, realising that the 
end-result of the emergent hostility would be a violent war, which 
the Edo(Bini) people were likely to declare on the Uneme in Benin, 
the leaders of the various Uneme communities met to appraise 
the situation, with a view to adopting certain strategic plans and 
programmes aimed at weakening not only the military power, but 
also the economic and technological strength of the kingdom of 
Benin inc. 1370 A.D. The following passage provides an insight 
into the specific details of such plans and programmes: 

They [1.e., the Uneme elders and leaders] held various meetings 
secretly and passed ...[a number of] resolutions amongst which ...[were 
that]: 

L No ... [Uneme blacksmith] should sell hoes and matchets 

[and their other forms of farming implements] to the Benin 
[1.e., the Edo or Bini] people for a period of five years. 


Z, Whoever [among the Edo (Bini) people] ... [brought] a tool 
lof tron structure] for repair [at the Uneme’s smith 
workshops] should be charged heavily and ... [where they 
were able to pay the charges, the services to be rendered] 
should be delayed for three years. 
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3: No ... [Uneme blacksmith] should allow any Benin [i.e., 
Edo or Bini] person to enter where he manufactures war 
weapons [let alone sell such weapons to them or to their 
central government under the Oba of Benin].* 


It is significant that these resolutions were strictly enforced 
and collectively obeyed by all Uneme blacksmiths and their 
apprentices against the Edo (Bini) people in c.1370 A.D.? 
Consequently, the Edo (Bini) farmers, for example, because they 
no longer enjoyed generous access to farming implements, 
especially those which were produced by Uneme blacksmiths 
(who, as earlier stated, were among the leading manufacturers of 
such metal crafts in pre-1370 Benin); were said to have experienced 
a terrible set-back, which culminated in food shortages, hunger 
and starvation in Benin City. In consequence of these negative 
developments, several inhabitants of Benin City and the 
surrounding communities, particularly the Edo (Bini) people 
against whom the emergent sanctions were directed, were reported 
to have starved to death. It was partly as a result of these 
excruciating effects of such sanctions on the Edo (Bini) people, 
and partly ina bid by their authorities to develop counter strategies 
for rescuing their declining economy, especially their agriculture, 
that many of their farmers started planting their food crops 
(particularly yams), on heapless soil,’ a practice which was aimed 
at rendering the hoe and allied iron implements for digging and 
maintaining ridges on which yams were cultivated and grown, 
irrelevant and needless. But, this method and others (which were 
similarly improvised by the Edo (Bini) people), did not produce 
results on a scale that was desired to ignore the use of the Uneme 
hoes and cutlasses for farming in Benin during the period. 

While reacting to the situation, the Edo (Bini) authorities, 
particularly the reigning Oba of the time (Egbeka), had cautioned 
the Uneme people and ordered the immediate dismantling of their 
technological embargo on the Edo (Bini) people and society, as 
well as warned them about the security and military consequences 
of their actions." The Uneme people were reported to have ignored 
such cautions and continued to deny the Edo(Bini) people access 
to both their iron implements and technical services. One of the 
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end-results, however, was that: 


The Oba sent a platoon of thirty able soldiers to arrest all the 
elders [and leaders] of Uneme [communities in Benin City] and 
forward [sic] them to ... [his palace] for interrogation. In their 
attempt to arrest the elders [and leaders], the Uneme vigilant 
warriors killed all members of the platoon. The Oba sent 
another [detachment of] thirty soldiers, and they were [also] 
all killed. He further sent a stronger ... [force] of sixty soldiers 
and none [ of them] was left alive by the Uneme ... warriors. 
[He, again] sent a batallion of three hundred soldiers, and all 
were killed. He finally sent ... [a group] of three hundred 
soldiers ... [who seemed] stronger ... [and utilised] ... better 
weapons [than those used by the Oba’s previous troops sent 
against the Uneme]; ... none of [the] soldiers survived the 


battle.° 


Faced with this unprecedentedly stiff resistance to his political 
authority and military power, and in his bid to effectively and 
decisively bring the Uneme people to submission, the Oba of Benin 
was said to have sought the assistance of some neighbouring 
monarchs, whose kingdoms were reputed for warfare and 
militarism during the period. Among such rulers whom he 
contacted were those of the Yoruba kingdoms of Ile-Ife and Ijebu- 
Ode." In fact, he was reported to have personally visited these 
rulers to concretise the military alliances which he had entered 
into with their states. The expected military support were to come 
not only in the forms of contribution of troops to the Oba’s central 
defence pool, but also in terms of supply of iron weapons; 
provision of certain powerful war charms and related magic and 
medicine" (for which some of the early Yoruba communities, 
especially ebu Ode, were reputed during the period). Such war 
charms and spiritual medicine were believed to facilitate victories 
over enemies in military battles. Those which being solicited by 
the Edo (Bini), were to be used by their monarch for cursing the 
Uneme people,” with the aim of bringing to them, incurable 
hardship, perpetual disunity, retardation and retrogression. 
Indeed, Oba Egbeka, when he returned to his kingdom from this 
said tour of Ile-Ife and Ijebu Ode, and having brought to Benin 
City, the above-listed military aids and spiritual ‘weapons’, started 
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to utilise them against the Uneme people. The first to be used by 
the Oba, were the spiritual weapons, one of which was a bunch of 
magic-infested palm fruits. In applying them against the Uneme 
people, he was said to have uttered the following words: 


_...that fear and [the] dread of ... civil wars [and actual 
manifestations of such wars] should [for ever] enslave the 
Uneme. That they should ... [get scattered in utter disunity 
and perpetual confusion] ... and [should continue to] hate one 
another. That all of them should be claiming [all the time] 
supremacy over one another [to the detriment of the people's 


unity, stability and progress]." 


Having placed the above curse on the Uneme, the Oba was 
reported to have proceeded to perform further rites and rituals 
aimed at reinforcing the impact of the curse on the people and on 
their society. Part of the processes entailed his having to lift up 
the bunch of the magic-infested palm fruits earlier noted above, 
which he dropped forcefully on the ground, leading to the fruits 
scattering all over the place. He followed up this action with the 
following utterances: 


| 


If these [scattered] nuts [or palm fruits] ... [ever] come together 
to re-form [the original] bunch of [the] palm nuts, [the Uneme 
people will be able to overcome the intended negative effects 
of this curse and regain their unity] ..., but if [the palm fruits 
remain scattered on the ground then the Uneme people would] 


remain scattered [for ever].'* 
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The extent to which the above curse was believed to have 
caused (and continued to cause disunity among the Uneme people 
since c.1370 A.D.), and how a special delegation was sent by the 
Uneme people in the present northern Edo State of Nigeria to Oba 
Akenzua II of Benin on 10 April, 1955, begging him to kindly 
revoke the said curse of 1370 A.D., so as to enable the Uneme 
people to regain their much-prayed-about unity and stability in 
the modern era, have already been documented and explained by 
some previous writers and scholars." 

However, following the continuation by Oba Egbeka of his 
military raids and spiritual attacks on the Uneme people in Benin 
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City and in a bid to avoid the effects of the war and re-locate toa 
safe environment, the Uneme people and their leaders met and 
took the decision to vacate their various places of settlement in 
Benin City. This was the origin of their exodus from Benin in c.1370 
A.D. Although the said migration from Benin had earlier been 
planned by Uneme elders to hold in sucha way as to allow all the 
Uneme people to move at once (“en bloc”) from the city, this plan 
could not materialise. The reason was that, contrary to the earlier 
arrangement which had directed all the Uneme people to wake 
up early enough to prepare fully for the journey before dawn on 
the day which had been set aside for the migration (and which 
was an “Enomi” day),'* a number of the people did not respond 
to the directive. Actually, while most of them had complied with 
the rule and were, thus, able to make what has here been described 
as the first team of the migrant Uneme group to move out of Benin 
in c.1370 A.D., a few of the people, who woke up late, took off late 
- after daybreak.” It was the members of this latter group of 
migrants that have been described in this work as the second phase 
of the migrant Uneme people that moved out of Benin. However, 
these two sub-groups of the migrant Uneme from Benin moved 
in different directions, due to lack of effective communication and 
co-ordination. Thus, for instance, while those who constituted 
the first phase of the migrant Uneme had moved northwards from 
Benin, the second phase migrated eastwards towards the N iger 
River in the direction of present-day eastern N igeria. 

A discussion of these two waves of Uneme migrations from 
Benin in c.1370 is appropriate here. 


MIGRATION NORTHWARDS THROUGH OBADAN, NEAR BENIN, 

IN C.1370 A.D. 

The first major place in which the north-bound migrant Uneme 
had settled, shortly after their exit from Benin in c.1370 A.D., is 
Obadan, located in the area of present-day Igwezevbaro on the 
Benin-Auchi road.'* It was a small community of some Edo (Bini) 
people, who had left Benin City to settle in the area in the period 
before the reign of Oba Egbeka in c.1370 A.D.” However, the 
news of the Uneme’s arrival in Obadan soon spread to Benin. Oba 
Egbeka was said to have mobilised his troops to attack the 
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community. This attack on Obadan was a pre-emptive military 
action taken to prevent the Uneme people from using the area as 
a launching base for invading Benin City.” The fear about the 
prospective invasion of Benin City by the Obadan-based Uneme 
arose from the following considerations: 


(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


The feeling in Benin at that time was that the Uneme 
people in Obadan were itching to take some punitive 
measures aimed at furthering their policy of bringing 
down the economic, military and political power and 
authority of the Edo kingdom of Benin. 


The added feeling about their alleged determination 
to ravage Benin City in order to render the Edo (Bini) 
people in the area homeless, just as they, themselves, 
had been rendered homeless, through their forced 
migration from the City in c.1370 A.D. 


The fact of their having successfully adapted their 
iron technology to their new abode in Obadan, 
where they had concentrated on the production of 
weapons of war to defend themselves, and to 
reinforce their pre-emptive military actions against 
the Edo (Bini) people. 


Similar news about their enhanced production and 
further development of more deadly war charms 
and allied spiritual medicine, which they were said 
to have continued accumulating and maintaining to 
fortify themselves, and their new abode against 
external raids from Benin. One of such new war 
charms, which they were said to have produced 
during the period, is Ero.*7 Uneme oral traditions 
described this object as a cosmic structure that was 
installed strategically at the centre of Obadan, facing 
the direction of Benin City.” The following 
incantations aimed at ensuring the regular 
invocation and activation of the fighting spirits in 
the Ero war charm, were said to be constantly 
chanted by the Ero priest in Obadan during the 
period: “Ai gbe Ero; Ai nwu Ero”, literally meaning 
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“you cannot beat or deteat or kill the Ero; you cannot 
capture, arrest or detain Ero”.** Indeed, the term, 
Ero, was used, in this context, metaphorically, for 
the Uneme people, who could not be beaten, or 
defeated, or captured, or detained or killed by the 
Edo (Bini); and by any other group for that matter, 
during the period.* 


It is significant that the series of the desperate moves and raids, 
which the Edo (Bini) people had carried out on the Uneme in 
Obadan, did not result in the destruction of the settlement. Nor 
did they stop the Uneme people from continuing with their efforts 
to equip and heavily arm themselves to be in a strong position to 
be able to repel further attacks on them from Benin City. It is 
equally significant to note, on the other hand, that, in spite of their 
much-talked-about military and technological power, as well as 
their spiritual re-armament and development in Obadan, the 
Uneme people were unable to attack or sack Benin City in c.1370 
A.D. 

Nevertheless, hostility had continued to dominate relations 
between the Uneme in Obadan and the Edo (Bini) in Benin City 
during the period. Besides, both parties had continued to evolve, 
develop and refine strategies for outscoring each other in the crisis. 
One of such strategies, which the Uneme people (unlike their Edo 
(Bini) counterparts), had perfected and consistently utilised for 
averting and managing tensions, pressures and dangerous 
situations, during the period, was the strategy of their having to 
continuously migrate from one troubled spot toa relatively crisis- 
free zone, where they would usually settle down, and adapt their 
cultural institutions, including their iron technology, to the new 
abode. This cultural practice, which they held on to, in the course 
of their series of migrations, continued to be one of the most 
uniquely-distinguishing features of the demographic history and 
development of the Uneme from that period up till the early part 
of the British colonial administration in what is now Nigeria. It is 
against this backdrop that the decision by the Uneme to vacate 
Obadan, and to move further northwards into the interior, during 
the mid-1370s, should be understood. 
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FURTHER MOVEMENT INTO THE INTERIOR AND THEIR SETTLEMENT 
IN UGBOHA (ESAN TERRITORY) IN THE PRESENT CENTRAL EDO STATE 
IN THE MID-1370S 

From Obadan, the migrant Uneme from Benin moved into 
neighbouring Esan territory, and occupied the Ugboha area. 
Ugboha was said to be one of the few settlements established by 
some of the migrant Esan people, who had moved out of Benin 
City, prior to c.1370 A.D.” The migrant Uneme, therefore, met the 
Ugboha-Esan people in the area, who welcomed and allowed them 
to settle in a section of their community. Relations between them 
and the Ugboha people were said to be cordial, positive and 
mutually-beneficial during the period. Three factors were 
responsible for facilitating the growth and development of such 
friendly interactions. First, was the fact that they gave due respect 
and full regards to the Ugboha people, as their host-community; 
and had avoided engaging in activities that could offend or injure 
the feelings and aspirations of the people. Second, was the 
successful adaptation of their iron technology to the area, especially 
the fact of the symbiotic benefits, which they (as producers of metal 
crafts), and their host-community (as consumers of the products), 
had derived from the productior. and supply of the implements. 
Third, was the fact that they both had experienced various forms 
of hostilities in the hands of the Edo (Bini) people at different times 
in the past, during the periods of their occupation of Benin City, 
before their separate migrations from the area to their new 
residence in Ugboha. They, therefore, regarded the Edo (Bini), in 
a way, aS acommon enemy during the period.’ 

There was, however, an interval of calm in the hostility, which 
developed between the Uneme and the Edo (Bini) people, 
especially within the early period of the arrival of the Uneme in 
Ugboha. This lull originated from the fact that both the Edo (Bini) 
people and their Oba in Benin City were unaware of the arrival 
and settlement of the Uneme in Ugboha. In fact, it was about 
sixteen months after their arrival in the place that the information 
about their presence in Ugboha reached Benin City.”” Below, is an 
evidence, indicating how the Oba had reacted sharply to this 
information, taking instant military action against the Uneme in 
Ugboha: 
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The Oba [Egbeka] sent a battallion of soldiers to Ugboha to wage 
war against the Uneme,; ... [directing and insisting that the 
troops] defeat [the] Uneme and return with the head of Ozenua 
[who was then the] Uneme war leader [in Ugboha]. Contrary to 
the Oba’s ... [expectations, the] Uneme fought them brilliantly 
and defeated them. They ordered the rebels [i.e., the Edo (Bini) 
attackers] to remain with them as war captives, and never to go 
back to Benin again. These war captives are known as [the] 
‘Ovie’ [Ivie] in Uneme language. These Ovies [Ivie] lived with 
[the] Uneme for one year without any external aggression from 
the Oba [of Benin]. Uneme people then left Ugboha, leaving 
some [of their kins men and women] behind [in the area], to 
[settle in] a place named Azouna, named after the first [Uneme] 
child that was delivered there.* 


One point to stress from the foregoing, is that till date, the 
offspring of some of the migrant Uneme from Benin who (as 
noted), were left behind in Ugboha by the other members of the 
main group that vacated the area in about mid-1370s, have 
continued to inhabit the community. Not only have they been 
fully integrated into the Ugboha-Esan society and cultural system, 
they have come to regard themselves as partly Uneme and partly 
Ugboha-Esan people. This, of course, explains why they usually 
describe themselves as the “Uneme-Ugboha”.”” These people are 
mostly found in the following component quarters, among other 
places, in present-day Ugboha, where some of them positively 
responded to our inquiries during our field research for this 
project in May, 1996: 

(i) Idumu; 

(ii) Oyomoh; 

(iii) Odagbor; and 
(iv) Udumu-lsogbai.” 


ARRIVAL IN AGBEDE AREA IN ETSAKO WEST TERRITORY OF 
PRESENT-DAY NORTHERN EDO STATE IN THE MID-13708S. 

The site of present-day Agbede was the area in which the migrant 
Uneme from Benin had first settled in what later became 
Etsakoland in about the late fourteenth century. This was in the 
period prior to the emergence of Agbede as the new home of a 
major sub-group of the Aviele (Ayuele) people of Etsako, whose 
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ancestors had moved to occupy the area from their former place 
of settlement in the ancient Aviele (Ayuele) community, located 
near Auchi, in what is now Etsako West Local Government Area 
of Edo State.*’ The argument which seems to be gaining ground 
inrecent times among some of the modern elite of Agbede (as an 
Aviele community), that the ancestral Uneme did not establish or 
maintain a pioneering contact with the site of present-day Agbede 
before its emergence as the new home of the Aviele people, appears 
ahistorical.” This is because such arguments seem motivated 
largely by modern ethnic sentiments, which are predicated more 
from the desire to uphold and promote an aboriginal status for 
the Agbede-Aviele people in the community than froma balanced 
sense of consideration for the historical and cultural events that 
had taken place in that area in the process of the evolution and 
early development of human communities at the site in the 
fourteenth century. However, a more realistic asses sment of the 
situation has been attempted by Mr. A. O. Sule, one of the early 
modern Aviele educationists of Egholo extraction. The following 
passage from his work has been cited extensively here, because it 
contains stories, which eloquently trace the history not only of 
the autochthony of the Uneme in the pre-Agbede site, but also of 
the coming of the migrant Aviele to the area in about the 1830s 
and 1840s: - 


At some ... period, ... [certain major conflicts} arose among 
the first settlers at Ayere [i.e., Ayuele or Aviele] [which was the 
first place in Etsako in which the migrant Aviele people from 
Benin, who had left the Benin area in about the early 1500s, 
had settled]... under the leadership of Okwakwa ... 
[Consequently], the majority of the [Aviele] people migrated 
ten miles south [i.e, southwards, from Ayuele] and founded 
the present town of Agbede. There is no clear-cut reason given 
for this ... migration although it is always attributed to a super- 
natural sky-drumming which [had produced the alarming 
impact that had] created panic among the inhabitants, w ho took 
to their heels abandoning Ayere { Ayuele or Aviele]. Who was 
this super-natural drummer in the sky? Was he out to frighten 
the Avieles [sic] [i.e., the Aviele] alone? These are questions 
which no satisfactory answers have been given. It is likely 
that what the people [had] regarded as [the] super-natural 
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drumming was the kind of war signal adopted by the rest of 
[the] Etsako people ... [to alert themselves and prepare for 
security and safety] ... during the early part of [the] Nupe ... 
[slave-raids, which had occurred in Etsako before the Nupe 
invasion and colonisation of the entire Etsakoland in] the 
second half of the nineteenth century. It is said that when 
Okwakwa reached Agbede, he ... [met in the new area] a 
settlement [which had earlier been] founded by [one] Aghagha, 
a blacksmith [ of Uneme extraction] and son of Udosomi. 
Aghagha was respected by the new comers [i.e., the migrant 
Aviele (Ayuele) from their homestead in the present Ughioli 
area] and because of [the pre-existence and dominance] of his 
lineage in the area, he was allowed to rule and the new 
settlement was named after his profession [i.e., blacksmithing 
which profession, especially its practitioner, in the Aviele dialect 
of the “Yekhee”” language of the Edoid, is called “Agbedo”” 
The name, Agbedo, was later corrupted to Agbede used for 
the emergent settlement]. Tradition relates that Aghagha was 
not as dynamic as his father and that during his reign there 
was chaos which led to his migration to South Uneme [where 
some of his father’s people had founded new Uneme 
communities in about the same period as when modern Agbede 
had emerged in the 1830s and 1840s]. He was succeeded by 
Omoaka but the name of the town [Agbede] was retained.* 


Having re-appraised and reinforced the facts of the Uneme’s 
autochthony in the pre-modern Agbede site, let us now proceed 
with the main issues in our discussion, especially concerning the 
hostility, which had crept into relations between the ancestral 
Uneme and the Edo (Bini) people since c.1370 A.D., and which 
had kept on accentuating the continuous migrations by the Uneme 
people in the period under assessment. Incidentally, in spite of 
this lingering nature of the aforementioned inter-group conflicts 
and wars between the Uneme and the Edo (Bini) people, available 
evidence derived from Uneme oral traditions and in related Benin 
historical sources, do not indicate that the Uneme people in their 
new settlement in the pre-modern Agbede area, came under attack 
from Benin City in the mid-1370s. Yet, the desire to move further 
into the interior to settle in places where they would continue to 
enjoy relative peace and freedom from the Edo (Bini) hostility, 
seems to have dominated the strategic planning among the Uneme 
during the period. It is not surprising, therefore, that the people 
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had to move out of the pre-Agbede area and headed for the north- 
eastern axis of what is now central Etsako territory in about the 
early 1380s. 


FURTHER NORTHWARD MIGRATION INTO OGHOMEZE (IMIAVA) IN 
ETSAKO CENTRAL AREA OF THE PRESENT NORTHERN EDO STATE 


IN ABOUT THE LATE 1380S. 
The community now known as Oghomeze (Imiava), which is 
located in the earlier-mentioned section of the present Etsako 
Central Local Government Area of present-day northern Edo State, 
came into being on a site regarded as the second place in which 
the migrant Uneme from Benin had established their home in 
Etsakoland in about the late 1380s. Just as these migrants did not 
meet an earlier group of settlers in their former abode in the pre- 
Agbede area when they arrived in that territory in about mid- 
1370s; they did not also meet their new place of settlement in 
Oghomeze (Imiava), a virgin environment previously uninhabited 
by people. 

However, since they had imbibed and developed the culture 


of continuous mobility, which they had maintained and sustained . 


in the course of their series of migrations of that period, the Uneme 
people deserted Oghomeze (Imiava), and moved further 
northward towards the heart of the Niger-Benue Confluence area 
in the central region of modern Nigeria in about the mid-1390s. 


CONTINUOUS NORTHWARD MOVEMENT: ARRIVAL IN THE OKENE- 
EBIRA AREA OF THE PRESENT KOGI STATE IN ABOUT THE MID-13905S 
This movement towards the interior of the Niger-Benue 
Confluence area, where the ancestral Uneme and other sub-groups 
of the Edoid have earlier been reported to have derived their 
origins, seems to create the impression that the migrant Uneme 
from Benin (unlike most of the other Edoid peoples who settled 
permanently in the coastal areas of present-day southern Nigeria), 
were attempting to re-enact a major aspect of their cultural past 
by returning to the direction of their ancestral Edoid homeland in 
central Nigeria. However, they stopped in a place known as 
Olololo* in the Okene area of Ebiraland in the present Kogi State. 
Relations between them and the Ebira people in that area were 
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said to be cordial based on mutual respect. Following this, the 
Uneme people were able to adapt their cultural institutions 
(including their iron technology) to the area during the period. 
The Ebira people were said to have appreciated and admired the 
Uneme brand of iron technology, which they accepted as 
complementary to theirs. For instance, they were highly impressed 
by the quality of Uneme’s technical and aesthetic designs, as 
reflected on the various forms of the metal crafts produced by 
their blacksmiths in Okene. Indeed, a number of the Ebira 
blacksmiths emulated and copied aspects of the Uneme styles of 
technological practices, which they got incorporated into their 
indigenous patterns of iron production. 

However, with the passage of time, relations between the 
Uneme and the Ebira in Okene turned sour, leading to the 
emergence of hostility which was similar, in a way, to the type 
which had earlier occurred in Benin City between the Uneme and 
the Edo (Bini) people in c.1370 A.D. Consequently, the Uneme 
people decided (as they had earlier done in Benin City in ¢.1370 
A.D.), to vacate their places of settlement in the Okene area to 
start a southward movement in about the late 1390s. Thus, they 
re-settled in new locations outside Ebira territory, though (as was 
characteristic of them during the period), a few of their people 
remained behind in the Okene area, where their offspring still live 
till date. ) 


END OF UNEME’S NORTHWARD MIGRATION AND A SOUTHWARD 
RETREAT: SPLIT OF THE GROUP INTO TWO DIVISIONS IN THE 
PROCESS OF THEIR DISPERSAL FROM OKENE IN ABOUT THE LATE 


1390S 


Like in the territories where they had previously settled, these 
migrant Uneme [who had occupied the Okene-Ebira area] 
[had], furthermore, vacated their abode in ... [the] area and 
moved, this time, as if they were returning to Benin, southwards 
into different locations before the nineteenth century. This was 
how they had established two main Uneme [sub-groups of 
component villages and clans] called the “South Uneme” (in 
Etsako territory) and “North Uneme’” (in neighbouring Akoko- 
Edo territory) in northern Edo State before the nineteenth 


century. 


—— iI 
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Now, let us attempt a general discussion of the two inter- 
related Uneme sub-divisions of migrants that moved into Akoko- 
Edo and Etsako territories respectively. A major part of the 
discussion would be on the nature and the number of the villages 
and towns, which they founded in the two territories during the 


period. 


THE SUB-GROUP THAT MOVED SOUTHWESTWARDS INTO AKOKO- 
EDO TERRITORY OF THE PRESENT NORTHERN EDO STATEIN ABOUT 


THE LATE 139058 

The members of this sub-group of the migrant Uneme from the 
Okene area were said to have had intermittent stop-overs in a 
number of places (all of which cannot possibly be listed here),” 
before their arrival in the various locations in which they founded 
their present communities in different parts of what is now the 
Akoko-Edo Local Government Area of Edo State since about the 
late 1390s and the early 1400s. One of such places, is the site of 
present-day Igarra, which is now mostly peopled and dominated 
by the Etuno (an Ebira-speaking sub-group). The migrant Uneme 
were said to have occupied the spot located near the present 
Catholic mission, where some relics of their ancient blacksmithing 
industries, still exist till date.” These ancient material cultural 
evidence, especially the Uneme gong (which has been one of the 
most outstanding elements in these artefacts), have been 
incorporated into the structure of some major indigenous festiv als 
and allied sociocultural practices of the Etuno people who, as 
earlier noted, have emerged the owners and builders of modern 
Igarra.* It is necessary to state that this overwhelming influence 

and cultural dominance of the Etuno in Igarra came into being 

after vacation of the area by the migrant Uneme population in 

about the late 1390s. 

The mass migration by the Uneme from the pre-Igarra site 
culminated in their convergence in Akpama in about the late 1390s. 
However, one would have thought that the people, having 
consistently moved up and down since c.1370 A.D., would have | 
become tired, disconsolated and totally bored of migration and, 
therefore, resist any forms of pressures that might engineer their 
further demographic movement from their new place of settlement 
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in Akpama. But, that was not the case. What followed, indeed, 
was another major dispersal of the people, which culminated in 
the founding of no fewer than five major new Uneme villages and 
towns (aside from Akpama, where a sub-group of the people had 
remained behind to continue living in the community). These five 
new Uneme communities are: 

(a) Uneme Aki - Osu; 

(b) Uneme Erhurun; 

(c) Uneme Nekhua; 

(d) | Uneme Ekpedo; and 

(ec) Uneme Aiyetoro.” 


Further discussions about the manner in which these new 
Uneme settlements were established, the nature of the early 
adaptations, changes and development which took place in the 
communities, as well as the specific geographical environments 
in which they are.located in different parts of the present Akoko- 
Edo Local Government Area, will be done later in the book. 


THE SUB-GROUP THAT MOVED SOUTHEASTWARDS INTO UNEME’S 
EARLIER PLACE OF SETTLEMENT IN OGHOMEZE (IMIAVA) IN THE 


ETSAKO CENTRAL AREA SINCE ABOUT THE LATE 1390S 
Unlike their kith and kins who had moved to settle in entirely 
new locations in different parts of what is now Akoko-Edo in the 
period indicated above, the group of the migrant Uneme currently 
being discussed, staged a return to the place in which their people 
had previously inhabited in Oghomeze (Imiava) in the present 
Etsako Central Local Government Area of northern Edo State. It 
would be remembered that the event of their said previous 
habitation of Oghomeze (Imiava) took place before their 
northwards migration into the Okene area in about the mid-1390s. 
It would also be recalled that a small group of earlier Uneme 
settlers in Oghomeze (Imiava) had decided to remain behind in 
the area during the general movement out of Oghomeze (Imiava). 
The point being highlighted is that the presence of this pre- 
existing small Uneme community in Oghomeze (Imiava) may have 
contributed, among other factors, towards encouraging the 
“returnees” (i.e., the migrant Uneme people returning from 
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Okene), to resettle in the area, thus facilitating the processes of 
their re-settlement and adaptation to the community in about the 
late 1390s. However, just as most of their kinsmen and women 
who had moved to settle in Akpama in neighbouring Akoko-Edo 
territory vacated the area to found the new Uneme communities 
(earlier listed), in various locations within Akoko-Edo in about 
the late 1390s; so did most of the returnees in Oghomeze (Imiava) 
move out of the settlement, through a series of migrations, to 
establish new Uneme villages and towns in different parts of what 
is now the Etsako Central Local Government Area. Besides, just 
as the series of the migrations from Akpama had resulted in the 
founding of five new Uneme villages and towns (already noted), 
so did the migrations from Oghomeze (Imiava) culminate in the 
establishment of five new Uneme communities listed as follows: 

(a) Uneme Uzanu; 

(b) | Uneme Udochi North; 

(c) | Uneme Udochi South; 

(d) Uneme Ologua; and 

(ec) |Uneme Anegbette.” 


We shall later examine the routes of migrations taken by 
these Uneme people from Oghomeze (Imiava); the specific 
geographical locations in which their new communities had 
emerged in Etsako; the pattern of settlement, which they adopted 
in these areas; as well as the related issues of their cultural 
adaptation and development in the new communities. 


The Second Phase of the Uneme Migration from Benin in 
c.1370 A.D. 
EASTWARD MIGRATION INTO THE AGBOR AND ASABA AREAS OF 


THE PRESENT DELTA STATE IN ABOUT THE EARLY 1370S, AND INTO 
AWKA IN THE PRESENT ANAMBRA STATE IN ABOUT THE 13808 AND 


1390S 

The reason for classifying this group under the “second phase” of 
the movement by the Uneme people out of Benin City in c.1370 
A.D., has already been recounted. The same applies to the 
circumstances under which the people had to move out of Benin 
City, as well as the specific period of their movement. The 
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following evidence has, however, been cited to emphasise the 
nature of the above-mentioned circumstances, as well as the factors 
responsible for the inability of members of the second group to 
join the first set of the migrant Uneme, who had departed their 
former abode in Benin much earlier than did the latter group in 
c.1370 A.D.; and the geographical direction of their migration: 


[Following the harsh sociopolitical situation that had emerged 
in Benin, and which gave the signal that the Uneme people 
were no longer wanted in the city by the Edo (Bini) community, 
the people packed] their belongings and fled at night [before 
dawn] with all their families, except [or leaving behind] 
Obamaka (Awka) with his family [and a few other Uneme 
people]. [When after] dawn, Obamaka (Awka) could not see 
his kinsmen and women, he knew [that] they had fled; ... he 
[and] his family [and the other Uneme people] fled too, [with 
the hope of meeting and joining the earlier group of the 
migrants]. But when he got to a junction and found a cross- 
sign on the road which was designed there for him by the 
[earlier migrant Uneme], so that he ... [and his group would 
be able to] trace them; he misinterpreted the sign. He took a 
different route towards the River Niger [eastward of Benin]. 
After a long journey when he could not trace them, he decided 
to settle in a land [now] known as Awka... [in the Igbo area of 


the present Anambra State].! 


Another account in which reference has also been made to 
this event of the eastward migration by some Uneme people 
indicates that: 


Some [of the Uneme people had] headed eastwards and settled 
in... present-day Awka in Anambra State while others headed 
northwards and settled in [what became] Etsako and Akoko- 


Edo Local Government Areas of Edo State....!2 


However, like their kinsmen and women who had moved 
northwards into the territories indicated above (and who did 
briefly settle in several places before arriving in the areas of their 
present locations), the east-bound migrant Uneme from Benin also 
had a series of stop-overs in different territories, where they either 
founded small communities or joined other ethnic peoples of non- 
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Edoid extractions in settling down in some of the villages, towns 
and cities, which had already been established and deveioped, 
before their exodus from Benin in c.1370 A.D. The number of the 
new communities which these migrant Uneme people from Benin 
founded during this eastwards movement into the present Delta 
and Anambra States in the period noted, is not known. What seems 
clear is that they settled (at various times), among the Ika and 
Igbo peoples of the following ancient towns: 
(i) Agbor, which is located in the west of the Niger 
River, founded by the Ika people of the present Delta 
State.* 


(ii) | Asaba, which is situated on the bank of the western 
Niger, founded by a sub-group of the “Western Igbo" 
in the present Delta State.™ 


(iii) © Awka, whichis located in the east of the Niger River, 
founded by a branch of the “Ndi-Igbo” (i.e., the core 
Igbo people), in the present Anambra State. 


It needs adding that a few of these eastward-migrating 
Uneme people from Benin had similarly crossed the Niger River 
at some points in the north-east and moved into Igala territory, 
settling in Idah, the capital city of the ancient kingdom of Igala.” 
There were other areas in Igala territory in which other Uneme 
settlers had equally settled during the period. Reference will be 
made to such settlements in chapter six. 


Notes and References 


ils A long list of the affected Edoid sub-groups which, like the Uneme, 
settled and lived in the Benin area before their further migrations from 
the territory to their present locations in different parts of what is now 
Nigeria since the pre-colonial period, is contained in chapter two of 
this work. 


2 Interview: Chief Johnson Akhato Emasealu (58+), the Oselegbani of 
Uneme, and Principal Emeritus of Nigeria, now retired and based in 
Igarra, 3 July, 1999, and other elders interviewed at Uneme Erhurun, 
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CHAPTER 6 


The Early Growth of New Uneme 
Villages, Towns, Clans and Allied 
Communities from the 1370s to the 
Early 1900s 


Introduction 

historical narration and analysis of the allied communities 

which the migrant Uneme that left Benin City inc. 1370 A.D. 
established in different parts of what is now known as Nigeria 
has been given in some of the previous chapters of this book. 
References have also been made to certain other communities 
which were founded by some non-Uneme people, and in which 
the migrant Uneme from Benin had settled briefly, before 
proceeding on further migrations to other territories, which have 
already been indicated. However, such references and allusions 
were mainly generalised descriptions of the events. They were 
predicated mostly on a historical and cultural survey of the major 
routes of migrations taken by the Uneme during their mass 
movement out of Benin City in c.1370 A.D. The emphasis was, 
therefore, on the nature, pattern and routes of the said migrations; 
not on the origins and early development of the new communities, 
which the migrant Uneme had founded in the different territories, 
in the course of their migrations. 

This chapter aims at filling the above-mentioned gaps, as well 
as highlight the names of some of the personalities that led the 
diverse Uneme migrations into the various territories in which 
the new communities concerned had emerged and developed 
during the period. It will similarly pay attention to the nature 
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and number of the kindreds, which the migrant Uneme were able 
to revive or re-organise, and adapt to their emergent places of 
settlement. 

Furthermore, it had been established that the geopolitical and 
cultural zones in which such new Uneme communities had 
emerged, are four. They are the Akoko-Edo area of the present 
northern Edo State; the Etsako central district of the present 
northern Edo State; the Okene and Igala areas of the present Kogi 
State; and the Agbor, Asaba and Awka areas of the present Delta 
and Anambra States. It is in the context of these four geopolitical 
and cultural zones that the new Uneme communities under 
discussion will be appraised. 


The New Uneme Communities that Emerged in the Present 
Akoko-Edo Local Government Area of Northern Edo State Since 
about the Late 1390s and Early 1900s. 
It has been stated in chapter five that no fewer than six new villages 
and towns were founded by the migrant Uneme in what is now 
the Akoko-Edo Local Government Area of northern Edo State in 
the period indicated. The names of the communities have equally 
been given as follows: 

(a) | Uneme Akpama; 

(b) | Uneme Aki-Osu; 

(c) Uneme Erhurun; 

(dl) Uneme Nekhua; 

(e) | Uneme Ekpedo; and 

(f) Uneme Aiyetoro. 


It is necessary to examine the ways in which these new Uneme 
villages and towns came into being, the nature of the settlement 
pattern which the people adopted, and some of the major changes, 
which took place in the communities during the early years of 
their formation and development. 


THE FOUNDING AND EARLY GROWTH OF UNEME AKPAMA IN 
ABOUT THE LATE 1390S 

As earlier pointed out, Uneme Akpama came into existence as a 
result of the arrival in the area by the migrant Uneme, who had 
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vacated their former places of settlement in the Okene area in 
about the late 1390s. The reasons for their having to leave the 
Okene area, moving southwestwards into Uneme Akpama, and 
how some of the conditions in the Okene area, influencing their 
migration, were similar to those which had made the people to 
desert their Benin homestead in c.1370 A.D., have been given in 
the previous chapter. Also already stated, is the fact that the 
Uneme people did not meet any groups of autochthonous settlers 
in the site, when they arrived in Uneme Akpama. It has similarly 
been explained that shortly after their occupation of Uneme 
Akpama, most of these migrants decided to vacate the area, settling 
in five different locations within the present Akoko-Edo Local 
Government area, thus, giving birth to five new Uneme villages 
and towns, which have earlier been mentioned. 
Of course, not all the people joined in the general movement 
out of Uneme Akpama during the period. As earlier noted, a 
number of them had, indeed, stayed behind in the area, re- 
organised the community, and laid the foundation of what could 
rightly be described as modern Uneme Akpama. Names of three 
of the leaders of this group who had played notable roles in this 
task of reviving, consolidating and ensuring the early growth and 
development of Uneme Akpama are contained in the community's 
oral traditions. These are: Anyoghodo, Omo-Ogun, and 
Agadimah.' Indeed, these leaders and others, were said to have 
also played significant part in giving the community its present 
name, Uneme Akpama. The word, Uneme “Akpama”, literally 
means “this is the cradle of all the Uneme people in the present 
Akoko-Edo”.’ For, as earlier stated, that site was the area in which 
all the Uneme people who had migrated to found new 
communities in different parts of Akoko-Edo first settled, before 
their dispersal to their new locations. However, the foregoing 
version on the origin of the name, “ Akpama,” contradicts a similar 
story’, in which the community was reported to have been named 
after one Akpama, who was said to be the leader of the original 
group that occupied the area. 
More significant however, is the fact of the successful 
adaptation to Uneme Akpama, of the pre-existing Uneme 
settlement pattern, which the migrants brought to the area. The 
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reasons for the Uneme’s decision to revive, re-activate, adapt and 
develop their pre-existing cultural system and insitutions in 
Akpama and in all the other new communities, which they 
similarly founded outside Benin City will be discussed in chapter 
seven. However, one major effect of such cultural adaptations 
and continuities, was the emergence in Uneme Akpama, and in 
the other new Uneme communities, of the types of kinship- 
configurations (in the forms of kindreds, quarters, wards, 
compounds and family units), which the ancestral Uneme people 
had earlier adapted, and developed in ancient Benin City from 
about the tenth to the fourteenth centuries. With specific reference 
to the situation in Akpama, however, the following three kindreds 
came into being in the area during the period: 

(i) Uzosi, 

(ii) | Imiakpelo, and 

(iii) Imiava.* 


As time passed, however, and based on subsequent 
demographic changes, which arose largely from population and 
allied structural expansion and development, that took place in 
Uneme Akpama, six other kindreds surfaced in the community. 
These new kindreds listed below, derived their roots from the three 
earlier ones noted above: 

(i) Imiokue. The founders of this kindred came from 
Uzosi in Akpama. 


(ii) Imigbi. The founders of Imigbi, like those who 
| established Imiokue, came from Uzosi in Akpama. 


(iii) Okpomusu. The founders of Okpomusu equally 
hailed from Uzosi in Akpama. 


(iv) Imieko. The founders were also from Uzosi in 
Akpama. 


(v)  Imiakusi. The founders came from Imiava in 
Akpama. 


(vi) Imiefomi. The founders were related, to those who 
had established Imiakusi in Akpama.° 
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In terms of its geographical location within Akoko-Edo, 
Uneme Akpama is situated on a site close to the present Ojirami 
dam, off the Igarra-Ososo motor road. 


THE FOUNDING AND GROWTH OF UNEME AKI-OSU IN ABOUT THE 
EARLY 1400S | 


aman named Otsu [had] selected his age-giaue [members] 
from the different Uneme houses for kindreds in Akpama, 
which has already been described as the cradle-place of all the 
Uneme communities in present-day Akoko-Edo] and settled 
_.. [along side these co-migrants and followers, at a spot 
situated] some distance ...[from] Akpama. He later left the 
place by about half a kilometre to settle in ... [another] place 


now known as Uneme-Osu." 


The main issues raised in the above passage from Bishop 


Itegboje’s book are three, namely: 
(1) That the founders of Uneme Aki-Osu were migrants 


from Uneme Akpama. 


(ii) | That they had a brief stop-over in a place situated 
between Uneme Akpama and the present Uneme 
Aki-Osu, before moving to establish the new 
community. 

(iii) That (like the founders of Uneme Akpama), they did 
not seem to have met any autochthones or earlier 
settlers at the site on which they founded Uneme 
Aki-Osu. 


Having highlighted the above issues, let us now critically 
examine some of the major claims made by Bishop Itegboje in 
respect of the subject under discussion. The first point concerns 
the personal name of the man who was said to have led his people 
to found Uneme Aki-Osu. That name ‘Otsu’ does not seem to 
exist in Uneme Aki-Osu oral tradition on this subject. Indeed, the 
following three personalities were those acknowledged and 
confirmed to be the founding-ancestors and heroes of Uneme Aki- 
Osu: 
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(i) Ekpadi; 
(ii) | Oboro; and 
(ili) Omoaka.’ 


Bishop Itegboje may have thought and assumed that the 
founder of the community was Otsu, since the name of the 
community, itself, is “Aki-Osu,” which literally means the “market i 
of Osu (or Otsu).” However, the community's oral tradition to 
which reference has earlier been made, provides a totally different 
explanation as regard the people’s early settlement history and 
development. The following aspect of the tradition has been cited 
extensively, so as to provide a full picture of the historical processes, 
which had culminated in the founding of Uneme Aki-Osu, 
including the information on the origin of the name of the 
community: 


When our ancestors were residing at Uneme Akpama (before 
their migration to settle in our present community), there was 
what they called the Osu, a form of iron mace, produced by 
Uneme blacksmiths, which had some magical and spiritual 
components and value that made the Osu capable of, among 
others, effectively and efficaciously prescribin g to the people, 
through the Osu priest, places in which they were to settle, 
especially during the series of the migrations embarked upon 
by our people in their bid to locate a suitable and prosperous 
environment on which to establish their permanent settlement 
at that time. The Osu iron mace was carried by one of the 
leaders of our migrant ancestors from Uneme Akpama, who 
set out to search for, and decide on, the place to settle. On their 
arrival in the place of our present settlement, the Osu mace 
carrier was said to have been directed spiritually to peg or 
forcefully thrust the iron substance to the ground, since that 
spot had been confirmed to be the place in which the people 
were to settle down and establish their new home. At first, the 
people formed a large crowd round the Osu, before spreading 
out to establish their present lineages, including their 
compounds, quarters and kindreds in their new community. 
This was how they named the new community Osu, after the 
Osu spiritual iron mace. The prefix, Aki, meaning ‘market,’ or 
a crowded place, was incorporated into the name in order to 
monumentalise and preserve for posterity, the pre-eminent role 
played by both Osu, (as the spiritual iron mace) and the crowd 
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of our founding ancestors who first gathered in the area, where 
the community had emerged and developed.* 


The Uneme Aki-Osu people, like their kith and kins in 
neighbouring Uneme Akpama, revived their indigenous 
settlement pattern and adapted it to their new community. This 
was why they re-grouped themselves into kindreds, quarters, 
wards, compounds and family units, as they had done in their 
earlier places of settlement, especially in Benin, before their 
migration from the area in c.1370 A.D. Below are details of the 
seven kindreds, which were revived and developed in Uneme Aki- 
Osu, during the period: 

(i) Ovbafeoba; 
(ii) Okaku; 

(iii) Imiava; 

(iv) Imiakpelo; 
(v) Uzanu; 

(vi) Ogene; and 
(vii) Irhokholotie.’ 


Uneme Aki-Osu is situated in the north of Uneme Akpama. 
It is surrounded by a number of other Uneme communities, 
notably among which is Erhurun. 


THE FOUNDING AND GROWTH OF UNEME ERHURUN IN ABOUT THE 
EARLY 1400S 

Aspects of the story of the founding of Uneme Erhurun have been 
told in some existing accounts, the most outstanding of which 
has been the book by Bishop Itegboje. The following passage 
from the book speaks for itself: 


There was a man who [had] originally followed [one] Uzanu 
to Okene, [and who was] named Erhurun. He was a great 
hunter. In one of his hunting parades, ... [which took him] 
through Uneme [Aki] Osu, he got to a very fertile land and felt 
[that] it was a... [good] place to dwell in. He then went [back] 
to Okene and [to] Akpama [where he had equally earlier stayed 
and lived, before embarking on his game hunting mission] to 
select people to settle in his newly found land.. People from... 
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various Uneme houses [and kindreds] [in Okene and Akpamal] 
followed him to dwell [sic] there. Their first place... [ of 
settlement in the new area] was name [sic] Atagba which was 
later [re-named] after ... Erhurrun. They [as time passed] | 
shifted from the hill [top at Atagba, where they had originally | 
settled in the new community, and moved] down a bit [this | 
was] after the advent of [the] white men in the area [...], [to | 
occupy a] place [that came to be] called Erhurun-Uneme till | 
date." | 


There are a number of flaws in the foregoing version of the 
story which need correcting. One of such flaws, for example, 
concerns the claim that the founding-hero of Uneme Erhurun 
migrated into the area from Okene, through Uneme Aki-Osu. 
Indeed, the oral traditions collected recently from both Uneme 
Erhurun and Uneme Aki-Osu sharply reject this version" of the 
history of origin of the community. While the informants 
acknowledged the fact that the leader of the migrant Uneme group 
that founded Uneme Erhurun was a celebrated hunter and a 
blacksmith; they argue that he did not come into the area from 
Okene. Rather, he was said to have migrated from Uneme Aki- 
Osu."” In fact, this version of the tradition seems more credible 
and, therefore, more acceptable than Bishop Itegboje’s, because 
(as earlier stated), Uneme Akpama (not Okene), has generally been 
acknowledged as the ancestral spot from where the successive 
waves of migrations of the Uneme which culminated in the 
founding of the early new Uneme communities in different parts 
of Akoko-Edo territory, were reported to have originated. Our 
evidence further reveals that Uneme Aki-Osu (not Okene), was 
the take-off base of the founders of Uneme Erhurun. Actually, 
prior to their migration to settle in what is now Uneme Erhurun, : 
the people and those of present-day Uneme Aki-Osu were all 
residing in Uneme Aki-Osu. It was in the course of their living in 
Uneme Aki-Osu that.one of their leaders moved into the nearby 
Atagba hill to prospect for a more fertile land than the one that 
existed in Uneme Aki-Osu of the time, where he could carry ona 
more rewarding agricultural practice (including hunting for game 
animals), as well as blacksmithing.’? He was said to have 
discovered such a preferred site at the top of the Atagba hill, and 
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decided to settle down there. 

Gradually, he encouraged and supported his relations and 
admirers, as well as his friends and fellow compatriots to come 
over to live in his new settlement. The fact of the relative nearness 
of the site to the Onyami River, as a major source of water supply, 
and the healthy nature of the environment in the settlement, further 
enhanced the image and status of the community, as well as 
encouraged more Uneme people to move into the area from 
Uneme Aki-Osu. This was how the emergent community 
developed and gradually transformed to a large village, and 
thereafter, to a major town known as Uneme Erhurun.“ 

Another major defect in Bishop Itegboje’s narration of the origin 
of Uneme Erhurun, and which equally needs correcting here, 
concerns his claim that the founding-hero of the community was called 
Erhurun, after whom, he notes, the settlement was named. Our oral 
sources, however, disagree with this claim. They gave four names 
of the founding-ancestors of the community, none of which is 
“Erhurun.” The said leaders include: Imiokue, Uzanu, Ekpadi and 
Oboro." The sources further indicate that the name, “Uneme 
Erhurun” derives from erhurun, meaning a hill.”* The hill under 
reference is Atagba, where (as earlier noted), the founders and other 
pioneering occupants of Uneme Erhurun first settled. Seven kindreds 
came into being in the new community. These are: 

(i) Ovbafeoba; 
Gi)  Uzanu,; 

(iii) Imiakpero; 
(iv) Imiokue; 
(v) Okaku; 

(vi) Imieke; and 
(vii) Ogene.” 


However, subsequent events incidental to the demographic 
expansion and development of Uneme Erhurun, especially the 
steady increase in the size and population of the community, and 
the enhanced sociopolitical and technoeconomic activities in the 
area, which took place much later after the founding of the 
settlement, had what could be termed a multiplier effect on the 
structure and composition of the community. One major example 
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of such structural changes, was the emergence and development 
of new component kindreds, which drew their founding- 
memberships from the pre-existing kindreds in the community, 
which have already been listed above. Three of such new kindreds 
(which came into being in the era after the period covered by this 
book), are listed as follows: 

(i) Ofevbosi; 

(ii) Akaba; and 

(ii) = _Imiava.'® 


Till date, these three emergent kindreds and the seven older 
ones, which came into being during the early years of the erowth 
of Uneme Erhurun, have continued to flourish in that community. 
Geographically, Uneme Erhurun is situated in the south-east of 
Uneme Akpama. It is surrounded by a number of other Uneme 
and non-Uneme sub-groups, particularly the Okpella in the 
present Etsako East Local Government Area of northern Edo State. 


THE FOUNDING AND GROWTH OF UNEME NEKHUA IN ABOUT THE 
EARLY 1400S 

Reference has been made by previous writers to the issue of the 
origin of Uneme Nekhua. One of such early writers is Bishop 
Itegboje. The following is cited from his work: 


_ [A] prominent Uneme man called Agene selected some of 
his age group [members from] among the Uneme living at [the] 
Oghere hill in Akpama [and led the group] to settle in a place 
now called Uneme-Nekhua. Agene [meaning a strong and 
powerful man in the Uneme language, had] hailed from 


[the {Udochi house [or kindred in ancient Akpama]."” 


Uneme Nekhua oral traditions on this subject agree with the 
aforementioned story contained in Bishop Itegboje’s book. Indeed, | 
while confirming the leadership role played by Agene in the | 
founding of the community, they reveal that it was in recognition 
and appreciation of this role that the emergent community was 
named, “Egene”, after him.’ It was in a similar manner that the 
people came to refer to themselves as “Egene”, or lobi-Ageie, 
meaning the children of Agene. However, another name by which 
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both the people and their community are known and referred to 
(especially by their neighbours), is “Osi”. This name arose from 
the fact of the community’s proximity to the Osi, a non-Uneme 
sub-group (also called the Aiyegunle), that had established their 
settlement in that area, before the arrival in the territory by Agene 
and his people in about the early 1400s.?' Indeed, the people had 
similarly been variously described as the Egene-Osi (literally 
meaning the Egene of the Osi area), and the Uneme-Osi or Uneme 
people who live near the Osi.” 

Initially, neither this Uneme sub-group nor their neighbours, 
especially the Osi (Aiyegunle) people, took exception to the use 
of the earlicr cited names for the emergent community and its 
settlers. But with time, particularly in the relatively recent period, 
both the Uneme and their Osi (Aiyegunle) neighbours started 
reacting negatively to the continued utilisation and circulation of 
the said names, especially “Uneme-Osi”. Several factors account 
for such reactions. On the part of the Uneme, for instance, they 
became sensitive to the adverse connotations of subordination and 
psychological subjection which the continued use of the names 
for their community has had on their pride, prestige and corporate 
integrity. In the case of the Osi people, they similarly became 
unhappy that their sub-ethnic name has continued to be retained 
as part of the label for identifying the Uneme-Osi people and their 
community. This ill-feeling by the Osi people resulted from the 
fact of the caste system, which became imposed on the entire 
Uneme by virtually ail their neighbours in the present northern 
Edo State since the early period of the British colonial 
administration. Reference has carlier been made (in the 
introductory chapter), to the reasons for the imposition of the 
emergent caste system on the Uneme. One major effect of this 
castigation, was that the Uneme, especially their girls and women, 
came to be regarded as forbidden species for marriage. It was in 
this way that the Osi people began to resent the continued inclusion 
of their sub-ethnic name in the place-name of their Uneme 
neighbours, hence they called for the elimination of the word, 
“Osi”, from that place-name. The end-result, however, was the 
change of the name from Uneme-Osi to Uneme Nekhua. The 
decision to effect this change, and the public announcement of the 
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new name, came from the authority of all the Uneme leaders who 
met to take action on this issue at the residence of Pa. Sule 
Ajisebiolowo Adebowale, a hi ghly respected Uneme leader based 
in [lesa (in the present Osun State), in 1953.23 However, the name, 
“Uneme Nekhua”, is understood to mean: “the great Uneme 
people” > 
In all, three kindreds emerged in the community shortly after 

its founding in about the early 1400s. These are: 

(i) Imiokpamozi; 

(ii)  Imiakhusi; and 

(iii) Imiogoro.® 


However, like in Uneme Akpama and Uneme Erhurun 
where (as carlier noted), certain new forms of kindreds had sprung 
from those which had previously been established in the 
comununities, in Uneme Nekhua, this kind of change also occurred, 
due to the effects of demographic changes and development. But, 
unlike in Uneme Akpama and Uneme Erhurun, however, in 
Uneme Nekhua, what emerged were sub-kindreds, -which 
maintained some loose but semi-independent links with their 
parent kindreds. Nineteen of such new sub-kindreds have been 
identified and classified as follows: 

dy Those which sprang from Imiokpamozi. They are 

of two branches. 


la. The first branch comprises five component 
Imiokpamozi sub-kindreds, namely: 
(i) Ataroba; 
(ii) = Imiomokhafe; 
(ii) Uduaghe; 
(iv)  Idevue; and 
(v)  Imiode.* 


1.b. The second consists of eight of such new sub- 
kindreds, namely: 
(i) Ugbirighi; 
(ii)  Imioderua; 
(iii) Okerue; 
(iv) | Afe-Adokha; 
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(vi) Imiteke; 
(vii) Ikpezikpe; and 
(viii) Afumeghe.”’ 

2: Those that derived their roots from Imiakhusi. They 

are two, namely: 
(i) Okpokhunun; and 
(ii) | Okpotor.* 


Those that stemmed from the kindred of Imiogoro. 
These are: 

(1) Imiogo; 

(ii) Imionotu; 

(iii) Okpotor; and 


(iv)  Imiufe.” 


Ww 


Concerning its location, Uneme Nekhua is situated along the 
Auchi-Igarra-Ibillo motor road in Akoko-Edo, and is surrounded 
by a number of Uneme and non-Uneme villages and towns, such 
as Uneme Aiyetoro, Osi (Aiyegunle), Igbola-Oke, Igarra and Ibillo. 


THE FOUNDING AND EARLY GROWTH OF UNEME EKPEDO IN ABOUT 
THE MID-14008 » 

Two notable traditions of origin exist on the founding of Uneme 
Ekpedo: the first, which has largely been documented in history 
books, especially in Bishop Itegboje’s work; and the second, which 
has not yet been fully harnessed and interpreted by historians and 
other writers and scholars. Here we bring together these two 
existing stories used for our reconstruction of the historical and 
cultural roots of Uneme Ekpedo. We begin with the first tradition 
contained in Bishop Itegboje’s book which states that: 


There was a man whose name ... [was given as] Ogun. He [was 
said to have] got married to a very beautiful lady named Ekpe 
(meaning: respect). Ogun [was reported to have] decided to take 
her toa place [i.e., a new settlement which he had founded and 
was said to have] named after her. Till date, the place is called 
Ekpe, later changed to Uneme-Ekpedo (meaning the Ekpe from 


Edo).*' 
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From the foregoing, six fundamental questions, which expose 
some major flaws and gaps in the cited tradition, surface and are 
as follows: 

(i) | Who was the personality called Ogun that was 
regarded as the founder of Uneme Ekpedo? 


(ii) | Where did he come from? 


(iii) | Where did the young “beautiful lady named Ekpe,” 
whom Ogun was said to have married, come from? 


(iv) Did the marriage produce children? 


(v) If yes, what role did the children (or some of them), 
play in the task of early community-building and 
development of Uneme Ekpedo? 


(vi) What conditions in the new community and its 
environs encouraged and facilitated the modification 
of the name of the settlement from Ekpe to Uneme 
Ekpedo? 


It must be pointed out that answers were not provided for the 
above questions in Bishop Itegboje's book. However, we will 
attempt to provide answers to the questions based on the oral 
evidence which we collected recently in Uneme Ekpedo. Aspects 
of the evidence stated that the Uneme people, who founded 
Ekpedo, came from the Irefami Hill in the Uneme Akpama area, 
where they had earlier settled.*! They were said to have been led 
by their elders and senior title-holders, notably among whom were: 
Ochefu (described as a warlord), Utufu and Uyeni.*? Ochefu was 
said to have died in transit on their way from Uneme Akpama. 
The cause of his death was not known. But, Utufu and Uyeni 
were said to have assumed the leadership of the group, and had 
proceeded with the migration in search of a favourable place to 
settle down and establish a community for the people. They were 
reported to have arrived in a place known as Okpoto in the area 
of present-day Igarra,* where they stayed briefly before departing, 
following the disturbing news which they heard about an 
impending threat of a military attack on the settlement by some 
Edo (Bini) soldiers who were said to be marching on the territory 
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from Benin, during Oba Ewuare’s reign in about 1440. In the 
end, however, they settled in the area now known as Uneme 
Ekpedo, where they established their present community in about 
the middle of the fifteenth century. 

This leads to one of the questions earlier asked concerning 
the origin of the name, “Ekpedo”, used for the emergent settlement. 
This name was said to have evolved from the Uneme word, ’ ekp", | 
meaning “respect”, and had stemmed from the name of one of 
the early heroines of the founding members of that community. 
The decision to slightly modify the name by adding the word, edo, 
to ekpe, arose from the people’s determination to differentiate their 
new settlement from the one founded by'a Yoruba sub-ethnic 
group that had emerged as a neighbour of the Uneme in Ekpe; 
and whose settlement was similarly named, Ekpe.* But, unlike 
the Ekpe, which the Uneme people founded in that area, the one 


that was established by the said Yoruba people, derived its name | 


from the sub-ethnic name of that Yoruba group. Indeed, these 


Yoruba settlers were said to have migrated to the area from Epe, a 7 
major ljebu-Yoruba town located on the bank of the lagoon, near 
Lagos. Although Ekpe (as the name) of the Uneme settlers and — 


Epe as the name of the migrant Ijebu-Yoruba under reference 
shared slight similarities in the way they are pronounced, they 
differ remarkably from each other. The diverse nature of the 
origins of the names has already been stated and explained above.” 
What perhaps needs stressing is that the Uneme’s decision to add 
the word Edo to the original name of their settlement was 
motivated by their desire to emphasise their cultural identity as 
an Edoid sub-ethnic group, as opposed to the alleged pro-Yoruba 
descent of their Ekpe neighbours.* 

Five kindreds were said to have emerged in Uneme Ekpedo 
during the period. They are: 

(i) Imiava; 


(ii) _Imiakusi; 

(iu)  Uzanu; 

(iv) Imiekiugba; and 
(v)  Uzosi.” 
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The community is located on the present Ibillo-Lamkpese- 
Ogori-Magongo motor road in Akoko-Edo. Its main neighbours 
have been the villages, towns, and clans of Ibillo, Lamkpese, Ogori, 
Magongo and Biekuma. 


THE FOUNDING AND GROWTH OF UNEME ATYETORO IN THE EARLY 
1900S 

Although it emerged and developed since the early part of the 
twentieth century, Uneme Atyetoro has often been neglected and 
excluded from scholarly works done on the Uneme and other 
Edoid communities in the present northern Edo State. Following 
this historical marginalisation of the community, and perhaps, 
because of its relatively small size and population, not much had 
been known about the early history and culture of Uneme Aiyetoro 
in Akoko-Edo. Though it resulted from aspects of the 
demographic revolutionary changes which the larger nation of 
the Uneme had experienced since their exit from their former 
places of settlement in Benin City in c.1370 A.D., Uneme Aiyetoro 
has had some uniquely-distinctive characteristics connected with 
its founding and early development. Among such peculiar features 
are the facts that: 

(i) Uneme Aiyetoro (unlike the other Uneme 
communities in the present Akoko-Edo), came into 
being only relatively recently in the early 1900s. As 
already noted in our previous discussions, all the 
other component Akoko-Edo-based Uneme villages 
and towns, were founded much earlier, in the period 
from about the late 1390s to the 1440s. 


(ii) Uneme Aiyetoro was not a product of direct 
migration from Uneme Akpama, where (as earlier 
indicated, all the other Uneme communities in 
Akoko-Edo had derived their origins in the 1390s 
and early 1400s. 


(iii) | Aiyetoro has been the only Uneme community in 
Akoko-Edo which bears (and continues to retain), a 
Yoruba place-name. 
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Having provided the above general picture of some of the 
unique features of Uneme Aiyetoro, it is appropriate to indicate 
where the founders of the settlement came from. Our informants 
point to Uneme Nekhua, as the place of migration of the people. 
Their decision to move out of that area was said to be due to the 
impact of an alleged case of injustice and marginalisation, which 
the people had suffered during the period of their stay in Uneme 
Nekhua.*” Among such cases of injustice, for instance, were those 
associated with certain marital rights and privileges connected 
with inheritance, funeral rites and rituals, which were reported to 
have been denied some of their women and children.** One of 
the most sensitive and explosive of the crises was that which 
involved Oboboh (an eminent Uneme woman who was said to be 
regarded by the Aiyetoro people as one of their heroines in Uneme 
Nekhua of the period) and her husband from one of the Uneme 
Nekhua kindreds.” The situation later developed and expanded 
into a serious conflict between Oboboh’s kindred and that of her 
husband. The specific details of the crisis are explained below. 

Oboboh was said to be an Omode wife.** The Omode type of 
matriage (as earlier explained in chapter three), was a lowly-rated 
form of marriage in which the wife had no vital rights of access to 
certain prestigious privileges and respects in her husband’s home 
and kindred. Enhanced rights, privileges and respects were legally 
available to her to enjoy only in her patrilineal family and kindred. 
As earlier stated, the Omode type of marriage involved an Uneme 
Nekhua man taking a non-Uneme Nekhua woman as wife.™ By 
way of emphasis, and in furtherance of our efforts at providing 
additional comparative insights into this type of marriage, the 
following notes need to be made. That unlike the Adegbe form of 
marriage in Uneme Nekhua, for instance, in which the wife had 
full rights and privileges (including the right to take a chieftaincy 
title in her husband’s family and kindred, the right to inherit 
property in that family and kindred, the right to be inherited (as 
wife) by any senior male relation of her husband after the 
husband's death, the right to full burial rites, rituals, and honours 
in her husband's family or kindred); the Omode form of marriage 
in Uneme Nekhua, had no such valuable provisions for an Omode 
wife in her husband's family and kindred. 
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The above details became necessary to enable us to put in 
proper perspective, the issue of whether the alleged cases of rights 
violation, discrimination and marginalisation levelled against the 
kindred of Oboboh’s husband, had merit or not. We now return 
to the main story. When Oboboh became the oldest woman ir 
Uneme Nekhua of the time, she expected to be given the title, 
Odion-Ikposo (leader of the women in the community), by virtue 
of her having attained that biological age. She even expected her 
husband's family and kindred to champion the move for the 
conferment of that title on her, by the larger community and its 
central leadership. But the title was not bestowed on her, due to 
the reasons already stated. Her patrilineal family and kindred 
did not take this development kindly, and had to protest. * 

There was another major conflict that involved Oboboh in 
relation to alleged rights violation. This conflict (unlike the one 
just analysed), resulted from her death and the preparation for 
her burial. Her kindred had expected her husband's people to 
give her full burial rites and honours. This was not done,” due to 
reasons which have already been stated. The same also happened 
when some of her male children and other offspring passed on at 
various times in Uneme Nekhua. It should be remembered that 
in line with the nature of the Omode type of marriage, especially 
as it relates to inheritance, burial rites, honours, privileges, etc, 
which have earlier been examined, the children of an Omode wife, 
were not entitled to full burial rites, honours, etc, in their father’s 
kindred.* This seems to explain why Oboboh’s male children and 
her other offspring that died both before and after her demise, 
were not accorded such funeral rites and corporate treatment in 
their patrilineal lineage. 

It was in consequence of the foregoing conflicts, which kept 
on lingering in Uneme Nekhua, as well as the related tension, 
pressures and feelings of insecurity, which they continued to 
generate in the area, that the members of Oboboh’s kindred, her 
followers, admirers and sympathisers, decided to move out of the 
community in search of a more friendly and peaceful society to 
settle.” The group was said to have been led by, among others, 
Adeyemi (whose mother was of Etuno-Igarra origin), Ikhazuagbe, 
and Moses Balogun.® This was how they settled in their present 
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community, which they named, “ Aiyetoro,” literally meaning that 
“life (in this area) is pleasurably peaceful.”* This name was given 
in an apparent bid by the people to express their happiness and 
satisfaction with the relative peace and splendid tranquility,” 
which they found in their emergent place of settlement. 

Another major distinguishing feature of the new community 
concerns the fact of its location on a topographically plain and 
even land. The reverse was the case with Uneme Nekhua, which 
emerged at the top of ancient rocks and hills which were common 
in most area of Akoko-Edo, and which are often described by 
geographers either as the “Kukuruku” hills, or the Afenmai hills, 
or the Akoko-Edo hills. On the whole, however, three kindreds 
came into being in Uneme Aiyetoro, namely: 

(i) Okioye; 
(ii) | Afeokhai; and 
(iii) Ifovbafe.** 


The community is situated on the Uneme Nekhua-lgarra 

motor road. 
The New Uneme Communities that Surfaced in the Present 
FEtsako Central Local Government Area of Edo State Since About 
the Late 1390s and Early 1800s 
The five major new communities established by the migrant 
Uneme from Benin after journeying through the Okene area into 
what is now the Etsako Central Local Government Area of Edo 
State in about the late 1390s, have been examined. There is, 
however, the need to list them here not only to refresh and sustain 
our interest and understanding of the movement, but also to ensure 
ease of reference to the communities in further analysis. They are: 

(a) Uneme Oghomeze (Imiava), 

(b) | Uneme Uzanu, 

(c) Uneme Udochi North and Udochi South; 

(d) Uneme Ologua; and 

(ec) |Uneme Anegbette. 
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THE FOUNDING AND EARLY GROWTH OF UNEME OGHOMEZE 
(IMIAVA) IN ABOUT THE LATE 1390S 

It has already been noted in chapter five that, of the two major 
sub-groups of the migrant Uneme that had vacated their former 
places of settlement in Okene towards the late fourteenth century, 
one of them (i.e., the sub-group that moved southeastwards), 
arrived in what is now Etsako territory. The second major sub- 
group moved southwestwards into the present Akoko-Edo 
territory, occupying what is now Uneme Akpama, from where 
turther migrations by the people, had culminated in the founding 
of some new Uneme villages and towns already indicated. Our 
main concern here, however, is with the role which the branch of 
the migrant Uneme that moved southeastwards from the Okene 
area, played in the growth of Uneme Oghomeze (Imiava) in about 
the late 1390s. Attention will similarly be paid to the pioneering 
efforts made by an earlier Uneme group in laying the initial 
foundation for the founding of a community in what is now 
Oghomeze (Imiava), prior to the coming of the new Uneme settlers 
in the area. 

We, thus, begin with the above pioneering efforts. As earlier 
noted, the Uneme people concerned were those that came from 
the Benin area, and who had settled briefly in that community 
before proceeding nothwards into the Okene area. As mentioned 
previously, before their exit from the community, they had 
established various kindreds, quarters, wards, compounds and 
family units in different sections of the settlement. This early state- 
formation process continued up to when the group moved out of 
the area to occupy Olololo in the Okene area in about the late 
1390s. It needs stressing that not all members of the group vacated 
the area during the period. Indeed, as was characteristic of the 
Uneme at that time, a small part of the population had remained 
behind in the settlement. It was this group that the new-comers 
(described below as the ‘returnees’), met when they arrived in the 
area in about the early 1400s. We have described these new-comers 
as returnees because they were among the Uneme people who 
had earlier settled in that community before vacating the place to 
occupy the Olololo area of Okene. However, there are two versions 
of the oral tradition, which explain how these people returned to 
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Oghomeze (Imiava). What could be described as the first version 


of the story is contained in Bishop Itegboje’s book cited as follows: 


They [i.e., the migrant Uneme from the Okene area] got to a 
place now called Arrua. From there they moved to a place 
they named after Imiava now called Oghomeze. Unfortunately, 
Uzanu, their leader, died at Imiava. Uzanu was their captain 
before he died. They mourned the death of Uzanu for one 
year, according to the [prevailing] custom of the Uneme [at the 
time]. However, certain incidents happened. Uzanu was a 
title-holder; posterity demands that if he dies he must be 
accorded certain rights before burial. One of such rights was 
to sing seven songs. But to their dismay [and embarrassment], 
nobody could remember any of the specified songs. So they 
embalmed and dried the corpse of the captain. Till date [ie., 
as at 1985] the body of Uzanu is not buried. It is at Uneme 


p54 


Anegbette 


The second version of the tradition, unlike the one just stated, 
points to Oshieso (or Ushieso) and lyemilori (or Iyemiloli), as the 
most eminent of the elders and leaders that paved the way for 
their people from the Okene area to settle in Uneme Oghomeze 
(Imiava). It does not include Uzanu and Imiava in the list of such 
leaders and early heroes of the people. The lives and times of 
Oshieso and Iyemilori deserve some mention here. We begin with 
Oshieso, a gentlman, who was reported to have hailed from the 
Imiava kindred in Okene.” He was said to have loved the Uneme 
people and cared much about their well-being and progress during 
the period of their stay in the Okene area. He offered his only 
daughter, Akokome, in sacrifice to the Ebira people in Okene in 
order to atone the killing of an Ebira man by an Uneme Imiava 
person, thus, averting what was to be a major war on the entire 
Uneme community in Okene by the Ebira, who were determined 
to avenge the death of their son.*° Though it was not exactly known 
what provoked the killing of the affected Ebira man, and why all 
the Uneme settlers were to be punished for that negative action of 
one of their members, it seems clear that the event had happened 
at the time when relations between the Uneme and the Ebira in 
the Okene area turned sour. If this was the case, then the sacrifice 
made by Oshieso in order to avert the said war on the entire Uneme 
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community, was well directed, even though it had brought 
unparalled personal loss to him and to his immediate family. 

On the other hand, however, the people had shown deep 
appreciation of Oshieso’s supreme contributions to their security 
and prosperity. One of the ways in which they demonstrated this 
was to deify and venerate him on his death. Indeed, Oshieso was 
said to have requested for this form of deification and veneration 
from the people before he died. He was alleged to have made this 
request on the occasion of this prediction of what would happen 
to the site on which his remains would be buried after his death. 
The prediction was that a plant would grow from his tongue (after 
he had been buried), and emerge from his grave to bea giant tree. 
The tree was to serve as a monument, symbolising his spiritual 
and physical journey on earth, through Uneme society, as well as 
represent and function as the central cultural object of his 
propitiation and veneration by his people. Incidentally, however, 
Oshieso died in the process of leading his people to present-day 
Uneme Oghomeze (Imiava) from the Okene area. His corpse was 
brought to the new settlement in Uneme Oghomeze (Imiava), 
where it was buried on the third day after his death, in accordance 
with Uneme customs and tradition relating to the burial and 
funeral rites of such an eminent leader in the period concerned.*” 
true to his historic prediction, however, a tree grew up from his 
grave, and its roots were traced to his tongue. The emergent tree, 
which was named, Aghum, came to symbolise the living memory 
of Oshieso in Uneme Oghomeze (Imiava), functioning also, as the 
medium of propitiation and veneration of this great leader.® This 
was how Oshieso came into being as one of the major deities and 
ancestral spirits of the Uneme in Oghomeze (Imiava), since about 
the late 1390s and early 1400s. 

However, following the migration of some of the Uneme 
people from Oghomeze (Imiava), especially those that belonged 
to the Imiava kindred, and who were among the migrants that 
founded the place now known as Uneme Anegbette in about the 
early nineteenth century, the tradition of the propitiation and 
veneration of Oshieso spread to the new community in Uneme 
Anegbette. This process was facilitated by the fact that a branch 
of the Aghunii tree was cut down and brought to Uneme Anegbette 
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by the migrants, who planted it in the community in about the 
early 1830s and 1840s.” 

The second culture-hero of the Uneme in Oghomeze (Imiava) 
who, as earlier noted, had, like Oshieso, played significant part in 
the founding and early growth of that community, was Iyemilori. 
He was an accomplished blacksmith, whose love and concern for 
the progress and prosperity of the Uneme people could only be 
compared with those demonstrated by Oshieso. He was said to 
have exhibited such care and concern in a number of ways, one of 
which was through a special slogan, which he was said to have 
created and put as follows:”Ogbu Uneme 1’ to”, metaphorically 
meaning that: anyone who unnecessarily oppresses, represses, 
victimises, beats or kills an Uneme man or woman will instantly 
be crushed (by Iyemilori) and sent to his or her untimely grave." 
He was alleged to have adopted and spiritually utilised, among 
others, two major technocultural instruments (namely, his Osam 
or blacksmithing hut, as well as the rope, which he was said to 
have tied round that iron-smithing hut), for the institutionalisation 
and enforcement of the above-named slogan for the protection 
and preservation of the rights of the Uneme people of that time.°! 
He had, in fact, used such enshrined and ‘spiritualised’ sections 
of his osami and the knotted rope in invoking the ancestral spirits 
of the Uneme people, and in placing a curse through them, on any 
person or group of persons that had been found to have wilfully 
and heartlessly oppressed, repressed, or killed any Uneme son or 
daughter in Uneme Oghomeze (Imiava) during the period. This 
measure was Said to have achieved the purpose for which it was 
designed. It, furthermore, helped to enhance the image, integrity 
and influence of lyemilori, increased the people’s respect for him, 
as well as facilitated his emergence as one of the most celebrated 
heroes and liberators of the Uneme people in Uneme Oghomeze 
(Imiava) in about the late fifteenth century. 

Another significant aspect of Iyemilori’s activities, which 
equally impacted positively on the early history and culture of 
Oghomeze (Imiava), concerns his marriage, his children, and the 
role which they played in the founding of other new Uneme 
communities outside Oghomeze (Imiava) in the early nineteenth 
century. Indeed, Iyemilori was said to have married one Agbolua 
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with whom he had arrived in Uneme Oghomeze (Imiava).°* The 
children from this marriage were said to be four, namely: Uzanu, 
who was reported to be his first child; Imiava, his second child; 
Ologua, his third child; and Uzosi or Udochi, his fourth and the 
youngest of the children.” These children of lyemilori and their 
offspring of several generations, had established four new 
kindreds, which came to attain pre-eminence in Uneme Oghomeze 
(Imiava) in the period from about the latter part of the fourteenth 
century to the first half of the nineteenth century. Reference will 
be made later to pinpoint how the people of these four kindreds 
(with the exception of those from Imiava), had massively moved 
out of Uneme Oghomeze (Imiava) to found their separate 
settlements in different parts of the area now referred to as the 
“South Uneme Clan” or “Southern Uneme” in the present Etsako 
Central Local Government Area of Edo State, in about the early 
1830s and 1840s. 

When lyemilori died, his corpse was embalmed, through some 
indigenous technological methods and skills, developed by some 
Uneme elders, priests and medicine men. The embalmed corpse 
was preserved in a house built for that purpose in Uneme 
Oghomeze (Imiava). Oshieso, the other ancestral Uneme leader, 
earlier mentioned, was said to be alive when Iyemilori died. He, 
in fact, served as the community’s chief mourner during the period, 
and led the people in building the house in which the embalmed 
body of Iyemilori was preserved. One important question to 
ask at this juncture is: Why was lyemilori’s remains not buried 
when he died? Put the other way, why was his corpse embalmed 
and preserved? The oral data and related evidence collected on 
this subject from both Uneme Oghomeze (Imiava) and Uneme 
Anegbette, indicated that it was lyemilori that had instructed and 
directed the elders and people of Uneme Oghomeze (Imiava), 
before his death, to preserve his remains.® What were his reasons 
for taking this apparently unconventional decision? We ask this 
question because it does appear that none of the Uneme leaders 
that had died before Iyemilori’s time, had their remains embalmed 
for preservation. Besides, embalment was not known to be part 
of the components of the burial and funeral rites and rituals of 
pre-colonial Uneme society and culture. 
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Based on the foregoing, one is inclined to assert that the 
embalment of lyemilori’s corpse was a deviation from tradition. 
Yet, it was a solid technological achievement, which could only 
compare favourably with ancient Egyptian’s embalment of some 
of their early monarchs, heroes and heroines of the period before 
the Birth of Christ (B.C.). It was also clear from the foregoing that, 
contrary to Bishop Itegboje’s assertion, it was not Uzanu’'s corpse 
that was embalmed in Uneme Oghomeze (Imiava), but lyemilorr's. 
Moreover, it was not Uzanu that led the migrant Uneme from 
Okene to re-establish and revive their earlier settlement in Uneme 
Oghomeze (Imiava) in about the late 1390s and the early 1400s. 
In fact, Uzanu did not seem to feature as one of the early prominent 
leaders and heroes of the Uneme in Oghomeze (Imiava) during 
the period. Nor did he seem to have emerged the type of ‘mega’- 
leader, which Bishop Itegboje claimed that he was, even in the 
period before the founding of Uneme Oghomeze (Imiava). In fact, 
Uzanu, was not mentioned in all the personal interaction, and 
group interviews which we conducted with several elders and 
other knowledgeable informants in Uneme Oghomeze (Imiava) 
and Uneme Anegbette in the course of our extensive fieldwork in 
the communities. Nor was his name found in any of the documents 
relating to aspects of the early history and culture of the Uneme 
that are currently available into in both the Ibadan and Kaduna 
branches of the National Archives of Nigeria. This is not to suggest 
that there was no Uneme leader called Uzanu,; it 1s also not to 
deny him of his rightful place in the early history and culture of 
the Uneme people. But, the point is that it was Iyemilori and 
Oshieso that seem to have played the sort of pre-eminent roles in 
the founding, early growth and development of Uneme Oghomeze 
(Imiava), which Bishop Itegboje had ascribed and credited to 
Uzanu. The following statements further help to elucidate the point 
being made: 

(1) That Iyemilori was the father of Uzanu. He was also 
the father of the three other illustrious children of 
his (whose names have earlier been mentioned 
above). That these children of his, and their offspring 
played a major role in the establishment of anumber 
of the early kindreds that emerged and developed 
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in Uneme Oghomeze (Imiava). These kindreds 
became the progenitors of the later day founders of 
“Southern Uneme”. 


(ii) That Iyemilori (not Uzanu) is, therefore, the 
generally acknowledged ancestral father of all the 
Uneme in the present Southern Uneme Clan. 


(iii) That, contrary to Bishop Itegboje’s claim, the 
embalmed corpse of Iyemilori has been buried. This 
was on 15 September, 1995," 


Let us now turn to the issue of the Nupe raids on Uneme 
Oghomeze (Imiava), which event has earlier been recorded to have 
taken place in about the early 1830s and 1840s. Reference has 
already been made to the fact that the emergent raids were directed 
at slave-raiding and kidnapping by the war-captains from the New 
Nupe Kingdom that came into existence in the early 1830s. 
However, further discussions of the subject will be done in chapter 
eight. One major effect of the raids, was the depletion of Uneme 
Oghomeze (Imiava). This depletion came not necessarily from 
the fact of the number of persons that were captured and taken 
away as captives by the Nupe at that time, but from the mass 
migrations of people out of that settlement. The said exodus had 
arisen from the factor of the unprecedentedly large-scale tension, 
uncertainty and feelings of Insecurity, which the raids had 
generated, and which thus left most of the survivors of the war 
with no other option than to vacate their homes in Uneme 
Oghomeze (Imiava). This was how they moved in different 
directions: some eastwards into what became Uneme Uzanu >and 
others, southwards into places now known as Uneme Udochi, 
Ologua and Anegbette.*’ It is these new Uneme villages and towns 
(including Oghomeze or Imiava, which was salvaged by the few 
Uneme people who remained behind in the area), that came to 
form what was referred to as “Southern Uneme” or the “South 
Uneme Clan.” 

Indeed, those who had remained behind in Uneme Oghomeze 
(Imiava) were mostly from the kindred of Imiava. They, thus, 
became the main occupants and owners of the ravaged, but 
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salvaged community which they named, “Imiava,” after their 
kindred.” However, they did not discourage or drop the pre- 
existing name of the community (i.e, Oghomeze). This was ina 
bid to preserve, for posterity, that name which the founding 
ancestors of the community had given to it. It was this fact of the 
combination of the old name (Oghomeze) with the new (Imiava), 
and their simultaneous application to the community, which 
produced what seems to be a combined or hyphenated name, 
Oghomeze (Imiava), or Oghomeze-Imiava, now used for the 
community.” 

Another interesting cultural change was the restructuring of 
the new Uneme Oghomeze (Imiava) village into two mutually- 
related kindreds, each of which had drawn its membership from 
the pre-existing kindred of Imiava. These two newly-established 
kindreds are: 

(i) Imiagene; and 
(ii) Imigoro.” 


Geographically, Uneme Oghomeze (Imiava) is situated in the 
north-western end of the present Etsako Central Local Government 
Area of Edo State. Its main neighbours have been, among others, 
the Avianwu of Fugar, Ogbonna and Iraokho; the Ibie of Okpekpe 
and Imiegba; the Ogute of Okpella; the Uneme of Uzanu; the 
Weppa-Wanno of Agenebode; and Auchi. 


THE FOUNDING AND GROWTH OF UNEME UZANU IN ABOUT THE 
EARLY 1830S AND 1840S 
As earlier noted, Uneme Uzanu came into existence in consequence 
of the revolutionary population migration by Uneme people into 
the area from Uneme Oghomeze (Imiava) in about the early 1830s 
and 1840s. The causes of the migrations, particularly the role which 
the Nupe raids of the early 1830s and 1840s played in the 
dislodgement of people from their homes in Oghomeze (Imiava), 
and their consequent spread to different areas, including Uzanu, 
have already been explained. 

Most of the migrants that had moved to occupy, and became 
the founders of Uneme Uzanu, came from the ancient kindred of 
Uzanu in Uneme Oghomeze (Imiava). Reference has earlier been 
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made to the manner in which the kindred of Uzanu and three 
others (Imiava, Ologua and Uzosi or Udochi), were established in 
Uneme Oghomeze (Imiava) by Iyemilori’s children. What, 
perhaps, needs stressing was the fact that Uzanu was said to be 
the first of the tour children of Iyemilori and a female.” 
Furthermore, the kindred of Uzanu, which was populated mainly 
by her descendants and their offspring, was named after her in 
Uneme Oghomeze (Imiava). It was, in fact, the most senior of the 
kindreds recognised in Uneme Oghomeze (Imiava) at that time.” 

The migrant Uzanu people from Uneme Oghomeze (Imiava) 
were led by a number of their elders and title-holders, among 
whom were: Inyamali, Odekhei and Izokpeshi. The most 
distinguished and most respected of them, was said to be Invamali. 
Various factors were responsible for this pre-eminent position, 
which he had occupied in the affairs of the new Uneme Uzanu 
community in the early nineteenth century. For instance, one of 
Inyamali’s greatest achievements, which placed him above all the 
other leaders in the community, was the event of the legendary 
chariot, which he was reported to have spiritually conjured in 
Uneme Uzanu. He performed this great magical feat at a very old 
age, when he seemed to have had premonitions that he may soon 
pass away. He was said to have conjured the chariot in order to 
use it, as a spiritual vehicle, for his journey to the other world, 
where dead men, women and children and their souls live, after 
departing this world. He was reported to have sat in the chariot 
in the presence of all persons who had gathered at his take-off 
spot in Uneme Uzanu at that time. He whippped the chariot with 
a magical whip, ordering it to carry him ‘home’.” In response to 
his directive, the chariot was said to have taken-off from the ground 
and disappeared into the sky.” Indeed, till date, no trace of that 
chariot, and of its rider (Inyamali), has been seen in Uneme Uzanu. 
There had also been no trace of the grave of Inyamali in that 
community, thus, lending credence to the claim of his mysterious 
disappearances from earth. Interestingly, however, members of 
his descent lineage in the Akpeokhai area of Uneme Uzanu and, 
in fact, the entire community, have been extremely proud of this 
mysterious exit of Inyamali, whom they have continued to regard 
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as one of their greatest heroes of the nineteenth century. 
Concerning the kindreds that were established in Uneme 
Uzanu at the birth of the community, two of them have been 
identified, namely: 
(i) Odah; and 
(ii) Osigwe.” 


As time passed, however, and like what had happened in a 
number of other new Uneme communities earlier treated, Uneme 
Uzanu experienced an expansion in size and population, leading 
to the emergence of new forms of kindreds, which were, however, 
offshoots of the two earlier ones noted above. Thus, while nine of 
the new kindreds had developed from the old Odah kindred, for 
example, five others, had similarly sprouted from the old Osigwe 
kindred. The following is a list of those that had resulted from the 
Odah kindred: 

(i) Okpeta; 

(ii) Imiegheghe; 
(iii) | Imialemhe; 

(iv) Imiaghe; 

(v) | Imioshiomuno; 
(vi) Imiele; 

(vii) Iminegie; 

(viii) Adejerua; and 
(ix) Imiokpobua.” 


The five others, which stemmed from the old kindred of 
Osigwe, are listed as follows: 

(i) Imiekpe; 

(ii) Imieagasa; 

(iii) Imiedoh; 

(iv) Imiogha; and 

(v)  Imiadomoh.” 


Uneme Uzanu is located at the extreme north-eastern corner 
of the present Etsako East Local Government Area. It is bounded 
in the east by the Niger River, in the south-west by Uneme 
Oghomeze (Imiava), and in the south by Agenebode. 
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THE FOUNDING AND GROWTH OF UNEME UDOCHIIN ABOUT THE 


EARLY 1830S AND 1840S 
Two major clarification of terms, which are relevant to our 


understanding of the historical and cultural growth and 
development of Uneme Udochi, are important here. The first is 
the term, “Udoclu”, or “Uzosi”. Though it is usually written or 
spelt (in English) and pronounced in the two forms, which have 
been indicated above, the two are one and the same thing. They 
both refer to the same sub-group associated with the name. This 
lack of unity in the spelling and mode of pronunciation of the 
name arose from disparity in speech of the Uneme and those of 
other groups with whom they had established contacts, including 
the early British who had administered the area during colonial 
rule. Thus, for instance, while the name is pronounced as L/zosi 
by some Uneme people, a number of their neighbours, including 
the early British colonial administrators, tended to pronounce it - 
Udochi. However, the latter format (i.e., Udochi), seems to have 
gained prominence, and has thus become more widely used than 
the former, especially in documentation. In this book, the term, 
Udoclu, has been adopted and used. 

The second issue to be quickly clarified, concerns the artificial 
demarcation of Uneme Udochi into two, namely: “Udochi North”, 
and “Udochi South”. These labels, which were coined by the 
British colonial administrators, were used for distinguishing the 
Uneme Udochi people who occupied the northern section of the 
community from those who inhabited the southern end of the 
territory. This dichotomisation was done by the British to enable 
them to achieve the following targets: 


(1) to easily identify and differentiate between the 
people living in the two sections of the territory,” 


(ii) to facilitate local administration of the settlements; 


(iii) | to ease the process of the formulation and imple- 
mentation of tax policy, especially the assessment, 
collection and recording of payments, etc. 


Interestingly, however, the people of these two Uneme 
settlements, conscious of the facts of their common historical and 
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cultural bond and affinities, and pursuit of common (collective) 
societal goals and aspirations, have continued to refer to 
themselves, and to their settlements as Uneme Udochi.®? It was 
for this reason that we have decided to collapse these two Udochi 
settlements in one analytic frame for our subsequent discussion 
and reconstruction of the history and culture of the people. 

As earlier indicated, the founding-members of the two Uneme 
Udochi settlements, like their counterparts who had similarly 
founded a number of other new Uneme communities (such as 
Uzanu, Ologua and Anegbette) in different parts of what is now 
the Etsako Central Local Government Area, migrated from Uneme 
Oghomeze (Imiava). But, unlike these other sub-groups, most of 
the Uneme Udochi migrants, came from the kindred of Uzosi in 
Uneme Oghomeze (Imiava). The role which Uzosi as the fourth 
and youngest child of Iyemilori (the ancestral father of the Uneme 
in present-day Etsako), was said to have played in the 
establishment of the Uzosi kindred in Uneme Oghomeze (Imiava) 
in about the late 1390s and the early 1400s, has already been 
discussed. The same applies to why that kindred, which he 
formed, was named after him in Uneme Oghomeze (Imiava). Little 
wonder, therefore, that the migrants from that kindred who (as 
noted), became the founders of the two new settlements in their 
present locations, retained the pre-existing name of their ancient 
kindred.*! 

The migrant Udochi people from Uneme Oghomeze (Imiava) 
were said to have moved under one Oseh, who led them across 
the Niger River through the east. They, thus, settled on the east 
bank of this great river. That area was at that time part of Igalaland, 
which was under the control of the Atta (ruler of the ancient 
kingdom of Igala), with his capital in Idah; and it was called 
Agbagbojo.” 

As time passed, relations between the Uneme Udochi people 
in Agbagbojo and their Igala neighbours got strained. This was 
partly due to the adverse effects which certain repressive and 
extortionist policies of the Atta had on these Uneme settlers, and 
partly as a result of the hostility demonstrated towards them by 
some of their Igala neighbours. They, indeed, resisted such policies 
and refused to be intimidated by their hostile [gala neighbours. 


| 
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In the end, they vacated Agbagbojo. They moved across the Niger 
River back to its west bank, as if they were returning to their former 
place of settlement in Uneme Oghomeze (Imiava). But, they did 
not return to that ancient settlement. Instead, they stopped ina 
place now called Oke, near present-day Uneme Uzanu, where they 
settled and found a new community in about the late 1830s and 
1840s.°° It was this community, which was founded by these 
migrants Uneme under the leadership of Oseh, that came to be 
known as Udochi North.™ 

Another sub-group of the Uneme Udochi people had similarly 
moved out of Agbagbojo, shortly after the exit from the area by 
the first group, in the period indicated. These latter migrants 
comprised those who initially thought and believed that they 
would be able to tolerate and successfully adjust themselves and 
their cultural institutions to the nature of the harsh, exploitative 
and subjugative conditions to which they were subjected in 
Agbagbojo. But, they soon discovered that they could neither 
tolerate, nor cope with the terrible situation in the area, hence they 
decided to vacate the community. This second sub-group of the 
migrant Uneme Udochi was led by Ekpoki, who was ably assisted 
by other notable elders and title-holders from his kindred of 
Imigieto.® The people arrived in an area (on the west bank of the 
Niger River), known (in Uneme language) as Oseseamhe, literally 
meaning: this place is peaceful and conducive enough for us to 
settle down, and to continue with our normal ways of life.*° They 
were said to have met a small group of earlier Uneme settlers in 
the area. This group was reported to be under the headship of 
Okpodu, who was said to be a liberal-minded, kind, and peace- 
loving leader. These positive qualities, together with similar 
attributes and good dispositions of his peers and subjects in that 
community, apparently played an important role in their peaceful 
reception of both the migrants groups led by Oseh into 
neighbouring Oke (now Udochi North) as well as those who were 
led by Ekpoki to settle in Oseseamhe. Similar positive signals 
and related conditions in Oseseamhe were said to have attracted 
more Uneme settlers to the community. A number of such new 
settlers came from Oke in the north, and had comprised mostly 
members of the kindreds of Imivie and Imiofa, including some of 
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their eminent leaders, particularly Oseh.” This influx of migrants 
into Oseseamhe had increased the size, population and popularity 
of the community, and accentuated its emergence as the nucleus 
of what became Udochi South. 

Oseh gained immediate prominence in this location. His 
sterling qualities, his charismatic personality, and his previous 
track records of positive leadership and performance in both 
Agbagbojo and Oke where he had earlier assumed rulership 
positions in the periods already indicated, accelerated his 
popularity, respectability, and acceptability in Oseseamhe in 
Udochi South. Consequently, he was proclaimed the Oliola (ruler) 
of Oseseamhe in Udochi South. Unfortunately, however, the new 
Oliola took ill and died in Oseseamhe, where he was buried. 

Oliola Oseh’s death was felt by all, because of the nature of 
the positive vision of unity, development and progress, which he 
had for Oseseamhe during his reign. His peers and subordinate 
leaders in the community were, of course, among those who were 
terribly shaken by his demise. One of them, Ekpodu, who was 
the leader of the small autochthonous community which 
established the site, and who had personally conceded the supreme 
leadership and rulership of the settlement to Oliola Oseh, as a 
mark of respect for him, decided to move out of Oseseamhe. He 
settled in Uzanu, where he was warmly and respectfully received 
by the people and their leaders, who had heard the news of his 
positively-liberal and progressive outlook and disposition, 
including his respect for peaceful co-existence. Little wonder that 
he was elected and installed Oliola (ruler) of Uneme Uzanu, shortly 
after his arrival in that community.™ 

Thus, after the exit from Oseseamhe of the above two great 
leaders and elder statesmen, the responsibility for the headship 
of the community fell on the shoulders of Ekpoki, who was loved 
and well respected by the people.* But, owing to his relatively 
young age at that time, and because of his high sense of humility 
and respect for elders, he declined his nomination to the leadership 
of Oseseamhe.” Indeed, he recommended and actively supported 
Osonya, his father-in-law, to become the Oliola of Oseseamhe. 
There was, however, an agreement entered into between Ekpoki 
and Oliola Osonya, which agreement was documented and 
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witnessed by some of the early British colonial administrators, 
who were at that time based at Ubiaja, in neighbouring Esan 
Division (from where some sections of Etsako territory, including 
a number of the Uneme communities, were governed by the 
British), at that time. One of the major features of the terms of 
that agreement was the provision made for Ekpoki to 
automatically assume his rightful position as Oliola on Osonya’s 
death.” Ironically, however, Eshiobuje, Oliola Osonya’s son, 
ignored the above provision of the agreement after the death of 
his father, and presented himself for consideration for 
appointment as Oliola of Oseseamhe. However, he failed to achieve 
his ambition, because he was neither supported by the people 
whom he had desired to rule, nor was he able to secure the 
approval and ratification of the British in Ubiaja.” Indeed, most 
of the support of the people, and of the British, went to Ekpoki, 
who was duly elected and installed Oliola of all-Udochi (covering 
both Oke in the north, and Oseseamhe in the south).” 

We have had to delve into the history of the sociopolitical, 
constitutional, and legal history of Uneme Udochi for a number 
of reasons. Notable among such reasons was the need to show 
that some of the key personalities involved in a number of the 
major events examined, especially Oliola Oseh, Oliola Ekpodu and 
Oliola Ekpoki, had played significant roles in the early growth of 
both Udochi North and Udochi South during the period. 

With regard to the early kindreds, which evolved and 
developed in both Udochi North and Udochi South, three have 
been identified. These are the kindreds of: 

(1) Imigieto; 
(ii) Imivie; and 
Gi) Plimiotae 


The two Udochi settlements in which the above kindreds had 
emerged, occupy the south-eastern end of the present Etsako 
Central Local Governement Area. They are bounded in the south- 
west by Uneme Anegbette, in the south by Ilushin and Esan 
territories respectively, in the east by the Niger River and in the 
north-east by Igalaland. 
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THE FOUNDING AND GROWTH OF UNEME OLOGUA IN ABOUT THE 
EARLY 1830S AND 1840S 

Uneme Ologua is hardly remembered when the traditions of 
origins of the various Uneme communities that emerged in what 
is now the Southern Uneme Clan are being narrated and 
transmitted by a number of the informants in that clan. Three 
reasons could be given for this. First, is the factor of the extinction 
of Uneme Ologua, after its founding in the early nineteenth 
century. Second, was that not much about the formative years 
and early development of that community was known before its 
demise. The third, is the fact of the brutal crushing of Uneme 
Ologua by the Nupe war-captains in the 1860s and 1870s. Not 
only had most of the people died in that war, the few who had 
survived it, fled into neighbouring communities, where they 
maintained relative obscurity. Such people and their offspring 
have, therefore, not been available to recount the full story of 
Uneme Ologua to those who may be interested in the subject. In 
fact, what has so far been known about the community came from 
some informants in neighbouring settlements, particularly those 
in Uneme Uzanu, Uneme Oghomeze (Imiava) and Uneme 
Ancgbette. 

Uneme Ologua had emerged as one of the new Uneme 
communities that came into existence following the dramatic, 
revolutionary population migrations, which had resulted from the 
negative consequences of the impact of the Nupe raids on Uneme 
Oghomeze (Imiava) in about the early 1830s and 1840s. However, 
we shall discuss, fairly extensively, in chapter eleven, the nature 
of the sociopolitical, economic and constitutional conditions and 
wars, which emerged in Nupeland in the nineteenth century and 
which encouraged the Nupe and Fulani princes, war-captains and 
slave traders in that area, to authorise, sponsor and actively 
mobilise their private armies to carry out military raids on the 
entire communities in the Etsako, Akoko-Edo and Owan 
territories, among other places, in what is now northern Edo State, 
and elsewhere in present-day south-western Nigeria, in about the 
early 1830s, 1860s and 1890s. 

However, in the course of the wars which led to the occupation 
and colonisation of most affected communities in the above 
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territories, certain villages, towns and cities were ravaged and 
devastated. The important point to note is that Uneme Ologua 
was one of such unfortunate communities in the Southern Uneme 
area that was up-rooted and smashed by the war-captains from 
Nupeland during the period.® The following passage, which has 
been cited from one of the author's studies, helps to strengthen 
the point being made in respect of the wholesale destruction of 
Uneme Ologua in the period noted: 


Thus, they [i.e., the Nupe troops] [had] assumed control over 
the entire South Uneme. But (as earlier indicated), one major 
village in this area, ... [namely], Ologwa [or Ologua], was so 
[terribly] ravaged or flattened by these Nupe soldiers during 
this period that it went into extinction before 1873. 


One major question that arises from the foregong analysis, is: 
Why was Uneme Ologua the only village in Southern Uneme that 
suffered such a devastation in the hands of the N upe invaders of 
Etsako in the period under discussion? One of the answers to this 
question is found in an Uneme Uzanu oral tradition on this subject, 
which gives two reasons as follows: First, Ologua was the only 
community in the Southern Uneme Clan that was said to have 
put forward the strongest and most courageous resistance to the 
Nupe during their invasion of that part of central Etsako in the 
1860s and early 1870s. Second, the elders, leaders and people of 
the community were said to have adopted and utilised one of the 
most unique and deadliest military tactics and Strategies aimed at 
taking the Nupe troops by surprise (during their march on the 
settlement). The ultimate target of that strategy was to get all the 
Nupe war-captains and their soldiers eliminated in order to puta 
total stop to their incessant raids and invasion of that area of 
Etsakoland.” 

Below, is a fairly detailed explanation of the nature of the 
military tactics and strategies, which the inhabitants of Uneme 
Ologua were said to have adopted and implemented against the 
invading Nupe troops during the period. Tradition indicates that 
the people of Uneme Ologua, realising that their military strength 
had started declining to the advantage of the Nupe forces, whose 
war horses and cavalry men had continuously been advancing 
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(instead of their traditional method of ‘retreat and re-attack’), and 
fully aware that they were on the verge of being defeated; retreated 
to their village from its outskirts, where the battle had raged on; 
and where they had initially held the invading troops to a halt. 
They hurriedly went for, and brought out, from their backyards 
several units of huge bundles of dried grasses, which they had 
previously prepared and preserved in readiness for use for the re- 
erassing of the roofs of their huts and houses. The bundles of 
grasses were immediately converted into emergency defensive 
shields. The Ologua male adults (as the soldiers otf the community), 
hid and smartly wrapped and enveloped themselves in each of 
the bundles for self-protection. They were to remain calm in those 
shields, and allow the Nupe soldiers to enter the village without 
encountering any forms of resistance. It was anticipated that the 
soldiers, like all victorious armies elsewhere in the world, would, 
as soon as they entered Uneme Ologua and found it calm and ina 
surrendering mood, would heave a sigh of relief, relax, and start 
celebrating their ‘victory’ over the community. It was at this point, 
however, that the unexpected attack was to be executed by the 
Uneme Ologua soldiers, who were to suddenly come out of their 
grass-shields, pounce on the unsuspecting Nupe troops, and crush 
them. 

Luck, however, ran out of the Uneme Ologua warriors, as the 
Nupe soldiers surprisingly uncovered the deadly traps set for 
them. Furious about the situation, and determined to ensure that 
such a dangerous military strategy was never again taken against 
them in the area, the Nupe war-captains took a decisive and 
devastating punitive action against Uneme Ologua. Thus, they 
ordered their troops to set fire not only on all the grass-shields to 
eliminate all the Ologua warriors in the structures, but also on all 
the huts and houses in that village.* They further directed their 
soldiers to pursue, arrest and summarily execute all other persons 
in the community, including the elderly and inactive men and 
women, and children. Indeed, only a few of such innocent and 
defenceless persons were able to survive the holocaust. These 
were those who managed to escape into the nearby bush for safety, 
and they never ventured to return to re-build their homes in 
Uneme Ologua, which got flattened. Instead, they were said to 
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have re-grouped ina place called Yabata, near Agenebode, on the 
west bank of the Niger River. Apparently feeling that they were 
not safe enough in their new hide-out location which was (and 
still is), in present-day Etsakoland that was still under Nupe’s 
military action and political domination at that time, they moved 
further from Yabata and crossed the Niger River eastwards to settle 
in a small community that had earlier been founded in that area 
by a branch of the Uneme people from Oghomeze (Imiava). That 
new Uneme settlement emerged near Odomomo in the present 
Kogi State, and had shared common borders with present-day 
Ozigono on the Niger River.” 

Going by the above narration, it is recommended that the site 
of the defunct Uneme Ologua be handed over to the authorities of 
the National Commission for Museums and Monuments and to 
those of the National Tourism Development Corporation under 
the Federal Ministry of Culture and Tourism, to systematically 
document and classify in their records of the ancient (historical) 
and cultural sites and monuments meant for scientific 
preservation, and for proper presentation for tourism promotion 
and development in Nigeria. The site is also recommended to 
independent research scholars, especially ethnographers, 
anthropologists, archaeologists, cultural historians, military 
historians, etc, for further investigation, re-appraisal and 
documentation tor posterity. The same, of course, applies to all 
other identifiable villages, towns, and cities elsewhere in Etsako 
or Afenmai, as well as those in other parts of present-day Nigeria, 
which, like Ologua, suffered extinction, due to the negative impact 
of wars in the pre-colonial period. 


THE FOUNDING AND GROWTH OF UNEME ANEGBETTE IN ABOUT 
THE EARLY 1830S AND 1840S 

There are two stories about the origin of Uneme Anegbette. One 
of them, which was secured in 1996 from some informants in 
Anegbette, claims that the founders of that community moved 
into the area from the site of present-day Agbede.'” This was said 
to be in the period before the coming into the Agbede area by a 
major sub-group of the Ayuele or Aviele people who had occupied 
and assumed total control over the entire territory of Agbede, since 
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about the early nineteenth century. It was that migrant Uneme 
group from the ancient Agbede site that was said to have played 
some pioneering role in the founding of Uneme Anegbette in the 
period indicated." 

The second story of the origin of Uneme Anegbette indicates 
that the founders of the community came directly from Uneme 
Oghomeze (Imiava) and not from the pre-Agbede site. This 
version of the tradition seems more reliable than the first one, 
especially when the data were cross-checked with similar evidence 
on the founding of the other emergent Uneme communities, 
namely, Uneme Uzanu, Uneme Udochi and Uneme Ologua, whose 
early ‘state-formation’ processes and development in the 1830s 
and 1840s, have been examined earlier in this chapter. One area 
that deserves emphasis, however, concerns the fact that virtually 
all the migrants that founded Uneme Anegbette came from the 
kindred of Imiava in Uneme Oghomeze. The manner in which 
this kindred emerged in Uneme Oghomeze, and the nature of the 
genetic relationship that existed between the founder of the 
kindred and Iyemilori, have already been discussed. 

Another major area to receive attention, concerns the 
personalities who led the migrant lmiava from Uneme Oghomeze 
to found Uneme Anegbette. The tradition contained in Barrister 
P.G. Nyamali’s personal file on this subject, which has been cited 
below, provides some useful insights into the said issue of 
leadership: 


Agba ...was an Imiava man. He [had] led people out of 
Oghomeze ...the traditional homeland of South Uneme ...to 
settle at Anegbette, a village on the bank of River Alika which 
is tributary of the River Niger. He was the first Oliola 


(...headchief) of Anegbette.'” 


There is, however, an interesting dimension to what was 
believed to have been the immediate cause of the vacation of 
Uneme Oghomeze by the Agba-led Imiava people, which sources 
differ from the perspective recorded and which was different from 
the negative effects of the impact of the Nupe raids mentioned 
above. This other dimension was based on an Uneme oral tradition 
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documented and preserved in the B.A. Long Essay titled “Uneme 
in the Pre-Colonial Era”, written by Mrs. C.A. Omoti in 1984. The 
tradition holds that the immediate cause of the said Imiava 
migration, was the conflict which emerged in Uneme Oghomeze 
between Agba of Imiava and Inyamali of Uzanu. The conflict was 
said to have stemmed from an extra-marital sex scandal held 
against Agba’s wife (namely, Ogiogbagha), committed on her by 
one Ejiaka.""" Ogiogbagha was reported to be Inyamali’s daughter. 
Both Inyamali and Agba were said to have had excellent fr ienally 
relations before the emei rgence of the scandal. Indeed, it was on 
the strength of such a friendly relationship between the two that 
Inyamali was said to have given out his daughter’s hand in 
marriage to Agba in @shomere ™ It was, therefore, the emergence 
of this scandal, as well as the shame and embarrassment associated 
with Agba’s disgraceful rejection and divorce of Ogiogbagha, 
which stand the relationship between him and his hitherto 
bossom friend and father-in-law, Inyamali. The situation, thus, 
degenerated to a war. The following passage cited from Mrs. 
Omoti's work, provides insights into how the war was declared, 
and its alleged impact on migrations and founding of Uneme 
Anegbette: 


Chief Agba [of Imiava] then declared war on Chief Yemale [i.e 

Inyamali]. Traditions hold that the forces of Chief Yemale fh.e., 
Inyamali] defeated those of Chief Agba and the town of Imiava 
i.e, Oghomeze] was deserted and almost rexed [sic] [i.e., razed] 
to the ground. Chief Yemale [i-e., Inyamali] and his subjects 
[or his Uzanu followers] were said to have fled ..., while Chief 
Agba and his Imiava people also [fled] ... south-eastwards .. 

[to] Anegbette where the Imiava... live [till date]. Anegbette is 
thus the last settlement of the ‘Southern’ Uneme people fin 


itsako].'? 


It is needless to reiterate that Inyamali and his tollowers moved 
in a direction different from that taken by Agba and his people, 
during their migrations from Uneme Oghomeze (Imiava). This 
was how Inyamali and his group founded the Uneme Uzanu 
community in the area earlier indicated. The same applies to Agba 
and his Imiava people, who founded Uneme Anegbette. 
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One major communally-owned cultural property, which the 
migrant Imiava people had brought along with them to their new 
settlement in Uneme Anegbette, was a fresh branch of the Aghum 
tree. The origin of the Aghunn tree, especially the mysterious 
manner in which it sprung from the grave of Oshieso; and how 
the tree came to be appreciated as the cultural symbol of Oshieso, 
and built into the indigenous religious institution of the people in 
the period before their migration from Uneme Oghomeze (Imiava), 
have already been explained. It needs emphasising, however, that 
Agba was the leader who cut the branch of the Aghuiii tree in 
Oghomeze and got it transplanted at a site located near what is 
now the old palace of the Oliola of Ancgbette, in the early days of 
the founding of the community in about the 1830s and 1840s." 
Fortunately, however, the branch of the Aghumi that was 
transplanted grew so well that it transformed to a giant tree in 
Uneme Anegbette, thus, attaining a stature similar to the structure 
of its parent specie that had emerged in Uneme Oghomeze (Imiava) 
before the mass migration from the area. 

Another important communally-owned cultural property that 
was brought to Uneme Anegbette, was the ancient corpse of 
lyemilori. Indeed, as was in their former abode, in their emergent 
settlement in Uneme Anegbette, the lineage of the Ogiekpe took 
continuous custody of the corpse. It was only recently that all the 
elders, title-holders and other leaders and rulers, as well as the 
people of both Uneme Anegbette and Uneme Oghomeze (Imiava), 
approved and ratified the request made by the present Ogiekpe 
that the remains of Iyemilori be buried in order to allow him to 
rest in peace in his grave. This was how he was buried in Uneme 
Anegbette on 15 September, 1995.'"" However, the Ogiekpe has 
continued to serve as the chief custodian and preserver of the 
erave, and of the traditions and related cultural rites and rituals 
associated with the propitiation and veneration of Iyemilori in 
Uneme Anegbette. 

An analysis of the origin of the name, “Anegbette,” which is 
part of the early history and culture of the people, can now be 
examined. An Imiava oral tradition on this subject indicated that 
the name had derived its roots from the Uneme term, “Arie gbe 
atte”, literally meaning: “please, exercise caution and great care in 
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designing and constructing the atte (i.e., some forms of local tents 
and beds), which the various family units were to stay and live’!* 
in their new community. It became necessary to issue such 
cautionary directives, because the site on which the new settlement 
emerged was water-logged, marshy and swampy. This was largely 
due to the preponderance in the area of a series of creeks, canals, 
streams, and related waterways, some of which had derived their 
sources from, or emptied their water into, the nearby Niger and 
Alika Rivers. The migrants did, of course, realise the adverse 
effects, which the marshy and swampy nature of the terrain in 
their new abode would have on the security of lives and property 
(especially in times of flooding). This was how they resorted to 
the strategy of constructing the atte for use, as houses, or homes. 
For, it was ditficult for such indigenous structures to fall in the 
event of heavy rain or flooding. Indeed, the technology used for 
their construction and roofing was such that made them 
waterproof. 

With the passage of time, however, and as the migrants got 
more socially and politically-adjusted to their new cultural 
environment, and as more population of both Uneme and non- 
Uneme people came to settle in the community, the need to 
modernise the housing system in Uneme Anegbette arose. 
Consequently, the people had to move from the lower segment of 
the river bank to the upland area, which was less water-logged. 
Their emergent location enabled them to revive their original 
pattern of architecture in which houses were built with mud on 
solid ground, and roofed with dried straws or grasses." 

The coming of the early European traders to the port of Uneme 
Anegbette, and the cultural influence of British rule on the people, 
had encouraged and facilitated further enhancement of the 
housing and architectural structures, growth and development of 
the community. This was how Uneme Anegbette transformed to 
a semi-urban centre, becoming headquarters of the modern 
Southern Uneme Clan, under British rule, in the early twenticth 
century. 
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The New Uneme Communities that Flourished in the Okene 
and Igala Areas of the Present Kogi State Since about the Late 
1390s 


THE GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF SOME UNEME COMMUNITIES 
AMONG THE EBIRA IN OKENE AND ITS ENVIRONS SINCE ABOUT 


THE LATE 1390S AND EARLY 1400S 
Reference has earlier been made to the manner in which the 
migrant Uneme from Benin City had moved into the Okene area 
of the present Kogi State in about the late 1370s and 1380s, after 
having had series of stop-overs in several territories on their way 
from Benin during the period. Similar references have also been 
made to the fact that most of the affected migrant Uneme had 
settled in what many of our Uneme informants had referred to as 
the Olololo area of Okerie in the period concerned. Allusions have 
equally been made to the fact of the Uneme’s dispersal from their 
former places of settlement in the Olololo area of Okene, as well 
as their migration in different directions, to settle in their present 
locations in various communities within the present Akoko-Edo 
and Etsako Central Local Government Areas of northern Edo State 
since about the late 1390s and early 1400s. However, in spite of 
this fact of the massive dispersal by the Uneme people from the 
Okene area, several communities of the people re-surfaced, 
flourishing not only in Okene, but also in other neighbouring Ebira 
and non-Ebira villages, towns and cities in different parts of the 
present Kogi State from that period till date. The questions that 
arise from the foregoing are three, namely: 

(i) | Who were the Uneme communities that re-surfaced 

in Okene? 


(ii) How and why did some of the communities spread 
to other locations outside Okene? 


(iii) What conditions in the areas had encouraged and 
ensured the continued growth and development of 
such Uneme communities? 


We begin with the first two questions above, and provide the 
answers under the following two sub-headings: 
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THE UNEME IN PRESENT-DAY OKENE SINCE THE LATE 1390S AND 


EARLY 1400S 


The Uneme sub-groups that established a strong presence in Okene 
in the period after the wholesale vacation of the area by their 
people, could be classified into two categories as follows: 


Ti 


Those that had remained behind in Okene, when 
most of their kinsmen and women were moving out 
of the area in about the late 1390s and early 1400s. 
As earlier stated, this had been the tradition with 
the migrant Uneme of that period, and was equally 
similar to the situation in a number of other pre- 
colonial Nigerian and African societies, in which 
small groups of certain ethnic peoples emigrating 
to other locations (for security and allied reasons), 
usually stayed behind, refusing to move with the 
larger group out of the area. The reasons had usuall y 
varied. They include, for instance, reluctance to 
move out of such places (due to deep-rooted 
personal affinities with, and strong emotional 
attachment to, the areas); fear of the “unknown” in 
the places to which they were to move to re-settle; 
certain promises of protection, and of security and 
safety of lives and property made to those intending 
to stay behind by some powerful personalities and 
families whose ethnic people were engaged in the 
various acts of hostility, leading to the mass 
migration of the group from the area; and sheer 
determination to stay behind, in spite of the seeming 
danger, which such an action posed to the affected 
people.'™ Itis against this backdrop that the decision 
by the small group: of the Uneme people that 
remained behind in Okene in the period under 
review, should be appraised and understood. 
Those who returned to Okene from their new places 
of settlement in Akoko-Edo and Etsako!"' as well as 
those that similarly came from Agbor and Asaba,"? 
and from some other areas in different parts of what 
is now Kogi and Kwara States. 
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Based on the oral historical data which we collected on this 
subject, it is clear that the population of the Uneme people that 
returned to the Okene area from Akoko-Edo,' was more than 
those that moved into the area from the Southern Uneme 
communities in present-day Etsako. They were also more than 
those that came from the Agbor and Asaba areas." One reason 
was the proximity or nearness of Akoko-Edo, as a territory, to 
Okene, which must have facilitated, enhanced and helped to 
sustain the mobility of the said migrant Uneme to the area in the 
period concerned. 

Various factors had encouraged and motivated their return to 
the Okene area. Notable among these were: 

(i) The need to revive, reactivate and develop their 
indigenous blacksmithing industries (which they 
had earlier abandoned in Okene). 


(ii) | Theneed to complement such iron technological and 
commercial activities and development in Okene 
with their agricultural practices, particularly farming 
and hunting, which they had found highly 
rewarding in the Okene area. 


(iii) The need to re-unite with some of their Ebira 
blacksmithing colleagues, friends, associates and 
well-wishers, with whom they had established and 
maintained excellent working relationships in the 
period before their general migration from the 
Okene area. 


(iv) | Thenews about the positive and mutually-beneficial 
relationships, which were reported to have emerged 
between their Uneme kinsmen and women (who 
had remained behind in Okene) and the Ebira in the 
area. This information had served as an incentive, 
encouraging their return to Okene. 


Really, the Ebira people in Okene were said to have warmly 
received the new Uneme settlers, when they arrived in the area 
during the period. In fact, so receptive were the Ebira people that 
they admitted the new Uneme settlers into their private houses 
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and family-compounds.'’ They were charged little or no rents 
for such residential accommodation facilities." It should be noted, 
however, that such positive gestures from the Ebira were motivated 
not only by the African spirit of communalism and hospitality, 
but also by certain primordial considerations. One of these was 
that they looked forward to securing some technological 
advantages from the presence and activities of the newly-arrived 
Uneme blacksmiths in Okene. Indeed, even though the Ebira were 
blacksmiths, they acknowledged the superiority of the Uneme in 
aspects of the profession. As Dr. Ohiare puts it: 


The arrival of the Aningere [a local name used for the Uneme 
by the Ebira in Okene and its environs] at Okene [had] helped 
to enrich [the] iron-technology of the Ebira not only because of 
the increase in the families of blacksmiths in the area, but also 
because ot the innovations [which] they [had] introduced ... 
[into] the [pre-] existing iron-working technology ... which ... 
{had developed in Okene before their arrival in the 
comununity].'"" 


It was much later, when most of the Uneme blacksmiths in 
Okene became rich and wealthy enough financially and materially, 
to own their houses, that they vacated the homes and family- 
compounds of their Ebira hosts. This was how they erected their 
own buildings and family-compounds in different parts of Okene 
and its environs.’ Thus, they ceased to be tenants and became 
“landlords” in Okene based on their hardwork, dedication to their 
technological, agricultural and commercial activities, productivity 
and development in the area. 


THE UNEME PEOPLE THAT HAD SPREAD TO OTHER PARTS OF 
EBIRALAND DURING THE PERIOD 

So much attention has been given in existing accounts!” to the 
presence and activities of the migrant Uneme settlers in Okene 
that so little is known about the migration to, and similar settling 
in, other Ebira communities outside Okene, by various sub-groups 
of other migrant Uneme that had equally moved into those areas 
since about the late 1390s and early1400s. Yet, neglected as such 
migrant Uneme settlers in other Ebira communities has been, the 
volume of the data of oral traditions secured recently on the 
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subject, points to the fact of the urgent need to report on them, as 
well as examine the effects, which their occupation of those areas 
of Ebiraland had on their Uneme indigenous culture and 
development. Such an assessment will, however, be 
comprehensively done in chapter seven. Below, is a list of a 
number of the Ebira communities outside Okene that hosted some 
migrant Uneme settlers from that period till date: 


1. Obehira; 
2. Okenwe; 
3. Adavwe; 


4. Ogaminana; 
5: Obangede; 
6 Ihima; and 
7 Ajaokuta.'”° 


This leads us to the third major question, concerning the 
reasons why these migrant Uneme had to move into the various 
Ebira communities listed, during the period under review. Indeed, 
the reasons are similar to those which have earlier been stated 
and explained earlier. It is, therefore, needless restating and re- 
examining them here. What, perhaps, needs stressing is that 
technoeconomic factors gained prominence in respect of the forces, 
which had encouraged, influenced and motivated the Uneme 
people concerned to move to occupy such communities. Two of 
these factors include: 

(i) the need by the migrants to establish and carry on 
their art of blacksmithing in such communities, 
especially as the demand for metal crafts, 
particularly those used for farming and hunting, was 
reported to be high in the areas during the period;'* 


(ii) | the desire to participate actively in the long-distance 
and external trade of such Ebira communities, 
through the supply by the Uneme people, of their 
various forms of metal crafts to neighbouring ethnic 
peoples in the region in order to make as much 
profits from the trade as did their fellow kinsmen 
and women in Okene during the period.’” 
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The Growth and Development of Certain Uneme Communities 
and Lineages in Igala Territory Since About the Late 1390s and 
Early 1400s 
The migrant Uneme under reference, were those who had moved 
to occupy their present locations in the south-east of the Niger- 
Benue Confluence area, where the Igala lived and established their 
ancient kingdom, which has earlier been noted to have established 
its capital in Idah. It is possible to classify them into two categories 
as follows: 

(1) those who had moved as small sub-groups to occupy 

different locations in Igalaland; and 


(ii) | those who migrated, as single family units, or 
lineages, to settle among the Igala people during the 
period. 


However, not all those who moved into Igalaland, through 
the two inter-related processes classified earlier had consistently 
remained there till date. A number of them, in fact, returned either 
to the Etsako or Akoko-Edo areas, where they earlier migrated 
from, or to the Okene and other Ebira communities, as well as the 
Kabba area, where some of them had similarly taken-off from, to 
settle in lgala communities. Some, others moved into both Agbor 
and Asaba areas. 


The New Uneme Communities that Emerged in the Agbor and 
Asaba Areas of the Present Delta State, and in the Awka Area of 
the Present Anambra State Since About the Early 1370s and 1390s 


THOSE THAT OCCUPIED THE SITE OF PRESENT-DAY AGBOR IN C.1370 
A.D. 

Some data of Uneme oral traditions indicate the following, which 
have been summarised in English: 


The sub-group of the migrant Uneme that had moved out of 
the ancient Benin City during Oba Egbeka’s reign and spread 
to the area located east of Benin, had initially settled in the 
vicinity of present-day Agbor. Shortly after their occupation 
of the site, the group moved, en bloc, further eastward towards 
the Niger River in the direction of present-day Asaba.'™ 
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It is clear from the above, that this migrant Uneme sub-group 
from Benin only stopped over, instead of settling down 
permanently, on the site which they occupied and lived in the 
area of present-day Agbor in about the early 1370s. The questions 
to ask here are: Why did they not stay on, to develop permanent 
Uneme communities in that area during the period? Was their 
further migration from the area motivated by the hostility of the 
autochthonous settlers whom they met in that location (.e., 
assuming that they met any in the area); or was it triggered-oft by 
the fear that the relative nearness of that location to Benin City 
may encourage the Oba of Benin (with whom the Uneme had had 
a major quarrel), to order his troops to attack and smash their 
new settlement in the area? Or was their further migration based 
on their need to explore and harness the ecological and 
geographical assets of other environments outside the Agbor area? 
Finally, why was this new form of migration direct d towards the 
Niger River? 

Though these issues and questions are highly relevant to this 
study, space and time constraints would not permit us to engage 
in full scientific investigations into all them. Itis hoped, however, 
that future researchers, especially ethnographers, anthropologists, 
linguists, archaeologists and cultural historians interested in these 
issues and others (not raised here), would engage in 
comprehensive study and analysis of the topics. 

Currently, however, the site of present-day Agbor and its 
immediate environs are occupied mostly by the Ika ethnic people, 
who are neither fully Igbo nor Edoid in origins. It is not exactly 
known whether they had begun their habitation of that site before 
the coming of the migrant Uneme from Benin, or whether their 
ancestors had moved into the area from their previous locations 
after the vacation of the site by the migrant Uneme. But, an 
evidence contained in one of Professor P.A. Igbafe’s works, 
suggests that the Ika and some Igbo elements may have already 
occupied various locations in and outside the present Agbor area, 
long before the vacation of Benin City by the Uneme in c.1370 
A.D.'4 The evidence further posits that the said Ika and related 
Igbo ethnic communities may have migrated from their former 
places of settlement in Benin to occupy these new locations, during 
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the era of the first Benin dynasty of the Ogiso rulers.’ The Ogiso 
dynasty, according to Mr. Jacob Egharevba, had reigned and lasted 
in Benin in the period from the earliest times up to c.1170 A.D. 

It follows from the above, therefore, that the migrant Uneme, 
who were said to have occupied their location in the area of 
present-day Agbor, may have met the Ika and some Igbo ethnic 
peoples in the area when they came. The reason is that they (as 
already indicated), had moved out of Benin City during Oba 
Egbeka’s time in c.1370 A.D.; and Oba Egbeka reigned under the 
post-Ogiso dynasty (i.e., during the Eweka dynasty to which 
reference has earlier been made in this work).!”” 


THE MIGRANT UNEME IN THE AREA OF PRESENT-DAY ASABA IN 
ABOUT THE 1370S AND 1380S 

Dr. Bradbury, writing about an aspect of the above sub-group of 
the migrant Uneme that occupied the location of present-day 
Asaba in the period indicated, notes the following: 


They ... [had] descended from a group of blacksmiths from ... 
Benin ... who fled from the wrath of an Oba [namely, Oba 
Egbeka]. They [had] settled first at Inyele in what is now Asaba 
Division and later ... [moved out of the area]. Little is known 
about their subsequent history or of the manner or order in 
which ... [their subsequent] settlements [established further 
east of Benin beyond the present Asaba area] were formed.'* 


Though Dr. Bradbury was unable to show that the emergent 
migrant Uneme settlers in the Asaba area were the same people 
who had earlier occupied the location noted in what is now Agbor, 
it is clear from the data of Uneme oral traditions on this subject, 
and from our previous analysis above, that the first major place in 
which these migrants had settled, after they had left the site of 
present-day Agbor, is the place which Dr. Bradbury has described 
as Inyele in Asaba territory. The questions of who had led these 
migrant Uneme, and why they chose to settle at Inyele remain 
unanswered, due to lack of further information on the subject. 

Yet to be resolved also, due to the same reason, are the 
following issues and questions: 
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(i) Were there any groups of settlers at Inyele before 
the coming to the area by the migrant Uneme? 


(ii) If yes, who were the settlers? 


(iii) | What was the nature of the cultural interaction that 
existed between such Uneme settlers and the people 
at Inyele (if they, indeed, had met any there, during 
the period)? 


(iv) Which section of the Inyele settlement did the 
Uneme people occupy (assuming that they were 
received as “guest-settlers” in the community? 


(v) Who was the overall leader and head of the 
government of Inyele during the period? 


These questions and others are reserved for future researchers. 


THE MIGRANT UNEME IN THE AREA OF PRESENT-DAY AWKA IN 
ANAMBRA STATE IN ABOUT THE 1380S AND 1390S 

The manner in which the oral information about the migration 
and settlement of the Uneme people in the Awka area of the 
present Anambra State is easily remembered and transmitted by 
informants among the Uneme in Etsako and Akoko-Edo, is 
pleasantly surprising, considering the antiquity of the event in 
the 1380s and 1390s. This, as earlier noted, has not been the case 
with regard to remembering with comparative ease and eloquence 
the settling and activities of the Uneme people who were reported 
to have occupied the Agbor and Asaba areas, although it is clear 
that most of the migrant Uneme who settled in Awka territory 
came from the above areas. We would, however, like to ask the 
following relevant questions: 


(i) Did those migrant Uneme meet an earlier settler- 
group in the Awka area, when they arrived in the 
location? 


(ii) | What was the ethnic or sub-ethnic nationality of such 
settlers (if any were found in the area during the 
period)? 
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(iii) What was the nature of the relations that existed 
between them and such groups? 


(iv) If the level of the inter-relationship was relatively 
smooth, what factors were responsible for the 
development? 


(v) | What role did such factors play in their decision by 
the Uneme people to stay and establish their 
permanent abode in Awka since that period? 


It is possible to answer a number of the above questions based 
on the evidence available on the subject. We begin with the first 
question. It was obvious from numerous archaeological, 
anthropological, ethnographical and historical accounts of 
Professor Thurstan Shaw, Dr. P. A. Talbot, Professor K. O. Dike, 
Professor W. R. G. Horton, Dr. G. I. Jones, Professor A.E. Afigbo, 
and Professor Barry Floyd, that there were people already 
inhabiting Awka and related Nri and Isuama (Orlu) areas of 
present-day Anambra State, long before the coming to, and settling 
in, the area by the sub-group of the migrant Uneme from ancient 
Benin City.'” In fact, one of the evidence contained in Dr. Talbot's 
work, notes that: 


The Ibo [i.e., the Igbo] ... have no tradition of migration from 
elsewhere and appear to have settled in the thickly populated 
parts of Nri-Awka and Isu-Ama [Orlu] areas for a very long 
period and to have spread [to other parts of what is now 
Igboland] from there.'® 


Professor Afigbo, stressing this position, argues as follows: 


This brings us [1.e., the assessors of the theories of origins and 
migrations of the Igbo] to ... [another] aspect of the problem - 
[namely, the] Igbo migration and dispersal within the area they 
now occupy. Anthropologists and other scholars who have 
tried to tackle this matter have invariably ended up with the 
theory that the Nri-Awka-Orlu complex was probably the 
earliest centre of Igbo settlements in southern Nigeria.'* 
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He draws further attention to “the fact that the Nri-Awka area 
occupies a central place in Igbo [indigenous] cultural ideology” .’” 
Even the popular Igbo- Ukwu artefacts, which were excavated by 
Professor Thurstan Shaw and reported in 1970,’* and dated to 
“many centuries before the 9th century A.D.,"™ were found to 
have profited immensely from the “Nri Civilisation” of which 
ancient Awka was a vital cultural component. Professor Angulu 
Onwuejeogwu whose academic and intellectual profile, rose to 
the peak with the emergence and documentation of his brilliant 
primary work on the evolution and development of the ancient 
Nri culture and civilisation, holds that the indigenous Nri influence 
(inclusive of the ancient Awka was basic to its foundation and 
growth), and had probably remained one of the most significant 
factors of positive change and progress in early Igbo society, prior 
to the 1300s and 1400s.’ 

The foregoing evidence, as well as our analysis of them have, 
in a way, provided an answer to the second major issue and 
question raised above, concerning the ethnic and linguistic identity 
of the alitochthonous settlers in the area of present-day Awka in 
the period before the coming of the migrant Uneme to the area. It 
is clear that the people of Awka have been a branch of the ancestral 
Igboid; and were, therefore, among the progenitors of the present 
Igbo ethnolinguistic family in both the eastern and western Niger- 
Delta areas. They had, in essence, differed genetically from the 
migrant Uneme who as noted in chapter two sprung from the 
antiquated Edoid group. 

It is in the light of the above evidence that we disagree with 
Mr. Asimiafele’s assertion that the indigenous people of Awka 
migrated from Benin City, and settled in their present location in 
about the 1370s and 1380s. Indeed, as Mr. Asimiafele notes: 


... the Awka people of [the present] Anambra State are said to 
have migrated to their present location from Benin about the 
same time that the Unemhes [sic] [i.e., the Uneme] [were 
reported to have] moved [to settle in Awka] as a result of 
[among other factors] the [alleged] curse [which was said to 
have been] imposed on them by the [then] Oba of Benin.’ 
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Indeed, nothing can be farther from the historical and 
cultural reality of the origin and primary migration of the Awka- 
Igbo people, and of the founding of their ancient society in Awka, 
than the above position taken by Mr. Asimiafele. Furthermore his 
assertion that the knowledge of iron technology, and of the related 
blacksmithing industry, spread to Awka from Benin,’ during what 
he describes as the process of the combined migrations of both 
the Awka and Uneme ethnic proples in the period indicated leaves 
much room for questions. Professor Afigbo’s submission in respect 
of the origin of iron technology in Awka is cited here to further 
expose the flaws in Mr. Asimiafele’s assertion on the subject: 


From Nri [oral] traditions it would ... appear also that another 
early factor [that was] important in the formation of {the 
ancient] Igbo society was iron technology which [had] attained 
its highest development in Igboland probably around Awka 
first. Archaeological evidence is still to establish the age of 
iron technology [not only in Awka, but, indeed] in Igboland. 
[However] judging from Nri traditions, the knowledge of iron 
must have been introduced quite early in the history of Nri 
culture. According to one version of these traditions, when Er: 
[the founder of Nri] came down from the sky he found that the 
land was a morass. He complained to Cli-Ukwu [God in Igbo 
belief system] who then sent an Awka blacksmith from the sky 
with his bellows, fire, charcoal and all [other relevant materials] 
to dry [up] the land. For this, Eri gave the Awka man an ofo [A 
staff of office] to confirm him in the profession of 
blacksmithing.'™ 


Based on the above, therefore, it is clear that the knowledge 
of iron technology (especially of blacksmithing), had existed in 
ancient Awka society several centuries before the arrival in the 
area, of the migrant Uneme in the 1380s and 1390s. Indeed, it was 
a historical coincidence that the migrant Uneme settlers already 
knew, mastered, and excelled in blacksmithing and in related iron 
technological works and development, before their coming to settle 
in Awka. Therefore, even though they brought and introduced 
their own brand of blacksmithing to Awka in the period concerned, 
the art of iron-working was already in existence in Awka betore 
their arrival in the area. 


eee —— ————— 
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Lagos Road, Okene; Alhaji Salau Akande (62), the chief singer of the 
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None of the informants interviewed in present-day Agbor was able to 
remember this event of the migration and brief settlement, in the area, 
by the sub-group of the Uneme people under discussion. This is, 
perhaps, due to the fact of the antiquity of the event (which may have 
caused the fading of the information from memories of those who had 
noted and preserved the evidence since that period). It may also have 
been due to the fact that virtually all the migrants (who had earlier 
settled down in the area), had moved (as already stated), em bloc, out of 
their former places of settlement in the territory, thus leaving very few 
people behind in the area, who have apparently been fully integrated 
and assimilated by the Ika, who emerged the dominant ethnic group, 
occupying present-day Agbor and its immediate environs since the pre- 
colonial period. 

Paradoxically, however, it is among the Uneme people in the 
present Etsako, Akoko-Edo, and Okene-Ebira areas that the oral 
information about the stopover, which the migrant Uneme that passed 
through the present Agbor area made, is most easily remembered. Our 
experience during the fieldwork reveals that it is even among the Uneme 
settlers in far-way Okene and neighbouring Ebira communities, that 
the oral data on this subject is more readily and quickly recalled and 
relayed by informants than in relatively nearby Akoko-Fdo and Etsako, 
which territories are geographically closer to Benin and to the Agbor 
and Asaba areas than Okene. We hereby list the names of the informants 
in the Okene area who gave us the relevant information on the subject. 
lnterorew: Chief Yakubu Sani (64), the Ouojie of the Uneme in Ebiraland 
and member, Traditional Ruling Council under the Ohioyi of ibiraland, 
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CULTURAL ADAPTATION, CHANGE AND 
CONTINUITIES IN THE NEW UNEME 
COMMUNITIES THAT EMERGED SINCE 
ABOUT THE 1830s AND EARLY 1900s 


CHAPTER 7 


Case Studies 


Introduction 

he aim of this chapter is to examine the way and means through 

which the migrant Uneme who either founded their new 
communities, or settled as newcomers (in certain pre-existing 
villages, towns and cities), located in different areas of what is 
now Nigeria (as discussed in chapter six), were able to adapt and 
adjust themselves to their new places of settlement. Emphasis 
will, however, be on the nature and extent to which they either 
succeeded or failed in their efforts to revive and continue their 
pre-existing ways of life in their new locations with particular 
reference to the effects, which the indigenous cultures and 
environments of the new places in which they settled, had on their 
sociopolitical and technoeconomic cultural institutions. Reference 
will also be made to the manner in which they were able to relate 
or interact with their new neighbours in such places, and how 
such neighbouring communities responded to the new links of 
sociopolitical and technoeconomic cultural interactions, which the 
migrant Uneme had introduced and developed in the areas in the 
period from about the late 1390s to the early 1900s. 

The methodology which we have adopted for the treatment 
of these issues is based on the use of what we have termed the 
“case studies” model of historical and cultural survey, and analysis. 
It entails having to select, categorise and streamline certain aspects 
(instead of focusing on all the facets), of the broad issues which 
have been slated for discussion based on the data available on the 
subject, and in the context of the originally defined general focus 
and specific mission of the book. We have against this backdrop, 
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therefore, identified, selected, prioritised, categorised and 
streamlined the following sub-study-areas and cultural institutions 
of the Uneme for use, as examples, in illustrating the cases of the 
general institutional adaptations, changes and continuities, which 
took place in the original structures of Uneme society and ways of 
life, in the new places in which the people had settled in different 
parts of what is now Nigeria in the period indicated. The sub- 
study-areas selected are four. These are: 
ds The new Uneme communities that emerged in the 
Akoko-Edo area of the present northern Edo State 
since about the late 1390s and early 1900s. 


2. The new Uneme communities that surfaced in the 
Etsako Central Local Government Area of the 
present northern Edo since about the late 1390s and 
early 1800s. 


3 The new Uneme communities and lineages that had 
flourished in the Okene and Igala areas of the present 
Kogi State since about the late 1390s. 


4. The new Uneme communities that emerged in the 
Agbor, Asaba and Awka areas of the present Delta 
and Anambra States since about the early 1370s and 
1390s. 


We have classified into two categories, the specific cultural 
institutions to use, as examples, for our illustration of the nature 
of the changes that took place in the aspects of the ways of life of 
the Uneme in the course of adapting their indigenous culture to 
their new places of settlement in the period under study. These 
two broad categories are: 

(1) the sociopolitical cultural institutions of the Uneme; 
and 


(ii) the technoeconomic cultural institutions of the 
people. 


Such cultural changes and continuities that occurred will 
be treated in the context of the various geo-political environments, 
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where different sub-groups of the migrant Uneme had settled, 
and where such institutional changes and adaptations took place 
during the period. We begin with the example of the new Uneme 
communities that came into being in Akoko-Edo. 


The Example of the New Uneme Communities that Emerged in 
the Akoko-Edo Area of the Present Northern Edo State Since 
about the Late 1390s and Early 1900s 


Change of Environment 

This section of the chapter shows the nature of the geographical 
locations of the new Uneme communities that emerged in Akoko- 
Edo, paying further attention to the types of environmental 
features and conditions that existed in the areas, as well as the 
kind of climate, landforms, soils and vegetation that similarly held 
sway in the locations during the period. 


LOCATION OF THE NEW ENVIRONMENT 

Akoko-Edo (like the neighbouring Etsako territory, where, as 
earlier indicated, a number of the migrant Uneme sub-groups 
similarly founded their new communities during the period under 
review), lies between latitudes 6° 45’N and 7° 35’N. The area is 
also located on longitudes 5° 55’E and 6° 45’E.'. Akoko-Edo is 
bounded in the north by the present Kwara State and parts of the 
present Kogi State, in the north-west by the present Ondo State, 
in the south-east by both the Etsako West and Etsako East Local 
Government Areas of northern Edo State, and in the south-west 
by Owan also in northern Edo State. 


ENVIRONMENTAL CONDITIONS IN THE TERRITORY 


[In the pre-colonial] times, migrants ... [in Africa] [had often] 
preferred to settle [in places] where they ... [were] sure of 
abundant water [supply], [good] flora and fauna [as well as 
desirably conducive climate, viable soils and vegetation, etc].’ 


The migrant Uneme sub-groups that moved to settle in 
different parts of what is now Akoko-Edo, like their kinsmen and 
women who went to settle elsewhere in present-day Nigeria 
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during the same period, were not an exception to the general rule 
indicated above. Indeed, the most significant physical features of 
the environment of Akoko-Edo in the period under study may 
not be properly understood unless the following factors are noted 
and carefully examined. These are the climate and vegetation 
(including the nature of the landforms and soils), which existed in 
the area during the period. 


THE CLIMATE AND VEGETATION OF THE TERRITORY 


The climatic factor is significant, not only in relation to its effect 
on the character of the vegetation, but also because climate 
has, by and large, played a dominant role in the ways of life, 
including the pattern of economic [and technological] activities 
of the various [ethnic] peoples of Nigeria [including the Uneme 
in Akoko-Edo and their fellow kinsmen and women who had 
similarly settled and established new communities in places, 
such as the present Etsako Central Local Government Area of 
northern Edo State, Okene and its environs in Ebiraland, and 
Igala territory both in the present Kogi State; Agbor, Asaba and 
Awka in the present Delta and Anambra States respectively ].’ 


One outstanding characteristic of the climate in Akoko-Edo is 
rainfall, which has been a most important factor in so far as 
agriculture (one of the main occupations of the Uneme people), is 
concerned. Akoko-Edo, like all the other geo-political territories 
in what is now southern Nigeria, is in the rain forest region or 
rather in the “rain-bearing south-west monsoon winds for most 
of the year, and has a long rainy season of not less then seven 
months per annum”.* But, because Akoko-Edo and the 
neighbouring areas (such as Etsako, Owan, Esan, Benin and 
Yorubaland), emerged in what became south-western Nigeria, 
which is relatively drier than some other territories in southern 
Nigeria (especially the south-east and the mangrove swamps along 
the coast); the territory, therefore, maintained (common to other 
south-western territories), “a double maxima rainfall regime [of 
seven months annually, with the months of July and September 
(being the heaviest rainfall months].”° It, therefore, has a short 
dry season in August of every year. 

Because of these two major climatic conditions in Akoko-Edo, 
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it has been possible to cultivate, for example, two crops (of maize 
and vegetables), throughout the year, unlike the case in the wetter 
south-eastern belt of the Niger-Delta, where only one crop (mostly 
cassava), could possibly be grown throughout the year.° 
Comparatively, therefore, the: 


Pattern of economic activities in [Akoko-Edo and in other 
geographical and ecological areas of] the south-west is... 
different from that of the south-east. By contrast, the far north 
which is under the influence of the dry north-east trade winds 
from the Sahara Desert is hot and dry for most [part] of the: 
year, and unlike the forest in the south [including Akoko-Edo, 
Etsako, Agbor, Asaba, Awka, etc], it supports [and sustains 


throughout the year] an open savanna vegetation.’ 


It is clear, from the foregoing, therefore, that the second 
most important feature of the climate of Akoko-Edo, has been the 
constantly high temperatures in the area. The highest temperatures 
in Akoko-Edo (like in Etsako, Owan, Esan, Benin, Yorubaland, and 
in the forested and swampy areas of south-eastern Nigeria), occur 
around Noyember to December; and from February to March, 
when there is usually a short dry season in which there are little 
or no rains. These climatic conditions, in fact, encouraged the 
migrant Uneme to stay and establish their permanent settlements 
in Akoko-Edo, because the factors were discovered to have a 
favourable effect on the people’s main occupations of not only 
agriculture (especially farming), but also blacksmithing, as well 
as trade and commerce. 

The vegetation in Akoko-Edo is made up of tall woody plants, 
shrubs, oil palm trees, tall and low grasses and creepers, which 
grow well in the area, especially in the sandy soil, unlike in the 
dry and infertile portions of some of the hills, which are dotted 
with numerous forms of “old hard rocks of the Basement Complex 
outcrop”;? and which hills singly, and in certain cases, developed 
in groups. Indeed, these old hard rocks and the hills formed what 
seems to be a natural ring of a huge belt that stretched from the 
Uneme Ekpedo, Uneme Nekhua and Uneme Aiyetoro areas in 
the northern end of Akoko-Edo territory passing through the 
Uneme Akpama and Uneme Aki-Osu axis in the central region of 
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Akoko-Edo, ending in the Uneme Erhurun area in the south-east 
of the territory. There are, of course, topographically low areas 
and valleys, especially at the foot of each of the rocky hills, earlier 
noted, which, like some of the hill tops, were inhabited by a number 
of the migrants, who lived in the communities which they 
established in the territory. Indeed, as would be seen in chapters 
nine and ten of this work, many more Uneme people fled from 
their various villages and towns located at the foot and valleys of 
these rocky hills to occupy the top of the hills, which had served 
as hide-out posts in their efforts to avoid being captured or killed 
during the series of the slave raids and invasions of Akoko-Edo, 
especially by the Nupe in the 1830s, 1840s, and 1860s. 

Another aspect of the vegetation of Akoko-Edo is its 
emergence in the southern Guinea savanna zone. This has been 
one of the three major identifiable ecological and vegetational 
zones in what is now Nigeria. The two other zones are: (i) the 
mangrove and fresh water swamp which predominates most of 
Nigeria’s coastal belt, separating the mainland sedimentary basis 
of the thickly forested area of southern Nigeria from the Atlantic 
coastline and the lagoons;" and (ii) the tropical rain forest zone, 
which is preponderant mostly in the central, and parts of the 
northern areas of southern Nigeria, separating the mangrove 
swamp in the south from the savanna region in the central-cum- 
northern parts of Nigeria. In fact, the savanna zone, which is of 
interest to us here (because of the location of Akoko-Edo in the 
area), has further been classified into three sub-zones, namely: the 
Guinea savanna (situated in the north of the core area of the tropical 
rain forest belt); the Sudan savanna (which occupies the location 
north of the Guinea savanna); and the Sahel savanna (which 
represents the southern fringe of the Sahara Desert). 

One major characteristic of the southern Guinea savanna zone 
is that it has been a natural kaleidoscope, harbouring parts of the 
ecological features of the tropical rain forest (especially the tall 
woods, the “tall grasses” and “a denser stand of fire-resistant forest 
of trees”),"’ and those of the savanna, particularly the “open 
grasslands, characterized by very short grasses with scattered and 
stunted fire-resisting trees.”"* This has largely been due to the 
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fact of the northward extension of the tropical rain forest zone 
and partially as a result of a similar southward extension of the 
Sudan savanna. The efforts made by the migrant Uneme settlers 
in Akoko-Edo to adapt themselves and their cultural institutions 
to this new environment, will be examined shortly. 


Acclamatisation of the Uneme and their Cultural Institutions to 
the New Environment: Changes and Continuities in Aspects of 
their Original Ways of Life 
Like most migrants settling in new locations, the migrant Uneme, 
who had moved into, and founded, their new communities in the 
six major locations earlier listed (namely, Uneme Akpama, Uneme 
Aki-Osu, Uneme Erhurun, Uneme Nekhua, Uneme Ekpedo and 
Uneme Aiyetoro), were faced with series of acclamatisation 
problems. These problems, which were usually associated with 
re-locating in entirely new environments, may be classified into 
two categories for purposes of analysis. These were: 
(a) problems connected with how to adapt and adjust 
themselves to their new environment in Akoko-Edo; 
and 


(b) problems associated with how to adapt their pre- 
migration cultural institutions to the new 
environment. 

ADAPTATION PROBLEMS IN AKOKO-EDO FROM THE LATE 13908 
AND EARLY 19005 

These problems had resulted from the sudden change of 
environment. Thus, compared to their former places of settlement 
located in the heart of the tropical rain forest in ancient Benin City 
where they had lived for no fewer than four hundred years (from 
Ogiso Ere’s time to c.1370 A. D.), the Uneme people suddenly 
found themselves inhabiting different portions of the south- 
western end of the Guinea savanna - an entirely new “eco-zone” 
(or ecological zone) - in about the late 1390s. Consequently, like 
other migrants who had similarly been uprooted suddenly by 
harsh circumstances from their former locations to settle in entirely 
new and different ecological zones, the migrant Uneme in Akoko- 
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Edo, suffered the initial psychological shock associated with 
dramatic, revolutionary change of environment. Accentuating this 
shock, however, was their inevitable reflections on their immediate 
past experience in Benin City, especially the manner in which they 
were compelled by circumstances of hostility of the Edo (Bini) to 
vacate their respective places of settlement in c. 1370 A.D., and 
the series of security-related difficulties which they had been 
encountering in the course of their migrations since that period. 
Thus, as they reflected on these sad memories, they thought also 
of the security problem generated and sustained against them by 
the same Edo (Bini) people, who (as noted in chapter five) had 
continued to militarily trail their tracks, threatening to smash and 
sack their new communities established outside Benin. 

Equally accentuating this emotional trauma, was the recent 
memories of the shockingly painful disappointment, which they 
suffered in the hands of the Ebira of Okene, in whom they placed 
much trust and confidence, when they initially settled in Okene 
in about mid-1390s. The manner in which most of the Ebira people 
and their leaders abused this trust and confidence, and chased the 
Uneme out of Okene towards the end of about the 1390s and early 
1400s, has been discussed. 

In addition to the above was the fear of the proverbial 
“unknown” in their new places of settlement in Akoko-Edo. 
Indeed, the term, “unknown”, has here been used metaphorically 
for all the non-Uneme communities which emerged, as Uneme’s 
new neighbours, in their new environment in Akoko-Edo during 
the period. One major question which must have seriously 
agitated the minds of most of the Uneme people at that time, may 
be framed in this way: If the Edo (Bini) of ancient Benin City, whom 
the Uneme people had known so well and lived with for no fewer 
than four hundred years, could rise against them in spite of the 
mutually-beneficial interactions which they had established and 
maintained, and in spite of the numerous cultural similarities 
which they shared and held in common over the years; and if the 
Ebira people with whom the Uneme had also lived together in 
the same urban community in Okene, where they had equally 
shared and exchanged mutually-beneficial positive sociopolitical 
and technoeconmic ideas and experiences; could also turn round, 
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in later years, to become Uneme’s greatest problem and most 
hostile neighbours in Okene in the period noted, then what was 
the guarantee that their new neighbours in Akoko-Edo would 
behave better towards them as time passes? Worse still, many of 
their new neighbours in Akoko-Edo were relatively unknown to 
them. It was, therefore, difficult to place them, or predict their 
temperaments and behaviour. 

Even in the case of those that the Uneme people had known 
in the past, particularly the various Edoid sub-groups with whom 
they originated from the same ancestral Edoid stock, long periods 
of separation from each other, had created wide margins of 
communication gaps in their group interactions. Although 
references have earlier been made to a number of such Edoid and 
non-Edoid peoples, as neighbours of the Uneme in their new abode 
in Akoko-Edo, it still will serve a useful purpose to classify and 
present some of them in this section of the work. They include: 

(i) the Etuno (in Igarra); 
(ii) the Ogori; 

(ili) the Magongo; 

(iv) the Kakumo; 

(v) the Anyaran; 


(vi) the Imeri and several other Yoruboid-speaking 
communities (including those in neighbouring 
Akoko-Yorubaland in the north-west of the 
territory). 


The following were the Edoid-speaking sub-groups that 

emerged in the area: 

(i) the Okpamheri (in Ibillo); 

(ii) | the Emhalhe (Somorika); 

(iii) | the Okpe-Akuku-Idesa; 

(iv) the Atte; 

(v) the Sasaru; 

(vi) the Ososo; 

(vii) the Lampese; 

(viii) the Enwan; 
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the Bekuma; 

the Dangbala; 

the Ojah (Okuloso); 

the Osi (or Aiyegunle); 

the Ogbe, and the Onumu,; etc." 


Let us now end this part of the discussion, which centred on 
one of the two major initial problems (namely, the problem of self- 
adaptation, and of psychological adjustment), which the migrant 
Uneme encountered shortly after their arrival in Akoko-Edo in 
about the late 1390s. We should proceed to briefly examine how 
they were able to tackle this problem during the period. Thereafter, 
we would address the second problem. 

Indeed, the migrant Uneme were able to gradually find 
solution to the problem discussed above. Their success was 
facilitated by a number of factors notably among which include: 


(1) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


Their having to come to terms with the reality on 
the ground that there was no way they could return 
either to revive their former homes in Benin City, or 
build new settlements in any other part of the 
tropical rain forest (due to serious logistical 
constraints and related difficulties), hence they did 
everything possible to adapt themselves to their 
emergent locations in Akoko-Edo. 


Their having to similarly accept the fact of the 
impossibility of returning to re-occupy their former 
places of settlement in the Okene area of the Sudan 
savanna. Hence they had no other choice than to 
remain in, and develop, their new communities in 
Akoko-Edo. 


Their having to realistically appreciate the need not 
only to adapt and adjust, but also to change aspects 
of their old ways of life in order to meet the 
challenges and exigencies of surviving in their new 
locations. 


Their having to adopt a positively friendly attitude 
towards their neighbours and, in the process, secure 
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some reciprocal responses from a number of such 
communities, whose leaders encouraged them to 
stay on and forge ahead in their emergent abode. 


INITIAL DIFFICULTIES IN ADAPTING THEIR PRE-MIGRATION 
CULTURAL INSTITUTIONS TO THEIR NEW ENVIRONMENT IN 
AKOKO-EDO DURING THE PERIOD 

Having just discussed the nature of the psychological problems, 
which the migrant Uneme, as human beings, had faced in the 
process of adjusting their minds, emotions, feelings and aspirations 
to their emergent places of settlement in Akoko-Edo, as well as 
the manner in which they were able to tackle it, let us examine 
some of the specific problems, which they also encountered in the 
course of similarly adapting their indigenous cultural institutions 
to their new locations during the period. Such problems, like those 
which were connected with their physical and emotional 
adaptation and development, similarly resulted from their sudden 
change of cultural locations: from Benin City (where they earlier 
operated within an Edoid cultural environment), for instance, to 
the ‘alien’ Ebiroid cultural setting in Okene, from where they came 
to their present cultural zone. This was quite apart from their 
brief stop-overs ina number of other alien cultural locations which 
they vacated after settling in such places, due to factors which 
have already been assessed. Second, was the issue of displacement 
from the Ebiroid cultural environment in Okene to yet another 
alien cultural setting in Akoko-Edo in which territory they had 
established six new communities earlier indicated. 

The point is that this recurring feature of continuous 
migrations, re-settlement, sudden displacement and hurriedly 
organised re-location in new cultural environments, etc, did have 
a progressively-dislocating and negative influence not only on the 
mental stability of the people (to which reference has earlier been 
made), but also on their cultural institutional stability and 
development. This problem certainly confronted all the masses 
of the Uneme people and their community leaders and rulers, most 
of the time. 

Closely-related to the above, was the problem of constantly 
establishing (just as they were constantly changing and losing), 
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contacts with other ethnic and sub-ethnic peoples and cultures 
which they met, interacted with, exchanged ideas, values, norms 
and experiences, before their displacements from such locations. 
Mention has already been made of the various non-Uneme 
communities which they established such transient contacts with, 
in the period under study. The point to stress again, was the 
retrogressive effect which this form of constant change of cultural 
environments had on aspects of the sociopolitical and 
technoeconomic cultural life and institutions, which the migrant 
Uneme brought to their new locations in Akoko-Edo on their 
arrival in the area during the period. 

However, despite such dislocative and retrogressive impact 
which these frequent changes of environments had on aspects of 
their cultural institutions, the people decided to revive and adapt 
the institutions to their new communities in Akoko-Edo, since they 
had made up their minds to settle down permanently in the area, 
believing that this time (unlike in the immediate past), all will be 
relatively well for them in terms of peace, stability, positive 
continuity, development and general societal progress. Indeed, 
with this form of confidence and positive hope for the future; with 
this determination and strong will to survive in the new area, 
coupled with the people’s persistent belief in God's everpresent 
mercies, blessings and protection which He was believed to have 
unusually dispensed, through their ancestral spirits and local 
divinities or deities at that period, the processes of unfolding and 
‘transplanting’, in their nascent communities, and perpetuating 
their pre-migration sociopolitical and technoeconomic cultural 
institutions thus commenced. 


ADAPTATION AND EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF THEIR PRE- 
MIGRATION SOCIOPOLITICAL CULTURE IN AKOKO-EDO DURING 


THE PERIOD 

We have already described, defined and outlined in chapter one, 
what comprises the main components of a people’s sociopolitical 
culture, including those of the Uneme. Our discussion here and 
in certain other sections and chapters of this book will, therefore, 
be based on the workings of the institutions of the Uneme 
sociopolitical culture. It has also been noted in chapter three that 
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of the numerous components or institutions of the Uneme 
sociopolitical culture earlier enumerated in chapter one, only eight 
have been selected for appraisal in this book. These are: 

(a) the Uneme family institution; 

(b) the Uneme settlement pattern, especially the nature 

of their quarters, kindreds, villages and clans; 

(c) the Uneme age-grades; 

(d) the Uneme marriage institution; 

(e) the Uneme indigenous names; 

(f) the Uneme indigenous religion; 

(g) the Uneme indigenous festivals; and 

(h) the Uneme indigenous patterns of administration. 


REVIVAL AND CONTINUATION OF THE STRUCTURE OF THEIR 
FAMILY IN AKOKO-EDO 
One of the first major institutions in the sociopolitical culture of 
the Uneme, which their settlers in Akoko-Edo adapted to their 
new locations during the period under review, was the family. 
The reason was that each of the migrant Uneme that came to the 
area belonged to one family or another, even though not all 
members of the original Uneme family units, which had stayed 
together in their former places of settlement in Benin and in other 
locations, succeeded in making it to their new abode in Akoko- 
Edo. Indeed, some of such members of the Uneme family units, a 
number of whom could not reach the people’s new places of 
settlement either died before the migrations from Benin, and at 
other locations in which the migrants had lived before their entry 
into Akoko-Edo; or, passed on in transit. Others, in fact, moved 
with the other sub-groups of the migrant Uneme to settle in the 
various new communities, which such groups founded in other 
parts of what is now Nigeria. Besides, some of them were among 
those who had decided to remain behind in a number of the 
territories in which the migrants passed through on their way to 
their present locations after their exit from Benin City. Mention 
has already been made of such areas. 

The point being stressed is that the original structure and 
composition of each Uneme family unit was disrupted either before 
or during the processes of migrations from Benin, or before the 
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arrival of some of the people in Akoko-Edo in the period 
indicated. In the case of those who arrived in the new locations, 
however, apart from their having to adjust themselves to the area, 
they also had to adjust aspects of the original structures of their 
family foundations and systems to fit into the fabrics of their new 
environment. However, such adjustments in the structures of their 
family units were made within the context of their pre-migration 
pattern of settlement, which they revived and adapted to their 
emergent communities. Nevertheless, they were able to retain 
the basic sub-structures of such family organisations despite the 
changes that took place in the process of adapting them to the 
realities of their new locations. This was how the following sub- 
structures of the family, which the people had established and 
maintained in their pre-migration days, surfaced or re-surfaced 
in Akoko-Edo: 

(i) the Uneme conjugal-family; 

(ii) the Uneme nuclear-family; 

(iii) | the Uneme extended-family.”” 


It equally needs stressing that other fundamental 
characteristics of the indigenous Uneme family units were 
similarly retained and the family units were allowed to continue 
their traditional roles and functions. Thus, for instance, the 
membership of every component Uneme family unit in each of 
the new Uneme communities in Akoko-Edo continued to consist 
of both men, women and children that were united by common 
cultural and genetic bonds of marriages, blood, affinities, 
adoption, etc. The various members also continued to live together 
under one roof. They had similarly continued (as they had done 
in their former places of settlement), to remain one corporate 
household with common defined family goals, values and 
collective aspirations. They, furthermore, continued (ina similar 
way) to communicate and sustain such links of inter-personal 
interactions, through their various indigenous sociopolitical and 
technoeconomic activities, which they performed daily in their 
diverse capacities as husbands and wives, fathers and mothers, 
sons and daughters, wards and other relations, etc. They had also 
succeeded in helping to sustain the progressive elements of 
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development of such family ties, through their common Uneme 
language and other commonly shared cultural values, which 
included, among others, their indigenous religious beliets, their 
names, their festivals, ceremonies, rites and rituals; their related 
customs and traditions,’® etc; some of which will further be 
examined elsewhere in this chapter. 


REVIVAL AND CONTINUATION OF THE STRUCTURE OF THEIR 
QUARTERS, KINDREDS, VILLAGES AND CLANS IN AKOKO-EDO 
Just as they succeeded in adapting to their new settlements in 
Akoko-Edo, the component units of their family institutions, so 
did they attaina similar measure of success in reviving the pre- 
migration structures of their quarters, kindreds, villages and clan- 
formations in their emergent abode. One major factor which 
contributed to this success was their ability to resuscitate their old 
pattern of settlement in their new homes. How and why they 
resuscitated this aspect of their sociocultural ways of life, and the 
manner in which their family units featured among the first of 
such sociocultural institutions revived in their new communities 
during the period, have been explained. It needs reiterating, 
however, that their quarters, kindreds, villages and clans were 
other examples of such institutions similarly revived in their new 
locations. As was to be expected, certain major changes took place 
in the course of reviving, adapting and enhancing the development 
of these institutions during the period. Suchchanges had resulted 
from various factors and conditions, one of which was the change 
of environment, about which much has already been noted in this 
chapter. The following, however, are examples of the impact of 
such changes: 

(i) unlike those which had existed in their former abode 
in Benin City, the new Uneme quarters, kindreds, 
villages and clans, emerged on the savanna sandy 
soils of the Akoko-Edo area. It would be recalled 
that the contrary was the case in Benin City, where 
such units were located on the tropical rain forest 
soils earlier described and analysed; 


(ii) | while most of them came into existence on the hills, 
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valleys and plains of their new Akoko-Edo territory, 
others grew up at the foot of some of such hills. 


On the whole, however, they all survived and developed 
normally, in spite of some negative ecological and environmental 
impact and change that were experienced by the people. The 
reasons for such successes in environmental adaptations have been 
examined. 

The second notable change concerns the evolution and 
development of two Uneme clans in Akoko-Edo. These were: 

(i) the Uneme North Clan; 
(ii) | the Uneme Central Clan. 


These new clans came up at different times in the cultural 
history of the people. Thus, for instance, while the Uneme North 
Clan evolved during the period of the revival and adaptation of 
the people’s cultural institutions to their new locations in Akoko- 
Edo in about the late 1390s and early 1400s, the Uneme Central 
Clan emerged in the era of British colonial rule. The nature of the 
circumstances that facilitated the emergence of these clans, 
especially the one established during the period of British rule, 
will be examined in chapter twelve of this work. However, like 
those that operated in their former abode in Benin City, the new 
clans in Akoko-Edo, were made up of Uneme villages and towns. 
For example, while the new Uneme North Clan comprised the 
following communities: Uneme Nekhua, Uneme Akpama and 
Uneme Aiyetoro; the Uneme Central Clan consisted of the 
following: Uneme Aki-Osu, Uneme Erhurun and Uneme Ekpedo. 


REVIVAL AND CONTINUATION OF THEIR PRE-MIGRATION SYSTEM 
OF AGE-GRADES IN AKOKO-EDO 

The definition of the term, “age-grade,” the nature and structure 
of the institution, the manner in which Uneme people of both sexes 
were graded, as well as the reasons for such social classification of 
persons in Uneme society and culture, have already been discussed 
in chapter three. The same, of course, applies to the roles, functions, 
significance and value of the Uneme age-grades in the period 
before their migration from Benin City in c.1370 A.D. 
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What needs highlighting here is that the Uneme age-grades 
institution was adapted to each of the component Uneme villages, 
towns and clans, which came into existence in their new 
environment in Akoko-Edo in the period under review. Equally 
adapted to, and retained in these new Uneme communities, were 
the various sets of the age-grades, which had earlier been 
developed for both Uneme men and women by the ancestors of 
the people in the period before their migration to settle in their 
present locations in Akoko-Edo. Also retained were the different 
names by which the various sets of the Uneme age-grades were 
known. Such forms of names and their cultural significance have 
earlier been indicated and explained in chapter three. This 
notwithstanding, we would make further reference to them in 
order to enhance our understanding and appreciation of the 
success, which the migrant Uneme people made, concerning their 
adaptation and continuation of such vital aspects of their pre- 
migration sociopolitical culture in their new abode in Akoko-Edo. 
In Uneme Erhurun, for example, the senior male age-sets of their 
age-grades were revived, retained, and encouraged to continue 
their growth and development in the community since about the 
early 1400s. The names of these age-sets have earlier been given 
as follows: 

(i) the Edion-Ukpokpo; 
(ii) the Edion-Evuaru; and 
(iii) | the Edion-Ezighele.” 


In Uneme Aki-Osu, the following names were retained for 
the three senior male age-sets of their pre-migration age-grades 
adapted to their new community in Akoko-Edo: 

(i) the Edion-Iviuru; 

(ii) | the Edion-Ezighele; and 

(iii) | the Edion-Useniughere.”* 


Among the Uneme Nekhua the three major pre-migration 
senior male age-sets, which they brought and adapted to their 
new community, retained their ancient names which were similar 
to those of the Uneme Aki-Osu!’ noted above. Indeed, the three 
case studies of the Uneme Erhurun, Aki-Osu and Uneme Nekhua 
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given above, are an index of the overall success attained by the 
Uneme in the course of reviving and integrating their senior age- 
sets to their emergent communities in Akoko-Edo since the early 
fifteenth century. It is significant that these age-sets had continued 
to perform the basic functions, duties and responsibilities similar 
to those which they had executed in the period before their 
migration to their present abode. Some of the changes that took 
place in aspects of such operations in Akoko-Edo, will be assessed 
in section F of this work. 

It should, however, be noted that the junior male age-sets of 
the Uneme age-grades were similarly revived and adapted to their 
new communities in Akoko-Edo during the period. Four 
examples of such age-sets (based on the Uneme Nekhua model), 
which have earlier been indicated, are listed below to illustrate 
the point being made: 

(i) the Ainigenoya; 

Gi) the Unmareghe; 

(iii) the Okharunmba; and 
(iv) the Ummrogamhe.” 


The nature and extent of the age requirements and other 
parametres which were employed for the assessment and 
evaluation of the male children and youths of Uneme for 
graduation into the senior male age-sets from their junior grades, 
have already been explained in chapter six. The types of 
ceremonies which were usually performed to celebrate such forms 
of elevations, the significance and value attached to such 
promotions, as well as the major duties, functions and 
responsibilities of the various classes of the junior male age-sets 
of the Uneme age-grades system, have also been discussed in the 
chapter earlier mentioned.”! 

As with the case of the senior male age-sets, all aspects of the 
pre-migration junior male versions of the Uneme age-grades 
system, were preserved all through the period of migration, and 
adapted to the new Uneme communities in Akoko-Edo in the 
period under discussion. Because these aspects of the subject have 
already been examined in the chapter earlier noted, it would 
amount to needless duplication of efforts to go into such 
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discussions here. Moreso, there was no significant change that 
took place in the institutional structure, patterns of organisation, 
ceremonies, functions, responsibilities, etc, of this category of the 
Uneme age-sets in Akoko-Edo in the period covered by this 
chapter. 

As regard Uneme women’s age-grades, the same process was 
applicable. As did their male counterparts, for instance, Uneme 
women, also succeeded in adapting to their new communities in 
Akoko-Edo, their pre-migration sets of the age-grades. These 
comprised both their senior and junior categories of the age-sets. 
They (like their male counterparts), also retained the names for 
each of these sets of their age-grades in their new locations. The 
following three examples, which have earlier been cited,” are 
brought forward here to reinforce the point being made: 

(i) the Odion-Ikposo; 
(ii) the Ikposo-Edion; and 
' (iii) ~~ the Igbidegwa.” 


These examples are those of the senior female age-sets of the 
Uneme age-grades, which surfaced in the new Uneme 
communities in Akoko-Edo. As was the case in their former places 
of settlement before their migration from Benin City in c.1370 A.D., 
these various sets, especially those listed under (ii) and (iii) above, 
which were revived and adapted to their new homes in Akoko- 
Edo, had equally served as titled-associations. The associations 
(like those of the pre-migration era), also provided the platforms 
for gradual elevation, promotion and graduation of members from 
the junior age-sets to the senior category. The post of Odion-Ikposo 
(like before) remained the highest sociopolitical title taken by an 
Uneme woman in Akoko-Edo. Moreover, even though other 
variations of the Uneme female age-sets existed both in the pre- 
and post-migration periods (some of which have earlier been noted 
in this work), what seems more important than anything else, is 
that the Uneme society and culture remained gender-sensitive, 
providing sociopolitical positions, motivations and opportunities 
for women to rise to societal highest status just as their male 
counterparts. But, like in most of the other pre-colonial Nigerian 
and African societies, in Uneme society and culture, the male 
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leaders and rulers continued to occupy the ultimate or supreme 
positions in both the sociopolitical and technoeconomic spheres 
of life of the people. This has been attributed to the male- 
dominated nature and orientation of those societies. However, 
the edge which Uneme men had over their women in the pre- 
migration period spun into their new abode in Akoko-Edo in the 
period under review. 

In spite of this positive trend towards the successful revival, 
adaptation and continuation of their age-grades system in their 
new locations in Akoko-Edo, certain changes did take place in 
aspects of the structure and operations of this vital component of 
the people’s sociopolitical culture. In the first place, all the various 
age-sets of both the male and female age-grades, including those 
for their children and the youths, unlike in the pre-migration era, 
emerged in an entirely new environment of the southern Guinea 
savanna zone. Therefore, while the pre-migration age-grades and 
the titled-associations operated in the heart of the tropical rain 
forest zone in Benin City before c.1370 A.D., the post-migration 
ones were functioning in an area outside the thick rain forest. In 
the second place, while the pre-migration Uneme age-sets had 
operated in the City of Benin, their post-migration counterparts, 
came into being in different villages and towns scattered in various 
parts of Akoko-Edo. 


REVIVAL AND CONTINUATION OF THEIR MARRIAGE INSTITUTION 
IN AKOKO-EDO 
This was another major sociopolitical cultural institution, which 
the migrant Uneme were able to adapt to their various 
communities in Akoko-Edo in the period under study. Like all 
the other pre-migration Uneme cultural institutions, their diverse 
marriage forms, were revived and developed in Akoko-Edo. But, 
since a lot has already been discussed in chapter three about the 
significance of this institution, and about the various types of 
marriages which the Uneme people developed in the period before 
their migration, only outline notes about the institution will be 
made here as follows: 
(i) That, like in their former homestead in the pre- 
migration period, in their present locations in 
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Akoko-Edo, the marriage institution revived and 
retained by the Uneme continued to be endogamous 
in nature. 


That this endogamous marriage practice had 
continued to place restriction on Uneme girls and 
women, preventing them from being wives of non- 
Uneme men. It also continued (as was the case in 
the pre-migration era), to allow Uneme men to marry 
wives from among the non-Uneme groups of their 
choice during the period. 


That the new neighbours of the Uneme in Akoko- 
Edo, like many of those in their former abode in 
Benin City, were not happy with this idea of placing 
restrictions on their natural rights to marry wives of 
their choices from any community, including those 
of the Uneme. But there was nothing they could do 
to stop the Uneme from enforcing their endogamous 
cultural rule during the period. 


That the Uneme had also brought to, and retained 
in, their new locations in Akoko-Edo, the various 
typologies of their marriage forms, which they had 
developed in the period before c.1370 A. D. The 
following are examples of some of those resuscitated: 
(a) The amuko marriage;* 

(b) — the adegbe marriage; 

(c) the okposo-ode marriage; 

(d) the osami marriage.” 

(e) the osamonimi marriage; 

(f) the isomi-okposo marriage; and 

(g) the okposo-do-sami marriage.” 


The similarities and differences between these types of 
marriages, the manner in which they were contracted and 
sustained, the role which the payment of both dowry and 
bridewealth played in determining the status, integrity, dignity, 
rights and privileges of the wives involved in such marriages, 
including the rights of their children, have been comprehensively 
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surveyed and analysed in chapter three. The same, of course, 
applies to the issue of polygamy, as well as divorce, and the nature 
of the mechanisms which were put in place, to check incidences 
of divorce in Uneme society and culture. However, the emergence 
of the aforementioned diverse forms of Uneme marriages in an 
entirely new ecological and climatic zone in Akoko-Edo, 
represented a major change in the history of the evolution and 
development of this institution. For, that was the first time since 
900 A. D., in which this and other sociocultural institutions of the 
people were adapted to a territory in the sourthern portion of the 
Guinea savanna. 


REVIVAL AND CONTINUATION OF THEIR INDIGENOUS NAMES IN 
AKOKO-EDO 
The migrant Uneme settlers in Akoko-Edo not only came with 
their indigenous personal names and family names from their 
former abode in Benin City, but also adapted, retained and 
continued to bear and answer such names in their new 
communities since about the late fourteenth century. The origins, 
nature and typologies of such names have already been examined 
in chapter three. Equally also treated, are the meaning, significance 
and value of such names. That they had decided to retain these 
names in their new locations in Akoko-Edo despite their having 
changed environment, and despite the major frustrations, hardship 
and related negative conditions which they went through (and 
which were capable of making a people in such terrible conditions 
to lose confidence in themselves and in their identity), tells much 
about how the Uneme had cherished their indigenous names and 
other aspects of their culture in the period under discussion. 
Therefore, as was the case in their former homes, so in their new 
communities in Akoko-Edo, they continued to allow three major 
factors (among others), to dictate what kind of Uneme names they 
gave to their children. These (as earlier indicated) were: (i) the 
religious factor; (ii) the historical factor; and (iii) the philosophical 
factor. 

With regard to the names that were connected with the Uneme 
indigenous religious beliefs, especially those which were given to 
underscore, maintain and accentuate the people’s absolute faith 
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in the existence of the Supreme Deity, two examples are cited as 
follows: (i) osigwe, literally meaning ‘I look up to, rely and depend 
upon, God for His support, mercies and blessings; and (ii) Ostonebo 
(Oshionebo), literally meaning God is the provider of greater protection 
and security than the magic and medicine of the Ebo priests. 

Next, are the names which the Uneme gave to their children 
to reflect the nature of the historical circumstances surrounding 
the birth of such children. Our emphasis is on the types that were 
retained and maintained in Akoko-Edo during the period. Two 
examples are: (i) Itemuagbo, literally meaning it is not possible to 
narrate or worry about all the horrible experiences and difficulties, which 
one passes through in the course of living in this world; and (ii) 
Emanemua, literally meaning our adversaries are neither stronger nor 
greater than us.”° 

Concerning those that were philosophical in nature, and which 
were retained and maintained during the period, two examples 
are: (i) Emasealu, literally meaning one should do only what one is 
capable of doing well; and (ii) Aigbokhaleode, literally meaning it is 
unwise and demeaning to beat or kill an aristocrat, or the community 
leader,*’ 


REVIVAL AND CONTINUATION OF THEIR INDIGENOUS RELIGION 
IN AKOKO-EDO 

Like all other God-fearing, God-respecting, and God-loving pre- 
colonial Nigerian and African ethnic peoples, the Uneme were 
(and still are), a highly religious people. The nature of their 
indigenous religion, the main features and characteristics of the 
religion, as well as their modes of worship of God (Osanobula), 
and of propitiation and veneration of their ancestral spirits and 
deities, etc; have already been examined in chapter three above. 
The point to stress is that the Uneme had succeeded in reviving 
these and other aspects of their religious practices in their emergent 
locations in Akoko-Edo. They did modify some structures of the 
religion to suit the geographical and ecological environment which 
they met in their new abode. Such changes, however, did not 
devalue the essence or integrity of the religion; rather, they helped 
to reinforce it. This indeed, was the situation up to the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries, when the two alien religions of Islam 
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and Christianity spread to Uneme society in Akoko-Edo. The 
effects of these new religions on Uneme culture and civilisation 
will be evaluated in another section of this work. 


REVIVAL AND CONTINUATION OF THEIR INDIGENOUS FESTIVALS 
IN AKOKO-EDO 

Because of the relevance and significance of festivals to their 
sociopolitical and technoeconomic lives, the migrant Uneme had 
ensured that this vital institution was introduced and adapted to 
their new locations in Akoko-Edo in the period indicated. The 
nature and patterns of such festivals, how and why they were 
evolved and developed, and the manner in which they were 
organised, have been discussed in chapter three. Also already 
examined in that section of the chapter, is the classification of the 
festivals into two major categories as follows: (i) the Uneme 
festivals that were connected with the people's indigenous 
religious beliefs; and (ii) those which were associated with aspects 
of their socioeconomic activities. 

With regard to the festivals classified under (i) above, the 
following are examples of those that were revived and encouraged 
to flourish in Akoko-Edo: 

(i) the Ughere festival; 

(ii) the Ughelle festival, 

(ili) the Ogun festival; 

(iv) the Aludo festival; 

(v) the Akhagwa and Uduimomhi festivals; etc.28 


Concerning those classified under (ii) above, the most notable 
ones that were resuscitated in Akoko-Edo comprise the following: 
(i) the Ukpe festival; 
(ii) the age-grades festival; 
(i) the old yam festival; and 
(iv) the new yam festival. 


These festivals and others (not listed here), had undergone 
certain changes resulting from the impact of migration and re- 
location in a new geographical and ecological environment. Like 
the other cultural institutions which the people similarly brought 
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to their new abode in Akoko-Edo at that time, their basic features 
and functions were retained, despite the changes which they 
experienced in the new locations. 


REVIVAL AND CONTINUATION OF THEIR INDIGENOUS 
ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE IN THEIR NEW COMMUNITIES IN 
AKOKO-EDO 

The two main patterns of administration based on the Uneme 
segmentary political culture, which had operated in Uneme society 
in the pre-migration era, were revived and encouraged to continue 
functioning in the new Uneme communities that surfaced in 
Akoko-Edo during the period under study. These two typologies 
of Uneme segmentary system (which have earlier been discussed 
in chapter three above), had continued (as was the case in the pre- 
migration period), to uphold the use of elders and title-holders as 
leaders and rulers of Uneme communities. Thus, for instance, 
while in the first typology of the system, arrangements were made 
for ensuring that enormous respect, responsibility and recognition 
were accorded the holders of certain senior titles, including the 
various titled societies or associations (which had served as the 
indigenous parliaments); in the second typology of the structure, 
both the elders (the edio or edio) and titled societies, as well as 
members of the different sets of the Uneme age-grades, were 
encouraged to continue running the affairs of their respective 
communities. Certain notable changes did take place as reflected 
in aspects of the patterns of Uneme segmentary administration. 
Such sociopolitical changes will be discussed in section F. 


Adaptation and Development of their Pre-Migration Techno- 
economic Culture in their New Communities in Akoko-Edo 
We have already defined the term, “technoeconomic culture”, and 
stated how it has been used in the context of this book. The main 
institutions and activities that comprise the technoeconomic 
culture of the Uneme have also been defined and explained. For 
purposes of emphasis, however, two categories of such 
technoeconomic institutions and activities are outlined below as 
follows: 
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(a) the Uneme indigenous iron technology and related 
metal crafts producing industries; and 


(b) the domestic and external trade of the Uneme. 


REVIVAL AND CONTINUATION OF THEIR IRON TECHNOLOGY AND 
RELATED INDUSTRIAL ELEMENTS IN AKOKO-EDO 

As earlier noted, the migrant Uneme in Akoko-Edo had brought, 
revived, adapted and ensured the continuation of both the 
theoretical and practical aspects of their iron technology in their 
new locations. The following sub-headings show the manner in 
which they went about this task during the period. 


REVIVAL AND CONTINUATION OF THEIR MODEL OF IRON-WORKING 
AND PRODUCTION PROCESSES IN AKOKO-EDO 

As was the case in their former places of settlement, especially in 
the Benin area during the pre-migration period, the Uneme settlers 
in Akoko-Edo established and continued to regard iron-working, 
particularly blacksmithing and production of metal crafts, as a 
full-time occupation. Consequently, even though they had also 
revived and continued to practice agriculture, and engaged in 
trade and related commercial activities in their new communities 
in Akoko-Edo during the period, they ensured, however, that such 
non-iron-oriented economic activities were relegated to the 
secondary position in their daily pursuits of their means of 
livelihood. The factors which encouraged this prioritisation and 
elevation of, especially blacksmithing, over other economic 
activities, have earlier been discussed in chapter four of this work. 
The point is that those factors had equally encouraged and ensured 
that this cultural practice and tradition were strictly adhered to in 
their new communities in Akoko-Edo in the period indicated. 


REVIVAL AND CONTINUATION OF THEIR BLACKSMITHING IN AKOKO- 
EDO 

As was the case in the pre-migration period, the Uneme saw to it 
that the following procedures were observed in the course of 
reviving their iron-producing or blacksmithing industries in their 
new communities in Akoko-Edo: 
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(i) ensuring that every iron industry was located ona 
site within the legally-defined and _generally- 
acceptable borders of each new Uneme village or 
town. As earlier noted, the purpose was to avoid 
siting the industry on a plot of land which the 
community had no right of ownership over. 


(ii) | ensuring that the industry was located close to places 
where iron-ore and other vital raw materials needed 
for iron production, were available in a 
comparatively large quantity; 


(iii) ensuring that the industry was far removed from 
places where houses and other living abode of 
members of the community were established.” The 
purpose (as earlier noted), was to prevent or 
minimise the adverse effect on the people, of the 
excruciating impact of the heat, heavy smoke and 
noise pollution associated with blacksmithing 
activity. 


Having shown how the Uneme had ensured the continuation 
of their pre-migration tradition of carefully selecting the sites on 
which they located their blacksmithing industries, let us examine 
how they equipped such industries with operational materials 
during the period. 


REVIVAL AND CONTINUATION OF THEIR PRE-MIGRATION METHOD 
OF EQUIPPING THEIR IRON-PRODUCING INDUSTRIES IN AKOKO-EDO 
Although they were unable to bring to their new abode in Akoko- 
Edo, all the equipment, tools and related working instruments, as 
well as the raw materials utilised for operating their emergent 
smithing industries, they, however, ensured that such facilities 
were quickly identified, sourced and used for running the 
industries. Examples of the facilities have earlier been cited in 
chapter four above, and they comprised, among others, the 
following: 

(a) the bellows;- 

(b) the smelting furnaces; 
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(c) charcoal; 
(d) =‘ iron-ore; 
(e) heavy granite stones, 


(f) the anvils; and 

(g) other materials (consisting of tools and grease, such 
as): 
(i) hammers of various shapes and sizes, 


(ii) | hand axes of assorted types; 

(iii) | hooks of various kinds; 

(iv) clippers; 

(v) tongs; 

(vi) chisels; 
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(vill) iron clubs; 

(ix) | wooden trays and baskets, 

(x) kernel oil; 

(xi) lamps (used when working late into the early 
hours of the night); etc.° 


This was how each of the new smithing industries commenced 
operation in all the emergent Uneme communities in Akoko-Edo 
during the period. 


REVIVAL AND CONTINUATION OF THEIR PRE-MIGRATION METHOD 
OF FORGING IN AKOKO-EDO 

As was the case in their former abode, in their emergent locations 
in Akoko-Edo, Uneme blacksmiths continued with their old art of 
forging. This, as usual, had entailed the process in which a piece 
of red hot crude iron was brought out of the furnace, placed on 
the anvils, and beaten or hammered into desirable shape by the 
blacksmith. Similarly continued in their new communities, was 
what has earlier been described as the “final production” process. 
This stage continued to be closely linked with forging, based (as 
usual), on the finishing of all aspects of the design and construction 
work on the crafts being produced in the industry. Details of the 
workings of the processes of iron forging and production are 
contained in chapter four above, where the issues and others, have 
been discussed. What, perhaps, needs stressing here is that, in 
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their new communities in Akoko-Edo, Uneme blacksmiths, as they 
had done in their pre-migration era, continued to take seriously 
both the forging and production aspects of their iron-work. They 
had, therefore, continued to regard these two stages as the most- 
technical, most-sensitive, and most-significant of the processes 
involved in their smithing activities." The reasons for attaching 
such value and importance to these aspects of their iron-working 
profession, have earlier been examined. 


REVIVAL AND CONTINUATION OF THEIR PRE-MIGRATION MODE OF 
PRODUCTION OF VARIETIES OF IRON CRAFTS IN AKOKO-EDO 

The fact that Uneme blacksmiths usually produced excellent 
varieties of metal crafts that met the different needs and 
expectations of their customers, and of other end-users of their 
products, was well established and discussed in chapter four. It is 
significant that they were able to adapt this traditior of excellence 
to their new communities in Akoko-Edo, where they continued 
(as they had done in their pre-migration era), to produce the 
following categories of metal crafts, namely: 


(a) Metal carfts used for agricultural purposes, e.g. 
hoes, cutlasses, iron traps, iron hooks (for fishing), 
fishing nets (made with wooden handles produced 
with the aid of certain iron tools of Uneme 
blacksmiths), etc.°* 


(b) Useful domestic and kitchen products utilised for 
domestic or utilitarian purposes, e.g., kitchen knives, 
forks (used for roasting meat and fish, and for 
determining whether yams and other tuber food 
items being boiled or roasted had become cooked), 
as well as iron pots, bowls, axes, etc.*° 


(c) | Those to be used for decorative or aesthetical 
purposes, e.g., the various metal crafts utilised for 
local interior decoration; for exterior home 
decoration; for self-beautification and fashion 
(particularly the anklets, bracelets, necklaces, rings, 
etc):> 
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(d) Those specifically designated for defensive 
purposes, e.g., iron bars, iron axes of different shapes 
and sizes, guns, bows and arrows, hand-cuffs, etc.» 


(ec) Iron tools, for facilitating the establishment, 
development, maintenance and enhancement of 
various forms of the indigenous cottage industries 
common among the Uneme and non-Uneme 
communities during the period.” 


(f) Those to be used for religious and spiritual purposes, 
e.g., certain iron instruments utilised for the practice 
of divination; as well as those used for swearing, 
and for placing curse on offenders or evil-doers, etc.*” 


(zg) Those for indigenous cultural displays and 
entertainment during ceremonial occasions, among 
which were the Uneme iron gongs; the metal sticks 
used for beating such gongs to produce the piece of 
music desired to enhance the quality of shows, as 
well as other brands of the Uneme gongs used for 
public announcement by the village or Town-Crier, 
etc. Others, in this category, include the small square- 
shaped iron bells of the Uneme which (as earlier 
indicated), were usually arranged in strings and 
worn in layers round the waists, and on the ankles, 
by dancers, etc. 


While some of these metal crafts retained their pre-migration 
shapes and sizes in their new locations in Akoko-Edo, others had 
to undergo certain structural changes in the course of attaining 
optimal adaptation to their emergent environment. An example 
can be cited with respect to some changes which took place in the 
original structure of Uneme hoes in Akoko-Edo. Thus, in the pre- 
migration era, for instance, Uneme hoes were (as earlier noted in 
chapter four), developed for low plain, forest farming. Their 
blades and wooden handles were, therefore, slanted towards 
enabling the users to easily secure the desired quantum of soil 
from the characteristically wet and soft tropical rain forest land, 
in the Benin area. The ridges which were made for yams, and for 
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allied tuber-crops farming, for instance, were usually of the small 
or medium sizes. However, the rugged and hilly nature of most 
of the topography of their new locations in Akoko-Edo, coupled 
with the rocky and relatively dry nature of the vegetation and 
soilforms, rendered the pre-existing structure of Uneme hoes 
inadequate in getting enough soil from the stony and hard ground 
to make the types of heaps or ridges, which were desired to plant 
yams and allied tuber-based crops in their new settlements.” It 
was this kind of situation and similar other constraints, that 
challenged and forced Uneme blacksmiths in Akoko-Edo to 
introduce some technological innovations into the original 
structure of their hoes. The changes were to facilitate the process 
of adjustment by farmers to the exigencies of having to cultivate 
yams and other tuber-based crops in their new locations. Part of 
such changes included having to design and produce new forms 
of hoes with longer and broader blades than the ones that had 
previously existed; as well as ensuring that the wooden handles 
of the new hoes were enhanced, so that they can be optimally 
effective. *° 

Similar innovations were introduced into the original 
structures of their different forms of cutlasses. Thus, for instance, 
unlike the old cutlasses, their new ones in Akoko-Edo were made 
of thicker, broader and heavier metal frames, and with sharper 
and stronger blades designed to make farming and other 
agricultural practices much easier in the Guinea savanna 
environment of Akoko-Edo. 


MAINTAINING CONFIDENTIALITY CONCERNING THE SOURCE OF 
SUCCESS OF THEIR IRON TECHNOLOGY IN THEIR NEW ABODE IN 
AKOKO-EDO 

Much has already been noted in chapters one and four concerning 
the origin of the custom and tradition of preserving and protecting 
the information regarding the source of success of the Uneme iron 
technology. The reasons have also been stated and explained. The 
point is that this ancient practice was upheld and strictly observed 
by the migrant Uneme in Akoko-Edo in the period under study. 
The reasons for the retention and continuation of the practice were 
similar to those earlier noted, which centred on the following: 
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(a) the need to ensure that the Uneme retained and 
maintained their relative monopoly over their iron 
technology; and 


(b) the need, therefore, to prevent the diffusion and 
spread of the knowledge of this technology to their 
neighbours in their new locations in Akoko-Edo. 


This, of course, explains why the Unemé emerged and 
remained the exclusive owners, operators and managers of the 
various blacksmithing industries, and other iron-oriented small- 
scale enterprises (such as the iron-ore and iron-smelting firms), 
which came into being in their communities in Akoko-Edo during 
the period. It also explains how they became the sole suppliers, 
distributors and marketers of their metal crafts in Akoko-Edo. 
Indeed, they succeeded in maintaining this status quo ante in this 
area throughout the pre-colonial period. The situation, therefore, 
made Uneme’s neighbours to rely on them absolutely not only 
for supply, but also for the servicing and replenishment of their 
various metal crafts. While this unique technological status and 
achievement brought to the new Uneme communities in Akoko- 
Edo great respect and admiration of their neighbours, it also 
engendered some forms of envy, jealousy, even hatred, by a 
number of their neighbouring communities during the period.” 

Equally significant for our consideration here, are the various 
strategies which the Uneme people had developed for preserving 
the secret of their technological success and which strategies were 
revived, adapted and maintained in their new communities in 
Akoko-Edo during the period. It was in furtherance of such 
strategies that the people had, for instance, ensured: 

(i) the continuation of their endogamous practice, and 
of related taboos forbidding Uneme girls and women 
from marrying non-Uneme men in Akoko-Edo. As 
earlier indicated, the main aim of such restrictive 
cultural practices was to prevent the leakage of the 
information on the source of success of Uneme’s iron 
technology, through inter-group marriages, 
involving Uneme girls and women and non-Uneme 
men; 
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(ii) the continuation of their pre-migration idea of 
excluding non-Uneme boys and young men from 
serving as apprentices in Uneme blacksmithing 
industries in Akoko-Edo; etc. 


How these various forms of restrictions and discriminatory 
practices against the non-Uneme in Akoko-Edo offended and 
injured the feelings and integrity of such neigbouring peoples, 
and turned them to be hostile towards the Uneme, will be 
discussed in chapter fifteen of this work. Also to be revealed, was 
the eventual collapse of the Uneme iron technology, and of their 
blacksmithing industries, which aggravated such ill-feelings 
towards the Uneme, and in turn, led to the enactment of retaliatory 
marriage laws, especially against Uneme girls and women, who 
were declared forbidden for marriage by non-Uneme men in 
Akoko-Edo. 


ADAPTATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF THEIR INTERNAL AND 
EXTERNAL PATTERNS OF TRADE IN THEIR NEW COMMUNITIES IN 
AKOKO-EDO 

Our discussion on this subject begins with the internal trade and 
commerce of the Uneme and how they were adapted to Akoko- 
Edo. This will be followed by an assessment of their external trade. 
A notable point is that of the revival of two inter-related forms of 
trade adapted, retained and maintained by the migrant Uneme 
settlers in their new communities Akoko-Edo. The reason was 
that they found these forms of trade still vital to the growth and 
development not only of their technological production, but also 
of other sectors of their economy in their new locations. 


REVIVAL AND CONTINUATION OF THEIR MODE OF INTERNAL 
TRADE IN AKOKO-EDO 

The Uneme established and developed in each of their nascent 
villages, towns and clans in Akoko-Edo, certain types of local 
markets that were similar to those which had existed in their 
former places of settlement in ancient Benin City. Such markets, 
like those in their former abode, were used for the supply, 
distribution and exchange of locally-produced materials, especially 
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food crops, vegetables, metal and wooden crafts, textiles 
(especially the woven cloths), etc.“ Like in Benin City also, in 
the emergent markets in Akoko-Edo, the Uneme’s metal crafts of 
different shapes and sizes featured more prominently than any 
other articles produced and supplied by the people. Besides, 
both Uneme men and women (as they had done in their former 
abode), continued to actively participate in this local marketing 
of their crafts. Farmers and other users of such products from 
neighbouring communities, as well as the long-distance and 
external traders from outside Akoko-Edo, also attended these 
newly-established local markets, where they purchased Uneme- 
made metal goods and services. 


REVIVAL AND CONTINUATION OF THEIR MODE OF EXTERNAL 
TRADE IN AKOKO-EDO 

As was the case in their former abode, so it was in their new 
communities in Akoko-Edo, where the Uneme’s external trade 
continued to flourish between the people and certain non-Uneme 
professional traders, who came from other territories to secure, in 
particular, the metal crafts produced by Uneme blacksmiths. 
Similarly, the Uneme traders (as before), continued to serve as 
middlemen in the distribution and export supply of such crafts. 
This form of trade (as it was in the past), helped to encourage and 
facilitiate both commercial and sociocultural interactions of the 
Uneme and their neighbours in their new locations in Akoko-Edo 
during the period. 

On the whole, however, and like the situation of things with 
regard to the other Uneme cultural institutions which were 
similarly adapted and allowed to continue functioning in their 
new communities in Akoko-Edo; certain major changes took place 
in the course of reviving, adapting and continuing the operations 
of both the internal and external trade of the people in their nascent 
abode during the period. It is in this section of the work that we 
intend to briefly discuss such economic and commercial changes. 
Several factors were responsible for the changes. First, was the 
factor of change of environment. Thus, unlike in their former 
places of settlement where such forms of trading activities took 
place in the tropical rain forest zone of the Benin area, in their 
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new locations in Akoko-Edo, these activities were carried on in 
the southern axis of the Guinea savanna zone. Second, was the 
factor of having to construct new routes, which were to be used 
for the promotion and enhancement of the Uneme’s external trade 
in Akoko-Edo. Such trade routes were to link up the new Uneme 
communities with their immediate neighbour within Akoko-Edo, 
the most notable among whom were the Etuno, the Okpamheri, 
the Somorika, the Okpe, the Akuku-Idesa, the Atte, the Sasaru, 
the Ososo, the Bekuma, the Aiyegunle, the Lampese, the Ikpeshi, 
the Enwain, the Damgbala, the Anyaran, the Imeri and the 
Kakumo, etc, in the period before 1860. Other groups with whom 
the Uneme had established and maintained links of long-distance 
and external trade during the period, and which were located 
outside the area of present-day Akoko-Edo, included: the Auchi, 
the Uzairue, the South Ibie, the Okpella, the Avianwu, the 
Okpekpe, the Three-Ibie (of Imiegba, Imiakebu and Itsukwi), the 
Ekperi, the Aviele, the Weppa-Wanno (in Etsako); the Ora, the 
luleha, the Emai, the Ghotuo (Otuo), the Warrake, the Ihevbie, the 
Iviaro, the Erra (in Owan); the Esan of Okpebho and Agbazilo; 
the Ogori and the Magongo; the Akoko-Yoruba of Ikare, Arigidi, 
Okeagbe, etc; the ‘O’kun Yoruba of Kabba, Yagba, Ijumu, Bunu, 
etc; the Nupe, the Igala, the Ebira, etc, all before 1860. Although 
the Uneme had earlier established and maintained some external 
commercial contacts with a number of the groups noted above 
and with others (not listed here), in the period before c.1370 A. D., 
none of such interactions is significant between the Uneme (in 
their present abode in Akoko-Edo) and the communities concerned 
before the 1370s and 1390s. For, none of the Uneme sub-groups 
occupied the sites of their present locations in Akoko-Edo and 
established their new homes in the area before c.1370 A. D. 


The Example of the New Uneme Communities that Surfaced in 
the Etsako Central Local Government Area of the Present 
Northern Edo State Since About the Late 1390s and Early 1800s 
As earlier noted, the new Uneme communities currently under 
reference, were those that relocated into the following areas of 
the Etsako Central region in the period indicated: 
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Uneme Oghomeze (Imiava); 


a) 
— 


( 

(b) | Uneme Uzanu; 

(c) Uneme Udochi; 

(d) Uneme Ologua; and 
(e) Uneme Anegbette. 


CHANGE OF ENVIRONMENT 

It has already been stated that the above Uneme people were 
among the main group of the migrants that had vacated their 
original places of settlement in Benin City in c.1370 A. D. and 
arrived in their present locations in what is now the Etsako Central 
Local Government Area of northern Edo State, having passed 
through a number of territories located in the north of Benin, 
including Okene, from where they had moved into Etsakoland in 
about the late 1390s. This movement from the Benin area into 
their present locations, like that of the sub-group of the Uneme 
that similarly moved into Akoko-Edo (which we have just treated 
above), did represent a change of environment. It would be 
necessary to describe the geographical location of the Etsako 
Central Local Government Area in which the migrant Uneme being 
discussed, established their new homes from the period indicated. 


LOCATION OF THE NEW ENVIRONMENT 

The Etsako Central Local Government Area is one of the three 
local government councils created by the Federal Government of 
Nigeria in what is now Etsakoland. The two others are: (1) the 
Etsako West Local Government Area (under Auchi); and (11) the 
Etsako East Local Government Area (under Agenebode). 

Etsako Central Local Government Area is situated in the heart 
of Etsakoland. It is bounded in the west by the Etsako West Local 
Government Area, in the east by the Etsako East Local Government 
Area, in the north by Okene, and in the south by Esan territory. 
What are the main climatic and ecological conditions in the Etsako 
Central Local Government Area? What role did they play in 
encouraging the branch of the migrant Uneme (being discussed), 
to settle down in the area? Below are the answers to these and 
other relevant questions. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL CONDITIONS: THE CLIMATE AND VEGETATION OF 
THE NEW TERRITORY 

Like their kith and kins who settled in Akoko-Edo, the migrant 
Uneme people that occupied the present Etsako Central Local 
Government Area since about the late 1390s, had considered 
carefully, the nature of the environmental conditions in the 
territory, especially the climate and vegetation of the area, before 
making up their minds to settle down permanently in the zone. 
The climate is basically similar to that of neighbouring Akoko- 
Edo, which has already-been examined. The two main climatic 
conditions to stress in the area are: (i) the annual rainfall; and (ii) 
the temperature. 

Like in Akoko-Edo, in Etsako Central and other parts of 
Etsakoland, there had been a preponderance of sustained rainfall 
annually. These rains occur heavily in seven successive months, 
with the months of July and September recording heaviest rains, 
although there is usually a short spell of dry season in August of 
every year. Closely-related to this factor of rainfall, is that of 
temperature. Like in Akoko-Edo, in the Etsako Central area, there 
had existed (and still exists), high temperatures; the highest 
occurring around November to: December, and from February to 
March of every year. Like in Akoko-Edo also, in the Etsako Central 
area, these relatively high temperatures and the long periods of 
annual rainfall, coupled with the short spans of dry seasons in 
the territory, were found by the migrant Uneme people in the area 
to be conducive to the effective practice, growth and development 
of their major pre-migration occupations of blacksmithing, 
farming, trading and allied commercial activities. 

Next, is the vegetation. Like in Akoko-Edo, in the Etsako 
Central and other parts of Etsakoland, the vegetation is 
characterised by tall woody plants, shrubs, oil palm trees, tall and 
low grasses and creepers, among others, which grow well, 
especially in the rich sandy soils in the territory. There is also an 
ample presence of swamps and marsh lands along the south- 
western bank of the Niger and Alika rivers around the Uneme 
Anegbette area, and in the Niger-Obe River valley of the Uneme 
Udochi region. This is applicable to the Uneme Uzanu area, too, 
which is surrounded by both the Niger River (in the east) and 
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Obe River (in the west). Indeed, the above Uneme communities 
usually experience heavy annual flooding, resulting from the 
overflow of excess water from the rivers noted, especially the 
Niger, during the rainy seasons. But, Uneme Oghomeze (Imiava), 
unlike Uneme Anegbette and Uneme Udochi, occupies the north- 
western portion of the Etsako Central area, and is, therefore, 
located ina relatively dry and rugged topographical belt close to 
both the hills and ancient hard rocks of the Okpekpe Clan and 
Ogbonna-Avianwu Clan. 

It is clear from the above, that all the new Uneme communities 
which emerged in the Etsako Central area (with the exception of 
Oghomeze or Imiava), occupied topographically low plains and 
valleys in the western bank of the Niger River. The reverse was, 
however, the case with the new Uneme communities which had 
emerged in neighbouring Akoko-Edo, during the same period, 
and which communities had (as earlier noted), mostly occupied 
some of the major hills and rock-formations that dotted several 
portions of Akoko-Edo territory. How this topographically high 
and rocky nature of the environment in Akoko-Edo served as a 
protective natural barrier against external attackers, and the 
manner in which the relative absence of such natural hurdles in 
most parts of the Etsako Central area had facilitated the Nupe 
raids and invasion of, among others, the Uneme communities in 
that territory, in the nineteenth century, will be discussed in 
chapters nine and ten of this work. 

Equally important to note concerning the vegetation in the 
Etsako Central area, is that the territory, like the neighbouring 
Akoko-Edo, emerged in (and still occupies), the southern fringes 
of the Guinea savanna zone. How this zone differs ecologically 
from the tropical rain forest belt of the Benin area, where the Uneme 
people had lived for no fewer than four hundred years before their 
vacation of the area to settle in their present locations, has already 
been examined. 


INITIAL DIFFICULTIES IN ADJUSTING THEMSELVES AND THEIR CULTURE 
TO THEIR NEW ENVIRONMENT IN THE ETSAKO CENTRAL AREA 

The major initial problems of self and institutional adaptations, 
which the migrant Uneme that settled in different parts of the 
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Etsako Central area encountered, during this period, were similar 
to those faced by their kith and kins, who occupied new locations 
in neighbouring Akoko-Edo since about the late 1390s. However, 
because these problems and the solutions found to them in Akoko- 
Edo, have already been discussed above, and since the 
experiences of the migrant Uneme settlers in Akoko-Edo were, in 
several respects, similar to those of the Uneme in the Etsako 
Central area during the same period, the reader is referred to the 
discussions which contain the information needed for 
understanding the issues being analysed. All the same, the 
following statements need to be made in respect of the same 
issues, especially as they relate to the migrant Uneme who settled 
in different parts of the Etsako Central area during the period: 
(i) That the people (like their counterparts in Akoko- 
Edo), were able to overcome the initial psychological 
and sociocultural shocks and related difficulties, 
which had resulted from their revolutionary 
migrations and occupation of the Etsako Central 
area. 


(ii) That this explains why the various communities 
which they founded in the area (like those 
established by their counterparts in Akoko-Edo), 
were able to take-off on sound footing, growing and 
expanding steadily, as years passed by. 


(iii) | That one of the factors that facilitated their successful 
adaptation to their new locations, was their strong 
determination to survive, as a people, and to ensure 
that their new communities (which they came to 
regard as their permanent homes in Etsako) did not 
lag behind others, in all frontiers of human and 
communal endeavours. 


(iv) That their ability to establish and maintain mutually- 
beneficial interactions with both their distant and 
immediate neighbours in their new locations, 
equally had a positive impact on their successful 
adaptation. It is possible to classify into two 
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categories, the new neighbours of the Uneme in the 
Etsako Central area. These are: (i)those of Edoid 
origins; and (ii) those of non-Edoid extractions. With 
regard to those under (i) above, the following are 


listed: 


the Ekperi; 
the Weppa-Wanno; 
the Avianwu; 
the Awain; 

the Jagbe; 

the Aviele; 

the South Ibie; 
the Auchi; 

the Uzairue; 
the Okpekpe; 
the Three-Ibie; 
the Okpella; 
the Esan; etc. 


With respect to their non-Edoid neighbours, the following are 


also listed: 
(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 


the Igala; 
the Ifeku; 
the Ebira, especially those in Okene; 


the Ilushin, etc. 


How relations with a number of these neighbouring groups 
later got strained,especially after the collapse of the Uneme iron 
technology in about the early twentieth century, and the role which 
the imposition of the sub-culture of caste prejudice against the 
Uneme played (among other factors), in accentuating the growth 
of such declining relationships, will be discussed in some of the 
subsequent chapters. 

Let us for now examine how they adapted both their 
sociopolitical culture and technoeconomic cultural institutions to 
their new locations in the Etsako Central area. 
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ADAPTATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF THEIR PRE-MIGRATION 
SOCIOPOLITICAL CULTURE IN THEIR NEW COMMUNITIES IN THE 
ETSAKO CENTRAL AREA IN ABOUT THE LATE 1390S AND EARLY 1800S 
Of the numerous institutions of the Uneme sociopolitical culture 
adapted to their new communities in the Etsako Central area in 
the aforementioned period, only eight of them (similar to those 
which we have earlier examined under Akoko-Edo), will be 
assessed in this section of the work. These are: 

(a) the Uneme family institution; 

(b) the Uneme settlement pattern (especially their 

quarters, kindreds, villages and the clan); 

(c) the Uneme age-grades; 

(d) the Uneme marriage institution; 

(e) the Uneme indigenous names; 

(f) the Uneme indigenous religion; 

(g) the Uneme indigenous festivals; and 

(h) the Uneme indigenous patterns of administration. 


How the above institutions and others, had evolved in the 
Edoid homeland of the Uneme in the Niger-Benue Confluence 
area in the period before 900 A. D., had been discussed in chapter 
three. The same applies to the manner in which the institutions 
were brought and adapted to ancient Benin City, where the 
ancestral Uneme from the Niger-Benue Confluence area had 
settled and lived, before the events which led to the migration of 
their offspring from Benin to occupy various locations in present- 
day Nigeria, including what is now the Etsako Central Local 
Government Area of northern Edo State. Equally discussed 
already, is the story of how a branch of such migrant Uneme from 
Benin City that settled in different parts of Akoko-Edo in the period 
under study, had begun another process of cultural adaptation, 
featuring, among others, the eight major institutions, which have 
been listed above. The point to note is that the emergent cultural 
adaptation processes and development, which took place in 
Uneme’s new communities in Akoko-Edo, were similar to those 
which occurred in the new Uneme settlements that came into being 
in the Etsako Central area during the same period. To that end, 
we would use the Akoko-Edo case study, which has been analysed 
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above, as an index of the nature of the adaptations, changes and 
continuities, which took place in aspects of the sociocultural 
structures and institutions of the Uneme people that established 
their new communities in the Etsako Central area in the period 
under review. We would similarly make frequent references to 
such previous discussions of issues, as they relate to each of the 
eight institutions which we intend to examine. 


REVIVAL AND CONTINUATION OF THE STRUCTURE OF THEIR FAMILY 
IN THE ETSAKO CENTRAL AREA 
This was one of the first major institutions in their sociopolitical 
culture, which the migrant Uneme settlers in the Etsako Central 
area, (like their kith and kins in Akoko-Edo), adapted to their new 
communities in the area during the period. Consequently, there 
emerged in each of such new Uneme communities, the three 
main sub-structures of the family system, which the people had 
earlier developed in their former abode before their migration to 
settle in their present locations. These are: 

(i) the Uneme conjugal-family sub-structure, 

(ii) | the Uneme nuclear-family sub-structure, and 

(iii) their extended-family 


We have already explained in chapter three, what each of these 
three segments of the Uneme family system represented (and still 
represents), including their nature and compositions, as well as 
their functions, duties and responsibilities. What, however, needs 
reiterating is that these important aspects of the Uneme family 
system were successfully revived, adapted, retained, maintained 
and enhanced in the course of the general growth and 
development of the pre-migration cultural institutions of the 
Uneme in their new communities in the Etsako Central area in the 
period under discussion. 

But, as was the case in Akoko-Edo, in each of these new Uneme 
comniunities in the earlier mentioned area of Etsako, the following 
changes took place in the Uneme family system, despite its 
successful adaptation: 3 

(i) there was-the disruption and dislocation of the 
original composition of the family system brought 
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about by migration. As earlier noted with respect 
to similar changes that occurred in the new Uneme 
settlements in Akoko-Edo, for instance, not all 
members of the various segments of the Uneme 
family units that had lived in Benin, and moved 
out of the area, during their migration in c.1370 A. 
D., succeeded in making it to their new locations in 
the Etsako Central region in about the late 1390s and 
early 1400s. While a number of the people died in 
the course of migration, some others followed other 
sub-groups of the migrant Uneme to settle in ather 
territories (including Ugboha, Akoko-Edo, Okene, 
Obehira, Obangede, Kabba, Igala, etc), during the 
period. 


(ii) | there was the physical re-location of all the 
component units or sub-structures of the Uneme 
family from their previous natural environment in 
the tropical rain forest zone of Benin City to an 
entirely new geographical and ecological zone, 
which has already been described as the southern 
axis of the Guinea savanna. 


REVIVAL AND CONTINUATION OF THE STRUCTURE OF THEIR 
QUARTERS, KINDREDS, VILLAGES AND CLAN-FORMATIONS IN 


ETSAKO CENTRAL AREA 

As earlier indicated, the adherence by the migrant Uneme to their 
indigenous settlement pattern in their new locations, enabled them 
to stick to their pre-migration mode of organising themselves into 
various forms of micro and macro-units of settlement, especially 
the quarters, the kindreds, the villages and the clans. Quite apart 
from the factor of the resilience of these units which encouraged 
their revival, retention and continuation in their new communities 
in the Etsako Central area, the immense value and importance, 
which the people had continued to attach to such aspects of their 
pre-migration sociopolitical culture, gave further boost to the 
determination to ensure their renaissance and survival in their 
new locations. Not only were the original character and orientation 
of the units retained, their pre-migration pattern of composition, 
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roles, functions, duties and responsibilities, were also retained 
and encouraged to flourish in their new locations during the 
period. Consequently, all the component Uneme quarters that 
emerged in Etsako continued (as was the case in their former 
abode in the Benin area) to accommodate their various family 
lineages, compounds and wards. 

The same, of course, applies to their kindreds, which also 
continued to harbour the constituent Uneme quarters in their new 


locations. But, unlike the family lineages and the compounds and 


quarters, however, the kindreds were relatively few in number 
and thus were easily identifiable and countable. Indeed, the lists 
comprising the number and the names of the various Uneme 
kindreds which surfaced in each of the component new Uneme 
villages and towns that came into being in the Etsako Central area 
since about the late 1390s and early 1400s, have already been 
presented in chapter six. 

What applied to the Uneme kindreds concerning their listing 
in earlier sections of this work, equally applies to the new villages 
and towns, which the Uneme settlers in the Etsako Central area 
established in the territory. Moreover, like the new Uneme villages 
which had emerged in Akoko-Edo at that time, each of those that 
came into existence in the Etsako Central area, had its compositions 
by various kindreds, quarters, wards, compounds and family units. 
It would be remembered (from our previous discussions in the 
relevant section of chapter three above) that this pattern of 
composition and internal arrangement of new Uneme villages was 
similar to the situation that prevailed in the old Uneme villages 
which existed in Benin City before c.1370 A. D. 

What was true concerning the structure and composition of 
each of the new Uneme villages and towns in the Etsako Central 
area, was equally true in respect of the character of the new clan 
which the people established and developed in this territory 
during the period. As earlier pointed out, the emergent clan, 
namely, the Southern Uneme Clan, was the only clan established 
and developed by the migrant Uneme settlers in the Etsako Central 
area during the period. This was quite unlike the situation in 
Akoko-Edo, where the migrant Uneme settlers in the area, 
established two clans located in different parts of the territory. 
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Indeed, till date, the emergent Southern Uneme Clan remains the 
only clan of the Uneme people in Etsakoland (which is made up 
of thirteen component clans). The Clan (as earlier indicated), 
comprises the following Uneme villages and towns, namely: (i) 
Uneme Oghomeze (Imiava), (ii) Uneme Uzanu, (iii) Uneme 
Udochi, (iv) Uneme Ologua, and (v) Uneme Anegbette.*? 
However, with the passage of time, one of these communities, 
namely, Uneme Ologua, went into extinction, due to what has 
earlier been described as the adverse effects of the Nupe invasion 
of Etsakoland in the 1860s and 1870s.“ 

A number of other changes similarly took place in the process 
of the continuous adaptation and development of the Uneme 
quarters, kindreds, villages, towns and the clan that emerged in 
the Etsako Central area since about the late fourteenth century. 
These changes, unlike those earlier associated with the violent 
military incursions into Etsakoland by the Nupe in the nineteenth 
century, and on which a lot has already been noted in chapter six, 
were mostly generated by the factor of change of environment. 
They were, therefore, similar to the sorts of changes which the 
migrant Uneme settlers in Akoko-Edo equally experienced in the 
course of adapting and developing their revived quarters, 
kindreds, villages, towns and clans in the area during the period. 
Four major examples of such environmentally-induced changes 
that took place in aspects of the features and workings of the new 
Uneme quarters, kindreds, villages and clans in Akoko-Edo have 
already been discussed. The point is that these examples are as 
applicable to the situation that existed in Akoko-Edo on the issues 
being examined as they are relevant to the nature of the changes 
under review with regard to the new Uneme communities that 
emerged and developed in the Etsako Central area during the same 
period. 


REVIVAL AND CONTINUATION OF THEIR AGE-GRADES IN THE ETSAKO 
CENTRAL AREA 

Like their counterparts in Akoko-Edo, the Uneme in the Etsako 
Central area, revived, adapted, retained, maintained and continued 
the development of their pre-migration forms of the age-grades 
in their new abode. Thus, for instance, they continued their old 
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practice of socially classifying people of both sexes in their 
communities into different grades on the basis ofage. The reasons 
for, and the significance of, this form of age-grading, the nature of 
the different sets of the age-grades for both the Uneme men and 
women (including those of their children and the youths) as well 
as the roles, functions, duties and responsibilities of the various 
sets of the age-grades, have already been discussed. What needs 
to be done is to draw attention to the different categories of both 
the male and female age-sets of the Uneme age-grades, which 
surfaced in the new Uneme communities in the Etsako Central 
area. We, therefore, follow the model which we earlier adopted 
for treating this subject among the Uneme people in Akoko-Edo 
in analysing the situation in the emergent Uneme communities in 
the Etsako Central area. But, our emphasis will be on the senior 
male age-sets of the age-grades and those for their women. We 
begin with those for the men. The following three senior male 
age-sets (which had previously existed and operated in their | 
former abode in the Benin.area), were revived, adapted, developed 
and encouraged to continue functioning in Uneme Oghomeze 
(Imiava), Uneme Uzanu, Uneme Udochi and Uneme Anegbette: 

(1) the Ogobor; : | 

(ii) the Oberua; and : 

(iii) the Ukitodeh (Okhiode).* 


The major criteria which were used (in the pre-migration era) 
for determining eligibility for elevation and graduation of the 
Uneme males from the junior age-sets to the above senior 
categories, were still upheld and preserved for such exercises. 
These comprised, among others, the factors of age, legitimacy of 
the marital status of the mothers of the candidates being 
considered for the proposed elevation and graduation, and ability 
to afford the relatively huge expenses on certain major rites and 
rituals that were connected with the Irhuamhi (age-grades 
ceremonies),*° during the period. — 

Women were expected to follow the same requirements for 
men before their elevation and graduation to the senior sets of 
their age-grades. Besides, as was the case in their former abode in 
Benin City, in their new locations in the Etsako Central area, the 
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highest position reserved for the most senior Uneme woman in 
each of the emergent communities was (and still is), Odion-Ikposo. 
Below this rank, were a number of other important female age- 
sets and titles which, however, vary from one Uneme community 
to another; and which had to be secured and passed through, 
before the Odion-Ikposo rank was conferred on the deserving female 
candidate. Among the Uneme Oghomeze (Imiava) people, for 
instance, one of such notable female titles was (and still is), Osobia.*’ 
In Uneme Uzanu, it was the Igboba title.* 

What is clear from the above, is not just that the female age- 
sets of the Uneme age-grades were introduced into each of the 
new Uneme communities that emerged in the Etsako Central area, 
but that the different age-grades had mutually co-existed (as they 
had done in the pre-migration period). Further reference will be 
made to this issue later in this chapter, when we start examining 
the nature of the administrative structure, which the migrant 
Uneme adapted to their emergent locations during the period. 

However, one important point which we have been stressing 
in this work, and which also needs emphasising here, is the fact 
that the institutional adaptations and continuities being discussed, 
had included all elements of change that took place in all aspects 
of the various institutions examined. With particular reference to’ 
the Uneme age-grades, for instance, one major change which it 
experienced at the initial stages of its adaptation to its emergent 
abode in the Etsako Central area, resulted from the factor of change 
of environment, on which a lot has already been noted. Other 
notable changes, which took place in the structure, roles and 
functions of the institution, especially those which resulted from 
the cultural impact of both Islam and Christianity that were 
introduced into Etsakoland in the nineteenth century, will be 
critically assessed elsewhere in this book. 
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REVIVAL AND CONTINUATION OF THEIR MARRIAGE INSTITUTION IN 
THE ETSAKO CENTRAL AREA 

Because of the value and importance which they continued to 
attach to marriage, and to the vital role, which marriage plays in 
their daily lives, the migrant Uneme settlers in the Etsako Central 
area, like their counterparts in Akoko-Edo, had to revive, adapt, 
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retain and maintain their pre-migration institution of marriage in 
their new locations. They had also continued to retain and 
implement the following aspects of the customs, traditions and 
related cultural practices associated with their marriage institution: 
(i) the endogamous nature and character of their 
marriage system. This has already been explained; 


(ii) polygamy; 

(ili) varieties of marriage forms. Two types have earlier 
been cited above in respect of Uneme Oghomeze 
(Imiava) and Uneme Udochi, namely: the adegbe 
marriage, and the osami marriage*’ (which have 
already been examined. 


However, certain major changes took place in aspects of the 
structure and orientation of the Uneme marriage system in the 
Etsako Central area. Among such changes were those that resulted 
from the impact of Islam, Christianity, and Western education, 
which came into being in the area in the second half of the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Such changes and others, 
will be appraised in some of the subsequent chapters. 


REVIVAL AND CONTINUATION OF THEIR INDIGENOUS NAMES IN THE 
ETSAKO CENTRAL AREA 
Uneme indigenous names, because of the significant role which 
they had continued to play as cultural symbols, and as emblems 
of easy identification and differentiation of persons in Uneme 
society, were revived, adapted and retained in all the new Uneme 
communities that came into being in the Etsako Central area during 
_ the period. Therefore, all the Uneme people that settled in these 
communities, like their kith and kins in the new Uneme villages 
and towns that emerged in Akoko-Edo, continued (as they had 
done in their pre-migration era) to bear and answer their Uneme 
indigenous names, giving same also to their children produced in 
the new communities. 

Equally revived in the communities, were the original 
structures, meaning and essence of such names, as well as the 
factors, which usually influenced and dictated the types given to 
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Uneme children. Three examples of such factors have earlier been 
cited in this work as: (i) the religious factor; (ii) the historical factor; 
and (iii) the philosophical factor. Also already noted, are the 
various types of names that were determined by each of these 
factors. No major change took place in the structure of the names 
during the course of their being adapted to their new locations. 
Indeed, it was in the nineteenth century that phenomenal changes 
were brought about by the impact of both Islam and Christianity 
which will be discussed later. 


REVIVAL AND CONTINUATION OF THEIR INDIGENOUS RELIGION IN 
THE ETSAKO CENTRAL AREA 
Because they had continued to hold Osanobula (God) in highest 
esteem, and had also continued to respect, recognise and appreciate 
the centrality and supremacy of His role in their daily activities, 
the Uneme settlers in the Etsako Central area, like their 
counterparts in Akoko-Edo, ensured that their pre-migration 
religious institution and all the major rites, rituals and ceremonies 
associated with its operation, were rescuscitated, adapted, 
retained, maintained and allowed to grow and develop in their 
new locations. However, so much has already been discussed 
about the nature and structure of this religion. What should, 
perhaps, be reiterated is that the six main components of the 
religion upon which its foundations had rested, were upheld and 
daily expressed and demonstrated by the-people in their emergent 
abode. These (as earlier indicated), comprised the following: (i) 
belief in God; (ii) belief in the local divinities or deities; (iii) belief 
in spirits; (iv) belief in reincarnation; (v) belief in ancestors and 
ancestresses, and (vi) the practice of magic and traditional medicine 
of the people.*° 

As was the case with the Uneme in Akoko-Edo, there was no 
major change in the way and manner in which the modes of 
worship and propitiation rites associated with the religion, were 
carried on by the settlers in the Etsako Central area. One interesting 
change, however, was the change of physical environment in which 
the religion begun to be practised since the arrival of the people in 
their new locations in Etsako territory. Another interesting change, 
which was incidental to the advent of Islam and Christianity in 
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the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, will be examined 
elsewhere in this work. 


REVIVAL AND CONTINUATION OF THEIR INDIGENOUS FESTIVALS IN 
THE ETSAKO CENTRAL AREA 

Like their counterparts in Akoko-Edo, the Uneme people in the 
Etsako Central area, revived and developed their pre-migration 
forms of festivals which they brought to their new locations. One 
major reason was that they needed such festivals to continue not 
only to serve as positive mechanisms for upholding, maintaining 
and reinforcing their indigenous religious beliefs, but also to 
continue to assist in encouraging, facilitating and enhancing 
aspects of their economic activities connected with their 
celebration.” It was also in recognition of the diverse roles which 
the festivals and related ceremonies had continued to play in the 
re-activation and re-engineering of socio-cultural life in general, 
and in mass mobilisation of the people for fostering communal 
unity, co-operation, integration and development. 

We have already classified, in chapter three, the Uneme 
indigenous festivals into two broad categories. We, therefore, 
continue to retain this theoretical categorisation for our analysis 
of the subject in this part of the study. It is in this light that we 
group into two, the various festivals which the migrant Uneme 
settlers in the Etsako Central area, adapted to their new 
communities during the period. These comprise the following: 
(i) the Uneme festivals connected with the people’s indigenous 
religious beliefs; and (ii) those associated with certain aspects of 
their socio-economic activities. 

As earlier indicated, the festivals classified under (i) above, 
are those devoted to thanking God for His protection of both the 
masses of the people, their leaders and rulers, and their 
communities or society. They were also aimed at requesting for 
further favour from God towards ensuring the enhancement of 
both the present and future progress and prosperity of Uneme 
communities. Aspects of the festivals were (as before), also slanted 
towards ensuring the continuation of the propitiation and 
veneration of the people’s local divinities (deities), and their 
ancestral spirits, whose diverse roles, as cosmic intermediaries, 
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between God and the people, have already been defined and 
discussed in chapter three. Notable among such festivals are: 

(a) the Esi festival; 

(b) the Oisa festival; 

(c) the Idogu festival; 

(d) the Ikhure festival,;°* 

(e) . the Ogun festival, 

(f) the Aghumi festival; 

(g) the Ozor festival; and 

(h) the Inimasu festival.* 


Next, are the festivals classified under (11) above, which (as 
earlier indicated), are devoted to the celebration of successes 
attained in certain annual or related periodic socio-economic 
activities organised by the Uneme in their new communities in 
the Etsako Central area. Four notable examples are: 

(a) the Ukpe festival; 

(b) the age-grades festival; 

(c) the old yam festival; and 
' (d) ‘the new yam festival.® 


How a number of these festivals (under the two categories 
listed above), were celebrated, when they were organised, the 
dominant roles which Uneme men played in most of them, have 
been discussed. The changes which took place (aside from those 
associated with the revival of the festivals in Uneme’s new abode 
in the Etsako Central area), will be examined when we start 
discussing the impact of Islam and Christianity on aspects of the 
culture of the Uneme in Etsako territory in the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries. 


REVIVAL AND CONTINUATION OF THEIR INDIGENOUS ADMINISTRATIVE 
STRUCTURE IN THE ETSAKO CENTRAL AREA 

Like all migrant settlers who were conscious of the need to 
encourage, uphold and maintain law and order in their newly- 
established communities in order to avoid anarchy, brigandage, 
general insecurity and instability in the area, the migrant Uneme 
settlers in the Etsako Central area, realised the need to quickly 
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revive and adapt to their emergent locations, their pre-migration 
patterns of administration based on their indigenous political 
culture. This explains why they (like their counterparts in Akoko- 
Edo during the period) decided to carry on, in their new 
communities in the Etsako Central area, their pre-migration forms 
of Uneme segmentary governments, which we have earlier 
classified into two broad typologies, and discussed in chapter 
three. 

Changes other than those connected with change of 
environment that saw the Uneme indigenous patterns of 
administration and institutions being adapted to the Etsako 
Central area, as a new place of settlement, did take place, especially 
during the Nupe raids and invasion of Etsako territory in the 
nineteenth century. But, such externally-generated sociopolitical 
changes and others, will be examined later in this study. 


ADAPTATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF THEIR PRE-MIGRATION 
TECHNOECONOMIC CULTURE IN THEIR NEW COMMUNITIES IN THE 
ETSAKO CENTRAL AREA IN THE LATE 1390S AND EARLY 1800S 

This section is devoted to examining the experience of the migrant 
Uneme settlers in the Etsako Central area with regard to how they 
(like their counterparts in Akoko-Edo) were able to adapt and 
ensure the continuation of their pre-migration technoeconomic 
culture in their emergent abode during the period. We have 
earlier classified into two categories, the main components of the 
Uneme technoeconomic culture, which need re-stating here for 
purposes of emphasis. These are: 

(a) the Uneme iron technology and allied smelting and 
smithing industrial enterprises, which technology 
had continued to generate, facilitate and ensure their 
growth and development in their new locations in 
the Etsako Central area; and 

(b) their domestic and external trade, especially those 
in metal crafts produced by Uneme blacksmiths in 
their new communities. We need not go into details 
on how these aspects of the Uneme heritage were 
adapted to Etsako territory, the changes that took 
place in the process of their adaptation and 
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continuation, the difficulties encountered, and how 
they were tackled. For, such issues and events have 
earlier been examined in the course of discussing 
the case study of the Uneme settlers in Akoko-Edo. 
Indeed, the experiences of these Uneme settlers were 
largely similar to those of their kinsmen and women 
in the Etsako Central area. 


Adaptation Process Involving the New Uneme Communities that 
Flourished in the Okene and Igala Areas of the Present Kogi 
State Since about the Late 1390s 

In discussing the cultural history and development of the migrant 
Uneme settlers in the Okene and Igala areas of the present Kogi 
State in the period under review, we have adopted a theoretical 
model, which differs from the type, which we utilised for analysing 
the two earlier case studies treated above (namely, those of the 
migrant Uneme settlers in both Akoko-Edo territory and Etsako 
Central area of the present northern Edo State). This new 
theoretical model will also be used for our assessment and 
evaluation of the cultural experiences of the migrant Uneme 
settlers that emerged in the Agbor, Asaba and Awka areas of the 
present Delta State and Anambra State respectively. Before 
indicating the nature of this model, let us briefly state why it has 
been adopted. Indeed, the migrant Uneme settlers in the Okene, 
Igala, Agbor, Asaba and Awka areas, which the model is to be 
used for the reconstruction of aspects of their cultural past, had 
the following in common: 

(i) they exhibited patterns of cultural adaptations, 
changes and continuities, which differed 
tremendously from those that occurred among the 
migrant Uneme settlers in Akoko-Edo territory and 
Etsako Central area during the same period. One 
significant example of such differences was that, 

> unlike their counterparts in Akoko-Edo territory and 

| Etsako Central area, they lost virtually all their 
Uneme indigenous cultural institutions, identity and 
traditions to their host-communities, through the 
process of large-scale cultural assimilation, 
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incorporation and integration foisted upon them by 
their host-communities since their arrival and 
establishment in those communities up to the period 
before the advent of British rule in N igeria; 


they established their bases in places located outside 
What could be described as the “Edoid cultural 
zone’. Thus, for instance, unlike their fellow 
kinsmen and women who founded their new 
communities (which have already been listed), in 
varlous parts of the Akoko-Edo and Etsako 
territories and which territories were (and still are), 
pre-dominantly inhabited by different sub-groups 
of Edoid peoples, who held on fast to their Edoid 
cultural traits and heritage; these other migrant 
Uneme people, settled among non-Edoid 
communities in the Okene, Igala, Agbor, Asaba and 
Awka areas. These areas have been classified under 
different cultural zones. For example, Okene and 
other Ebira communities have been in the Ebiroid 
cultural zone. Idah and other Igala communities 
have been in the Igaloid cultural zone. Agbor and 
other Ika communities emerged and still exist in the 
[ka and western Igboid cultural zones. Asaba and 
Awka have been in the western Igboid zone and 
eastern Igboid zone respectively; 


they found themselves, therefore, in “diaspora”. 
Indeed, based on what has been noted under 
paragraph (ii) above, it is clear that the term, “Uneme 
diaspora,” refers to all Uneme communities 
established outside the boundary of the present 
northern Edo State. For, the above area of the present 
Edo State since about the late 1390s been harbouring 
the largest concentration of the Uneme people and 
their communities spread between the two local 
council areas already named as the Akoko-Edo Local 
Government Area, and the Etsako Central Local 
Government Area. The present northern Edo State 
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could rightly be described, therefore, as the new 
homeland of the Uneme in what is now Nigeria. 


Now, let us indicate the nature of the theoretical method which 
we intend to use for the analysis of the cultural adaptation, changes 
and developments, which took place among the Uneme in the 
diaspora, in the period under review. The method centres on the 
appraisal of the subject from two main perspectives, namely: 

(i) the perspective of identifying and ascertaining the 
aspects of the Uneme indigenous culture that 
survived total assimilation in the various non- 
Uneme communities which came to harbour 
harboured (and still accommodate), a number of the 
Uneme people in the diaspora since about the late 
1380s and early 1400s; and 


(ii) the perspective of identifying and assessing the 
nature and extent of the Uneme cultural institutions, 
which were fully assimilated and integrated into the 
pre-existing structures of the cultural systems of the 
non-Uneme people that have been accommodating 
the Uneme settlers concerned, since the period 
already indicated. 


The specific areas of focus here are two, namely: (a) the Ebira 
axis of the Uneme diaspora; and (b) the Igala axis of the Uneme 
diaspora. 


THE IMPACT OF EBIRA CULTURE ON THE INDIGENOUS CULTURAL 
INSTITUTIONS OF THE MIGRANT UNEME SETTLERS IN THE OKENE 


AREA IN THE PERIOD INDICATED 


ASPECTS OF THE UNEME CULTURAL INSTITUTIONS THAT SURVIVED 
THE ASSIMILATORY INFLUENCES OF EBIRA CULTURE IN THE OKENE 


AREA DURING THE PERIOD 

Weare restricting our discussion on this subject to Okene, instead 
of covering the entire area of Ebiraland, especially places outside 
Okene, in which, a number of the migrant Uneme people also 
settled during the period because Okene was (and still is), the 
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community that has the largest concentration of the migrant 
Uneme settlers in Ebiraland. Besides, a close study and deep 
understanding of the nature of the Ebira cultural impact on the 
migrant Uneme settlers in Okene, would provide an insight 
needed to comprehend the patterns of cultural changes and 
developments that occurred in other Ebira communities in which 
some other migrant Uneme people also settled during the period. 

Like most host-communities in pre-colonial Nigeria or Africa 
in which migrant-settlers established their new homes, the Ebira 
in Okene, encouraged and allowed the migrant Uneme settlers in 
their community to adapt, retain and maintain their indigenous 
cultural institutions in the various Ebira compounds in which the 
settlers were admitted to stay in Okene during the period. This 
freedom of cultural expression was given to the settlers, due, 
among others, to the following reasons: 

(i) to enable the people to feel fully relaxed and enjoy 
unfettered sense of total acceptance in Okene. This 
gesture was motivated not only by the traditional 
African feeling of showing compassion, solidarity 
and positive demonstration of brotherhood towards 
fellow Africans in distress, but especially because 
the Ebira people in Okene and their central 
government under the Ohinoyi (ruler), did not 
perceive or see the migrant Uneme settlers and their 
indigenous cultural institutions as posing any 
danger to the peace, stability, unity and progress of 
the Ebira society and culture in Okene during the 
period. Although there had existed some strains in 
relations between the Ebira and the pioneering 
group of the migrant Uneme settlers that earlier 
arrived in Okene in the period from about the mid- 
1390s to the late 1390s and which situation had (as 
already noted), led to the vacation of Okene by most 
of the Uneme people concerned: the re-emergent 
migrant Uneme settlers in Okene appeared to bea 
harmless and peace-loving people. The fact that they 
came in small groups (comprising individuals and 
family units), not asa large “desperate” group that 
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had just been frustrated out of their former abode 
(as was the case with the earlier group that came 
into Okene from the Benin area); was an indication 
that the new migrant Uneme settlers were of a 
different psychological composure, and of different 
orientation and disposition from the earlier group 
that occupied Okene. Closely-related to this, was 
that the new settlers, unlike the earlier group, had 
no centralised coordinated leadership. They were, 
therefore, incapable of putting forward a common 
front of rebellion against their host-community in 
times of inter-group conflicts and crises; 


to facilitate the sociocultural processes of their 
getting re-united with their fellow kinsmen and 
women who (as earlier noted) stayed behind in 
Okene when most of their people vacated the area 
in about the late 1390s; 


to continue to enhance the status of Okene, as a 
melting-pot of different cultures. For, quite apart 
from the Uneme, a number of other migrants from 
other ethnocultural zones, especially the Igala, the 
Idoma, the N upe, the Jukun and the Yoruba, also 
came to reside in the Okene area during the period. 
Like the Uneme, however, these other migrants, 
came in small groups of family units and, as 
individuals, to settle in the areas in order to seek 
economic and commercial prosperity in the territory. 
They were also (like the Uneme), encouraged and 
allowed to adapt their diverse ethnic cultures to their 
new homes in the Okene area. This was how the 
arrival of the new migrant Uneme settlers 
accentuated the continuous growth of Okene as a 
metropolis in the period under reference; 

to enable the emergent Uneme settlets in Okene to 
easily and quickly resuscitate their cultural assets 
and institutions, especially their indigenous iron 
technology, upon which they usually based their 
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brand of blacksmithing that was reputed for the 
production of solid metal crafts, which were rated 
higher than those produced by Ebira blacksmiths in 
Okene during the period. 

According to Dr. Ohiare, the arrival of the 
migrant Uneme settlers in Okene in the period under 
review, had “helped to enrich the iron-technology 
of the Ebira not only because of the increase in the 
families of blacksmiths [that had emerged] in the 
area, but also because of the innovations they [the 
Uneme] introduced [to]... the [pre-existing forms of] 
iron-working technology of ... [the Ebira in 
Okene].”°° Their arrival was also said to have 
“helped to marry the iron-working traditions of both 
the south [where the migrant Uneme settlers had 
come from in the Akoko-Edo and Etsako Central 
areas of the present northern Edo State in southern 
Nigeria] and north [represented by the Ebira brand 
of iron-working traditions that emerged in what is 
now the Kogi area of central or northern Nigeria].””” 

Indeed, Dr. Ohiare reports that these Uneme 
settlers in Okene “represented the southern 
blacksmiths, while the Ebira blacksmiths, they met 
[in Okere], represent the northern [blacksmithing] 
tradition.”” 


In spite of this major encouragement which the Uneme settlers 
had received to promote, preserve and develop their pre-migration 
cultural institutions in Okene, certain aspects of such institutions 
failed to blossom in the area, while others survived, and had 
continued to flourish in the territory. Examples of those which 
survived till date are the following: 

1. the Uneme family structure - based on their pre- 
migration pattern of: 
(a) the conjugal-family sub-structure; 
(b) the nuclear-family sub-structure; and 
(c) the extended-family sub-structure, including 
some of the basic components of their family 
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values, as well as their moral and ethical code 
of conduct (examples of which have earlier 
been discussed in this work); 


the Uneme iron technology (including their brand 
of blacksmithing and metal crafts production); 


the Uneme trading traditions and development 
(especially the aspects which had encouraged the 
distribution, exchange and marketing of their metal 
crafts, and food items); 


the Uneme form of agriculture - which continued 
to lay emphasis on farming with the use of iron’ 
implements produced by Uneme blacksmiths. As 
noted above, their farming activities had continued 
to centre on food crops production, a part of which 
was reserved (as usual), for family consumption and 
subsistence, and the other proportion channelled 
into both the local and external markets; 


the Uneme pattern of the Ogun festival - the centre- 
piece of which remained the propitiation and 
veneration of Ogun, as Uneme’s god of iron, and of 
war; | 


aspects of the Uneme marriage system - particularly 
the practice of dowry and bridewealth payments, 
the preservation of the dignity, pride and prestige 
of wives on whom full dowry and bridewealth had 
been paid; as well as ensuring that such wives 


continued to enjoy (unlike others on whom such full 


ritual payments were not made), exclusive rights of 
inheritance in their husbands’ families, and full 
burial rites and privileges (after their demise), in 
their husbands’ family compounds.” 


One major reason for their survival and continued growth 
and development during the period, was connected with the value 
and importance, which the people had continued to attach to those 
aspects of their cultural heritage in their emergent abode in Okene. 
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Another reason had to do with the resilient nature of such cultural 
institutions and practices as well as the significant role which they 
had continued to play in the daily lives and activities of the people 
in Okene. 

It is necessary to note that, in spite of the successes attained in 
ensuring the retention, continuation and development of the 
above-listed features of the Uneme cultural heritage in Okene, none 
of the institutions was able to fully and freely function, as they 
had done in their homestead in Benin City before c.1370 A.D. In 
essence, certain major forces had silently inhibited the functioning 
of such Uneme cultural institutions in Okene during the period. 
Below is a list of some of such inhibitive forces: 

(i) Consciousness by the Uneme people that they were 
‘strangers’ in the area which made them to be 
cautious about how they conducted themselves, 
unfolded their cultural institutions, and guided their 
operation and development in Okene. 


(ii) | Preponderance of the Ebira culture, customs and 
traditions in the area, and their relegation of the 
Uneme culture and tradition to the secondary 
position. This overwhelming nature of the heritage 
of the Ebira in Okene was accentuated by the 
dominant size of their population, and the 
intimidating effects which these elements and 
situations had on the Uneme and other ethnic 
minorities in the territory during the period. 


It should be stated that, up to the present era, the Uneme 
people in Okene and their cultural institutions have continued to 
line up behind the Ebira population and culture in the area. 
Moreover, even though the people have not been totally 
assimilated or incorporated into the original structure of the Ebira 
society and culture in Okene, they have been fully integrated into 
the Okene environment and polity. This explains why they 
accepted (and have continued to regard) themselves, as ‘citizens’ 
of Okene, despite their having developed a strong feeling of 
attachment to their indigenous ethnocultural roots and identity, 
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as Uneme people. 


ASPECTS OF THE UNEME CULTURAL INSTITUTIONS ASSIMILATED IN 
THE OKENE AREA 
The features of the Uneme indigenous culture that are of interest 
to us here, are those which the migrant Uneme settlers in Okene 
had either lost completely in this area, or witnessed their collapse, 
assimilation, absorption or total integration into the structure of 
the Ebira society and culture in Okene in the period under review. 
Quite apart from the reasons which we have earlier given for their 
demise, the sociopolitical milieu and exigencies which the people 
met and live with, in their emergent location in Okene, practically 
rendered these Uneme cultural institutions and practices, obsolete 
and irrelevant to the new needs and aspirations of the people in 
the area. Indeed, most of the features of the Uneme indigenous 
culture that were worse affected by this negative patte -n of change 
and development in Okene, were those associated with their 
sociocultural arts and heritage. They include, among others, the 
following: 
1 Uneme Language - which became displaced and 
replaced with the Ebira Tao language. One of our 
Uneme informants in Okene (who is an offspring of 
the ancient migrant Uneme settlers), claims that 
certain major economic and social factors compelled 
their forebears to accept this linguistic assimilation. 
As he puts it: 


Our forebears, on their arrival in Okene and 
in other Ebira communities, at that time, had 
to learn the Ebira language, so as to enable 
them to effectively communicate with the 
Ebira people whose patronage, under- 
standing and co-operation they needed to 
carry on, successfully, their trade in metal 
crafts [produced by their blacksmiths], and 
in food crops [produced by their farmers]. 
Besides, they did not all live or stay together 
in a common large abode, such as the 
quarter or the kindred, where they would 
have been encouraged to use their Uneme 
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language to facilitate their interactions with 
one another. They lived in scattered forms 
in the houses owned by the Ebira people, 
whose compounds they stayed with their 
respective families. Even when they had 
begun building their own houses, and living 
in them, logistical constraints and other 
social difficulties could not permit their 
having to concentrate or converge in one 
quarter or kindred to live as one united 
people.” 


However, certain words of lexical value in the 

Uneme language survived this linguistic 

assimilation. Three examples are given below: 

(aq) osami - blacksmithing; 

(b) agbede ~ a blacksmith; 

(Cc) osu - acertain form of iron rod (or iron tool), 
used for spiritual or technical purposes.” 


But, these and others (not listed here), have been 
more of linguistic artefacts and reminders of a 
historical and cultural past than a continuation of 
the Uneme language in Okene. 


Uneime Names - these have disappeared from the 
current heritage of the Uneme in Okene. Indeed, 
the Uneme settlers, and successive generations of 
their offspring, became so absorbed in Ebira society 
and culture in Okene that they abandoned their 
Uneme indigenous personal names. What they 
began to bear (aside from Muslim names and 
Christain European names adopted by those who 
were converted to Islam and Christianity 
respectively, since about the latter part of the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries), were Ebira 
names (which have continued to persist among the 
Uneme in Okene till date). Examples of such Ebira 
names are: 


(1) Adagirt; 
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(ii)  Ajavara; 
(iii) Nwaha; 

(iv) Okino; 

(v)  O2zigi; etc. 


Uneme Patterns of Quarters and Kindreds - these did 
not survive, because (as earlier noted) the migrant 
Uneme settlers in Okene were unable to revive or 
adapt their indigenous style of settlement to their 
new location. Some of the major factors that 
militated against the adaptation and continuation 
of such vital aspects of their heritage in Okene, have 
already been explained. However, the following 
point needs to be reiterated, namely: 

(a) that the Uneme people concerned, unlike 
those that occupied their present locations in 
the Akoko-Edo and Etsako Central areas of 
northern Edo State, did not move in large 
composite waves. Instead, they came (as 
earlier indicated), as individuals, and as small 
groups of family units, and settled in different 
compounds situated in various parts of 
Okene. This further explains why they only 
succeeded in adapting and retaining the 
family units and compound units of their pre- 
migration structure of settlement in Okene. 
It also explains why they were unable to 
revive their villages and clan-formations in 
Okene during the period. 


Uneme Indigenous Religion - especially the aspects 
concerning the people’s belief in their legendary 
ancestors and ancestresses, and in their local 
divinities or deities. Indeed, the Uneme in Okene 
had lost contact with their legendary ancestors and 
ancestresses (including their early culture-heroes 
and heroines), especially those who had 
distinguished themselves in the process of Uneme's 
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migration from Benin, and in the course of their 
settling in both Akoko-Edo territory and the Etsako 
Central area of the present northern Edo State, from 
where most of the migrants had moved to occupy 
their new homes in Okene. It was in the same 
manner that they got cut-off from the locations of 
their local divinities or deities, especially those which 
were revived in the above areas of the present 
northern Edo State, prior to their migration to settle 
in Okene. One major effect was their inability to 
continue the operation of their propitiation and 
veneration rites and rituals to such ancestral spirits 
and related gods and goddesses of the people that 
were based in the new Uneme communities in 
Akoko-Edo territory and Etsako Central area during 
the period. Moreover, even thou gh they successfully 
retained a number of other aspects of their 
indigenous religion (especially those relating to their 
belief in God (Osanobula), their belief in spirits, their 
belief in reincarnation, and their practice of magic 
and medicine; these pre-migration religious beliefs 
and practices of the people became progressively 
absorbed and dissolved in the Ebira cultural system 
in Okene. Thus, the word, Osanobula, which was 
their local name for God, for instance, disappeared 
trom their linguistic heritage, which became fully 
assimilated into the indigenous structure of the Ebira 
language in Okene. 


Uneme Age-Grades ~ which became abandoned and 
forgotten. The people, because they were (us earlier 
noted), not an organised and centrally-coordinated 
group of settlers, and because they were unable to 
establish their indigenous quarters and kindreds in 
Okene during the period, found it impossible to keep 
alive their indigenous patterns of age-erades, which 
they cherished and utilised for development 
purposes in the period before their migration to 
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settle in Okene. Consequently, they lost not only 
their pre-migration tradition of grading of persons ( 
of both sexes) into different sets of the Uneme age- 
grades, but forfeited the numerous sociopolitical 
and economic benefits which were associated with 
the existence, operation and development of the 
various sets of the Uneme age-grades in their new 
abode in Okene. 


Major Uneme Indigenous Festivals - most of these went 
into oblivion in Okene. Examples of such festivals 
which have already been examined in different 
sections of this work, include the following: 

(a) the Ukpe festival (which, as noted, was usually 
celebrated in all Uneme villages and clans 
annually, to joyfully bid ‘good bye’ to the out- 
going year (Ukpe), and to happily welcome 
the in-coming year; and to mark the passing 
away of the old farming season, and of old 
food crops, while, at the same time, 
sensitising and motivating the people 
towards preparing for the in-coming farming 

| season); 

(b) the old yam festival; 

(c) the new yam festival; 

(d) the age-grades festival; 

(e) the Ughelle festival, etc. 


Uneme forms of political organisation - this aspect of 
the people’s cultural heritage in which the elders, 
and holders of senior administrative and religious 
titles featured prominently as leaders and rulers 
suffered decay, due to inability to revive the 
institutions; and because of the wholesale absorption 
of the Uneme into the Ebira political culture and 
constitutional system in Okene.® 


On the whole, the situation in Okene was an index of the nature 


of the impact which Ebira society and culture had on all the other 
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migrant Uneme people that similarly settled in other Ebira 
communities outside Okene during the period. Examples of such 
Ebira communities, particularly Obehira, Okenwe, Adavwe, 
Ogaminana, Obangede, [hima and Ajaokuta, have earlier been 
cited in chapter six. 


THE IMPACT OF IGALA CULTURE ON THE INDIGENOUS CULTURAL 
INSTITUTIONS OF THE MIGRANT UNEME THAT SETTLED IN 


IGALALAND DURING THE PERIOD 

The cultural experiences of the migrant Uneme people that 
occupied some of the Igala communities earlier listed, seem to 
reveal a more amazing pattern of wholesale assimilation and 
absorption of the affected Uneme settlers more than was the case 
in Okene and other Ebira communities, which we have just treated. 
In fact, unlike those in Ebiraland who were able to preserve and 
retain some aspects of their cultural institutions, which we have 
appraised above, the migrant Uneme settlers in Igalaland, lost all 
their cultural traits and identity, except their pre-migration art and 
tradition of blacksmithing, including their practice of metal crafts 
distribution and marketing, as well as their mode of food crops 
farming. Examples of such large-scale forms of acculturation and 
development and the factors responsible for the change, have 
already been built into the analysis of aspects of this suas treated 
in chapter six. 


Adaptation Process Involving the Migrant Uneme People that 
Settled in the Agbor, Asaba and Awka Areas of the Present Delta 
and Anambra States During the Period 


THE EXAMPLE OF THOSE THAT OCCUPIED THE AGBOR AREA 

The case of the migrant Uneme sub-group that moved into the 
Agbor area from Benin City in about the 1370s, presents another 
interesting pattern of cultural change and development, which 
differs maieally trom the situations that occurred in Okene and in 
other communities in Ebiraland, and in Igalaland, where other 
sub-groups of the migrant Uneme people earlier discussed, had 
similarly settled about the same period. This sharp contrast is 
amply demonstrated by the point noted in chapter six that, unlike 
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these other migrant Uneme settlers in Ebira and Igala territories, 
those who occupied Agbor, quickly moved out of the area, en 
bloc, shortly after their arrival in the territory. Various questions, 
arguments and tentative conclusions concerning why they took 
such an action, as well as the reasons for their further migration 
eastward towards the Niger River to settle in Asaba at that time, 
did feature in the analysis made in the said section of chapter six. 

It is clear from the foregoing, therefore, that no aspect of the 
Uneme indigenous sociopolitical and technoeconomic cultural 
institutions suffered any retardation, or marginalisation, or 
assimilation in the process of the people’s settlement in the Agbor 
area in the period concerned. The reason was that the people did 
not reside for too long in the area for the culture, customs and 
traditions of the Ika-Igbo to impact seriously on their heritage. So 
also were they not touched by the cultures and values of other 
pre-existing sub-groups whom they met in the vicinity of Agbor, 
when they arrived in the area up to when they departed the 
territory for the Asaba area. 


THE EXAMPLE OF THOSE THAT OCCUPIED THE ASABA AREA 

As earlier indicated, the migrant Uneme people that vacated their 
former location in the Agbor area and moved eastward towards 
the Niger River, were the same sub-group of the Uneme that settled 
in the Inyele area of present-day Asaba in the period already noted. 
It has also been stated that, just as the people massively moved 
out of their former abode in the Agbor area; so they did, when 
they took a similar decision to vacate the Inyele area of present- 
day Asaba in the 1380s. But, one slight difference, which needs 
highlighting here, is that unlike the situation in Agbor (where, as 
earlier noted, all the migrants moved at once, and headed for the 
same eastward direction); in theAsaba area, they did not all move 
towards the same location for re-settlement. Indeed, while most 
of the migrants moved further eastward into the Awka area of the 
present Anambra State, a relatively small group of the people 
remained behind in the Asaba area. Later, most of the members 
of this group vacated the area and emigrated into Okene in the 
present Kogi State. It was this set of the migrant Uneme people 
from the Asaba area that comprised what we have earlier described 
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(in chapter six), as the “ Aningere”, a local name used by the Ebira 
people in Okene for linking up these migrants with the Inyele 
area of Asaba, from where they moved to settle in Okene. 

The point being made is that the two major waves of 
migrations by the Uneme people from the Inyele area of Asaba, 
had culminated in wholesale depletion of the Uneme community 
that had emerged in the area during the period. It is possible that 
a few of the people remained in the area after the above exodus, 
but the number must have been so scanty that, with the passage 
of time, the community may have either faded or got assimilated 
into the indigenous Igbo cultural system that attained an 
overwhelming ascendancy in the Asaba area since the pre-colonial 
period. 


THE EXAMPLE OF THOSE THAT OCCUPIED THE AWKA AREA 

The cultural assimilatory and integrative processes and 
development, which took place in respect of the migrant Uneme 
people that settled in the Awka area of the present Anambra State, 
compares slightly with the pattern that emerged among the sub- 
group of the migrant Uneme that occupied Okene and a number 
of other Ebira communities already treated above. This 
comparison is based on the fact that Awka, like Okene and the 
other Ebira communities noted, still harbours till date aspects of 
the Uneme indigenous cultural institutions, which speak about 
the people’s contact with the early Uneme settlers that had 
occupied the area since the pre-colonial era. One major difference, 
however, is that such cultural traits and traces of the early Uneme 
people are more visible in Okene and in the other Ebira 
communities mentioned earlier than are found in present-day 
Awka. The report of the fieldwork conducted in Awka on this 
subject reveals that the following aspects of the Uneme cultural 
values and traditions have survived till date in Awka: 


(i) elements of the Uneme blacksmithing tradition; and 


(il) a few Uneme words, particularly their sub-ethnic 
name - Uneme. Indeed, most of their immediate 
neighbours in their present location near the palace 
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of the Eze or ruler of Awka (and near the main 
market), refer to them as “Uneme-Awka” .™ 


It is necessary to stress that, in spite of their having succeeded 
in adapting, retaining and ensuring the continuation of the above | 
aspects of their pre-migration cultural heritage in their new abode 
in Awka, the people (like their fellow kinsmen and women who 
settled in Okene and other Ebira communities, as well as those in 
Igalaland) were incorporated and fully integrated into the larger 
Igbo cultural system of their host-community in Awka. 

Let us now turn to aspects of their cultural institutions, which 
they lost completely, due to the impact of their wholesale 
assimilation and absorption in Awka. The following is a list of 
such institutions: 

(a) Uneme language. 

(b) | Uneme patterns of quarters, kindreds, villages and 
clan-formations and development. | 

(c) | Uneme names. | 

(d) | Uneme indigenous religion. 

(e) Uneme festivals. 

(f) Uneme indigenous mode of clothing. 

(g) | Uneme indigenous age-grades system. 

(h) | Uneme types of marriages. 


(i) Uneme forms of burial and funeral rites, rituals and 
ceremonies. 
(j) Uneme indigenous political organisation, especially 


those based on their brands of segmentary system.® 


| From the foregoing analysis, it is clear that as the Uneme 
people migrated from one place to another (since the period of 
their mass movement out of their former abode in Benin City in 
c.1370 A.D.), they carried along their cultural institutions, customs 
and traditional values. In places where they were able to found 
new villages and clans (similar to the types, which they had earlier 
developed in Benin City before their migration from that area), 
they attempted to adapt, retain and ensure the continuation, 
development and advancement of virtually all their pre-migration 
cultural institutions, customs and traditional values in such new 
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locations. This was the trend and the general pattern demonstrated 
by those that settled in Akoko-Edo, and in the Etsako Central area 
of the present northern Edo State in the period under review. But, 
in places where some of the sub-groups occupied certain pre- 
existing non-Uneme villages, towns, or cities, and lived as euest- 
settlers, they were unable to retain most of their pre-migration 
cultural institutions, customs and traditional values. Instead, they 
lost most of such vital components of their heritage and civilisation 
to the indigenous cultures and civilisations of their host- 
communities. This was the general pattern among the Uneme 
that settled in Okene or Ebiraland, Igalaland, Asaba and Awka 
areas during the period. | 
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CONTACT WITH ETERNAL FORCES 
OF IMPERIALISM AND COLONIALISM 
(6.1440 ALD. - 1962 ADJ 


ee 


CHAPTER 8 


Benin Imprialism in Akoko-Edo and Its 
Cultural Impact on Uneme Communities 
in the Area (c. 1440 A.D. - 1800 A.D.) 


~ 


Introduction 

his chapter examines Benin’s imperialist incursions into 

Akoko-Edo in the period from about the fifteenth to the early 
nineteenth centuries with specific reference to the nature of the 
effects, which such contacts had on the indigenous cultural 
institutions of Uneme communities in the area during the period. 
The discussion, therefore, begins with the description or definition 
of the term, “imperialism”. The purpose is to provide the 
theoretical base not only for facilitating our identification and 
indication of the model, which was adopted and developed by 
Benin in Akoko-Edo, but also to enable us to clearly assess its 
cultural impact on Uneme communities in the area during the 
period. 

“Imperialism”, like most other theoretical concepts, is a 
relative term. It has no rigidly-upheld, or mathematically- 
calculated and sealed definitions, which enjoy strict universal 
acceptability and usage for historical interpretation and analysis. 
Really, what may have emerged as “imperalism’ at a particular 
period in the history of a group or region may not holistically 
pass for “imperialism” at another period in the history of the same 
group or region, due to changes in circumstances, values and 
perceptions of local and global events. Thus, for instance, the 
forms of imperialism that were witnessed in some of the pre- 
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colonial Nigerian and African societies, especially those which 
surfaced during the processes of empire-building and 
development before 1800, certainly differed from the types, which 
came into being in the post-European colonial period (i.e, the 
period after the demise of European colonialism in Africa). 
Examples will be cited to illustrate the points being made. But, it 
should quickly be noted that fluid as the situation may appear to 
be, there are certain fundamental principles and practices that are 
characteristic of imperialism. These include the following: 
(i) that imperialism is a relationship that exists between 
a relatively stronger or more powerful state and a 
weak or less powerful polity (or group of 
communities); 


(1) that it encourages and permits the ruler of the state 
that imposed this form of externally-generated 
domination to assume command, or exercise 
imperial control, over the rulers and leaders of the 
dominated states or communities. In this context, 
the emergent imperial ruler (if he is a male and a 
monarch), transforms from his pre-expansionist 
status or rank as a king to an emperor. If she is a 
female and a monarch, she similarly transforms from 
being a mere queen to an empress; 


(ili) that it ensures that both the subordinate states or 
communities and their rulers and leaders owe 
unfettered allegiance only to the emperor, or to the 
empress of the emergent empire, although they are 
usually allowed to exercise local suzerainty within 
their respective domains. It is this sort of privilege 
given to such subordinate rulers to exercise relative 
freedom and autonomy in the process of governing 
their states or communities that makes the difference 
between imperialism and colonialism, in which 
provisions are not usually made for self-government 
within the “Dominions;”’ 


(iv) that it, in addition to the above-stated pattern of 
unequal relationship based on the low treatment of 
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the affected states or communities, it encourages the 
exploitation of the subordinate states or 
communities by the imperial sovereign and his or 
her empire. One example is the imposition of 
tributes, fines, levies, forced labour and other duties 
on such subordinate states or communities, whose 
rulers are held liable for regular payments of such 
impositions. In some cases, imperial consuls are 
appointed by the emperor to monitor, enforce and 
ensure strict and prompt compliance with such 
demands; and to assist in maintaining and 
sustaining his rule on the affected states or 
communities. 


The significant point is that the Benin mode of imperialism 
seemed to have been patterned along the conceptual lines and 
realities contained in the above classification. This Benin model 
was, indeed, similar to those of a number of other African empires 
of about the same period, particularly the Old Oyo, Kanem-Borno, 
Dahomey, Asante, etc, (in West Africa); Bunyoro-Kitara, and the 
Kongo, etc, (in East and Central Africa); and Monomotapa (in 
Southern Africa).* The model also seems similar to the European 
patterns of imperialism, which were established and developed 
in different parts of Europe of about the same period; and which 
were later extended by some of the European states or empires to 
certain African societies, through military conquests, royal 
proclamations, deceitful inducement of a number of African rulers 
to sign bogus “treaties of friendship and commerce”, and 
consequent declarations of the affected African states as areas of 
“European influence” .* This was in the period before the dramatic 
manipulation and conversion of such imperialist designs and 
actions into full-scale entrenchment and institutionalisation of 
European colonialism in Africa, especially towards the latter part 
of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 

This leads to the issue of other forms of imperialism that 
surfaced in Africa in the period after the collapse of European 
colonialism in the area. It is necessary to draw attention to such 
new forms of post-colonial European imperialism in Africa not 
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only to show how they departed from the types which emerged 
in the pre-colonial period, but also to show the nature of the 
similarities or differences that existed between them and the Benin 
model, which represents our main interest in this discussion. The 
following passage taken from Dr. Nkem Onyekpe’s wark, refers 
to the new concept of post-colonial imperialism controlled from 
Europe and the Americas as: 


...a global political economic term used to describe the unequal 
and exploitative relations between [the] advanced and 
backward areas or countries of the world. Relations [based on 
such forms of imperialism] ... can be bilateral, multi-lateral or 
both. However, there are three fundamental facts about [these 
emergent] imperialist relations. First, ... [it] is essentially a 
relationship of states at different levels of social, economic and 
political development. Second, it is a political offshoot of 
[Western] capitalism. Third, because of these facts, ...[this 
system] inevitably involves subordination and exploitation. It 
is this character of subordination and exploitation ... [that] 
sustains the phenomena of dependency and inequality and 
makes interdependency and equal relations relatively 
impossible. It is this character ... [that] enables the advanced or 
more developed patner or group of patners [in the new forms of 
imperialist relations] to appropriate and accumulate for its 
exclusive use and advantage, the resources of the states brought 
together through [the process and development of] international 


division of labour and exchange.’ 


From the foregoing, it is clear that contemporary forms of 
imperialism differ significantly from the earlier patterns, which 
have already been examined above. Examples of such structural 
and contextual differences are outlined as follows: 


ay 


Unlike the pre-colonial forms of European imperia- 
lism in Africa and elsewhere in the world, the new 
types, are a post-colonial phenomenon. 


Unlike the earlier types also, the new models feature 
not only European nations, but also the North and 
Southern American countries, especially the United 
States of America, all of which have increased their 
struggle for the establishment and development of 
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“friendship” (based on unequal imperialist 
relationship) with mostly the “Third World” 
countries, particularly those in Africa and south-east 
Asia. This explains why the new brands of 
imperialism championed by the leading European 
and American nations are said to be “between the 
advanced [countries in Europe and America] and 
[the] backward areas or countries of the [modern] 
world [mostly those in Africa and Asia]”. 


The new forms of imperialism (unlike the pre- 
colonial types), did feature the participation of the 
now defunct Soviet Union, Cuba and China, whose 
main concern has been with the development, 
promotion and propagation of the ideology of 
socialism or communism aimed at effectively 
competing with, and possibly supplanting, the 
ideology of capitalism, which had earlier been 
introduced into African nations and other Third 
World countries from Western Europe and the 
Americas. In essence, unlike the previous modes 
of European imperialism in Africa, the new types, 
are ideologically-motivated, and sustained. 
However, the recent collapse of the Soviet Union, 
especially its adverse effects on socialism, has 
greatly minimised the rivalry between capitalism 
and socialism. But, the Euro-American imperialism 
in Africa and elsewhere in the Third World, has 
continued. 


However, in spite of the major differences noted above and 
others, there had existed some similarities between both the pre- 
colonial patterns of imperialism (including the Benin type) and 
post-colonial. They all, for example, encouraged, reinforced and 
perpetuated the following sub-cultures in the various countries 
or communities that came under imperial control and its impact: 


subordination of the national or communal interests 
and aspirations of the imperialised countries or 
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(ii) massive exploitation of the resources of the 
imperialised countries or communities; etc. 


The point to stress, however, is that the Benin model of 
imperialism had all the above-stated characteristics and 
orientation even though it did not derive its inspirations from 
Europe and the Americas of the pre-colonial era. 


Benin’s Imperialist Penetration of Akoko-Edo Before 1800 

The causes and course of Benin’s imperialist designs and 
incursions into a number of non-Edo or non-Bini territories located 
in the interior and on the coastal areas of what is now Nigeria and 
beyond before 1800, have already been examined in existing 
literature on the subject.° Here, we would highlight some of the 
key issues and points made. Although such issues and points 
are general in nature, they nonetheless apply to the specific case 
of Benin-Akoko-Edo relations in the period under discussion. 

We begin with the causes, the main motivations of which 

comprise the following, among others: 

(i) the need to extend and expand the boundary of the 
kingdom of Benin into as many territories as 
possible in order to draw “international” attention 
to the kingdom, increase its external image, and 
enhance its fame and popularity in about the 
fifteenth and nineteenth centuries; 


(ii) | the need to facilitate the elevation of the status of 
the kingdom and ensure its transformation to an 
empire. This period coincided with the era of empire 
~ building and development in most parts of West 
Africa and Africa. As I have earlier pointed out 
elsewhere: 

This was the period ... when many of the rulers 
of small-scale kingdoms [in West Africa and 
Africa] desired to ensure their rapid 


transformations to large-scale political- 
formations. The general thinking in most parts 
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of West Africa and Africa at this time, was that 
the larger the size of a state or a kingdom, the 
wealthier, [more respectable] and more 
powerful was the ruler. Consequently, all the 
monarchs in the major West African Kingdoms 
desired to aggrandise the size of their respective 
states at the expense of others.” 


(iii) the desire to take further advantage of the situation 
not only to ensure the subordination of all the 


conquered states or communities and their rulers, 
but also to facilitate the exploitation of their human ) 
and material resources for the benefit of the imperial ! 


Oba of Benin. It is true that reference has earlier been | 
made above, to some of the mechanisms that were 
usually put in place to expedite the attainment of 

such external policies of political subordination and 
economic exploitation of the affected states or 
communities by the imperial Oba of Benin. However, 

specific examples of the methods used by the Oba 

for attempting to achieve such ends in Akoko-Edo, 

and in other territories, including Etsako, will be 

stated and explained shortly; 


(iv) the need to particularly explore ways and means of 
re-opening Benin’‘s relations with the Uneme in both 
Akoko-Edo and Etsako with the aim of enabling the 
Oba and his Edo (Bini) people secure direct access 
(once again), to the metal crafts (especially the 
weapons of war) of Uneme blacksmiths. The 
historical circumstances under which the Edo (Bini) 
people and their monarch lost their direct access to 
Uneme’s metal crafts, and to the technical services 
rendered by Uneme blacksmiths in Benin City in 
c.1370 A.D., have earlier been discussed. 


Let us now re-assess specific examples of the methods and 
strategies which the Oba adopted and developed for his pursuit 
of the Benin’s imperialist ambitions in Akoko-Edo during the 
period. Of course, what applied concerning the said techniques 
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and strategies used in Akoko-Edo, equally applied to steps taken 
by the Oba in other territories that also came under Benin 
imperialism during the same period. Such techniques and 
strategies include, among others, the following: 


ile securing the support and co-operation of the entire 
palace administration for translating into reality, his 
policy towards attaining the said territorial 
ambitions and imperialist interests in Akoko-Edo 
and other affected areas or communities during the 
period; 


oa securing similar support and co-operation of not 
only the village heads and related leaders of Edo 
(Bini) communities located outside Benin City, but 
also of the masses for carrying out such expansionist 
and imperalist projects and programmes, 


3: mobilising Benin’s military institution and increas- 
ing the numerical strength of its personnel, as well 
as reinforcing its fighting machine, for ensuring its 
success in the execution of its new aggressive 
missions in Akoko-Edo and other territories; : 

4. similarly mobilising and actively engaging the 
services of the Edo (Bini) magicians and medicine 
men and women, especially those who were 
believed to possess certain “war-medicine” or 
charms, which were adjudged to be efficacious and 
effective for ensuring self-protection, self- 
preservation, and invincibility in battles, and for 
facilitating victories over opponents in wars,’ 


oy leading battles personally in order to enhance the 
morale of the Edo (Bini) troops, and facilitate their 
success in their military operations. 


Indeed, Benin wars on Akoko-Edo and some other areas 
of present-day Afenmai or northern Edo State, were said to have 
begun during the reign of Oba Ewuare from about 1440 to 1480.’ 
Oba Ewuare could, therefore, be described not only as the first 
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Edo (Bini) monarch to embark upon an aggressive process of 
empire-building in Benin, but also the first to authorise the raid 
on Akoko-Edo, and on other component Afenmai communities 
(including those established by the Uneme). He was reported to 
have conquered no fewer than two hundred and one towns and 
villages in these areas and in neighbouring territories, such as 
Ika, Eka, Akure and Ekiti during the period.” Various reasons 
have been given by different scholars for his success in these wars.” 
This author has, in another work,’* contributed to this assessment 
of Oba Ewuare’s military achievements. The following passage 
has been cited to illustrate the point: 


One reason for his ... [victories] was that he had an efficient 
army, made up of young, dedicated and loyal soldiers. Besides, 
he personally led the troops in all the major raids and invasions, 
this, of course, enhanced the morale of the soldiers and 
encouraged them to fight on, courageously. Moreover, he was, 
apart from being a warrior king, also a great” magician” and a 
ritual priest. He was believed to have elicited [and secured] the 
help of the ancestral spirits, and of the local divinities [or deities], 
particularly the Edo or Bini gods of war, who gave him 
protection, and facilitated his victories." 


It has also been indicated that not only did most of Oba 
Ewuare’s successors ensure the continuation of his policy of 
aggressive territorial expansion, they also personally led their 
forces during such military expeditions.” Among such rulers 
were: Oba Ozolua (c.1481 - c.1504); Oba Orhogbua (c.1550); Oba 
Ehengbuda (c.1578); Oba Ahuan (c. 1606); and Oba Esigie also in 
the 1600s.'> “Some of them sustained serious injuries in such wars, 
a few others, even died in action” .’° However, none of the rulers 
was reported to have experienced any such forms of 
embarrassment in the course of the raids and invasions of Akoko- 
Edo and other component Afenmai territories during the period. 
This could well mean that they were successful in these areas, or 
that they had become more careful than they were in the past, in 
their handling and management of war situations during their 
operations in Akoko-Edo and other component Afenmal 
communities. It could also mean that Benin raids and invasions 
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of the communities were not as frequent and as rapacious as we 
had been made to understand by some accounts.!’ 

Indeed, the scanty nature of the oral evidence secured from 
our informants in Akoko-Edo and in Etsako communities about 
the reported Benin wars on Afenmai,'® convinces us to take the 
position that the Edo (Bini) militarism and expansionism into 
Afenmai may not have assumed the sort of preponderant scale 
and frequency, which Mr. Egharevba attributed it to be in the 
period concerned. Had the wars been of such a magnitude and 
dimension, and had Benin secured the kind of overwhelming 
victories attributed to it in the battles, the information about the 
events would have been more abundantly available in Afenmai 
oral traditions than it is the case at present.!° 


The Effects of Benin Imperialism on the Uneme Sociopolitical 
Culture in Akoko-Edo Before 1800 

The sociopolitical aspect of Uneme’s culture was not terribly 
affected by the wars because none of the Uneme communities in 
Akoko-Edo was conquered and brought directly under Benin 
imperialism during the period. Uneme’s military strength which 
stemmed largely from the fact of their being producers and users 
of iron weapons of different types, coupled with the cumulative 
experience which they had secured from their previous wars with 
the Edo (Bini), in which they gave a good account of themselves, 
may have cautioned the Benin troops from moving near Uneme 
settlements in Akoko-Edo. Consequently, neither the Uneme 
people nor their leaders and rulers, including their sociopolitical 
institutions, suffered subordination and exploitation in the hands 
of the imperialist Oba of Benin during the period. Indeed, the 
governments of Uneme villages and towns in Akoko-Edo waxed 
stronger, and maintained relative peace and stability throughout 
the period of the Benin raids and invasions of Akoko-Edo or 
Aftenmai up to the early 1800s. 


The Positive Impact of Benin Imperialism on the Uneme 
Technoeconomic Culture in Akoko-Edo During the Period 

As earlier noted, the production of iron weapons by Uneme 
blacksmiths had been on the increase since the migration of the 
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people from their former abode in Benin City. This persistent 
increase in production was motivated by the desire of the Uneme 
people to constantly replenish their armoury with such weapons, 
so as to remain ever prepared to be able to stop or repel the Edo 
(Bini) intrusions into their communities, as well as prevent the 
crushing of such communities by the Benin forces. It was also 
motivated by the need to meet the frequent requests for the supply 
of such weapons by a number of the non-Uneme communities in 
Akoko-Edo and other areas that equally desired the weapons to 
protect themselves against some of their hostile neighbours ee: 
the period. 

One of the end-results, however, was the continuous increase 
in the production and development of such weapons. This, of 
course, kept all the blacksmiths in Uneme Akpama, Uneme Aki- 
Osu, Uneme Erhurun, Uneme Nekhua and Uneme Ekpedo” busy 
working hard consistently to bring up supplies to meet the new 
levels of demand for the products. Fortunately, however, the 
concentration on the production of iron weapons did not result in 
scarcity of other metal crafts, especially those utilised for 
agricultural purposes, and for pottery and ceramic production, 
textiles, etc.*' The following is a list of some non-Uneme 
communities in Akoko-Edo that relied and depended heavily on 
Uneme blacksmiths for arms supplies during the period: 

1.. the Etuno of Igarra; 
2. the Okpamheri of Ibillo, Lampese, Ugboshi-Afe (now 
PAILS -Isale), Ugboshi-Ele (now Igboola- -Oke), 


) etc;?* 
oy the Okpe; 
ue the Akuku; 
», the Idesa; 
6. the Osi (Aiyegunle); 
7. the Ososo; 
8. the Atte; 
9. the Ikpeshi; 
1U: the Oloma; 
At the Sasaru.; 
12. the Enwan; 


13. the Makeke; 
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14. the Imoga,; 

152' Mthe-Ekpe; 

16. the Bekuma; 

17. the Okuluso of Damgbala, Ojirami, Oja, etc.” 


Similar patronage had also come from other non-Uneme 
communities located in areas outside the present Akoko-Edo 
during the period. Among such communities were the Ogori, 
the Magongo, the Ebira, the Ora, the Emai, the luleha, the Ihievbe, 
the Ivbiaro, the Warrake, the Erra, the Auchi, the Uzairue, the 
Okpella, the South Ibie, the Ekperi, the Esan and the Igala.* 

Flowing from the foregoing is the fact that Benin militarism 
and imperialist expansion into Akoko-Edo in the period under 
review, indirectly encouraged and facilitated the emergence of 
the following positive developments in the area: 

(a) mass accumulation, in Akoko-Edo, of several 

varieties of iron weapons of war produced by 
Uneme blacksmiths in the area; as well as the 
generation of revenue and related gains and profits 
made by Uneme blacksmiths, from such ventures; 


(b) enhancement of confidence in the communities in 
which such weapons had been stock pilled, and 
increase in the people’s motivation and 
determination to put forward a stiff resistance to the 
Benin raids and invasions of their territories. 


(c) Based on the foregoing, it is not surprising that the 
imperial Oba of Benin was unable to secure as much 
success in his wars of expansion into Akoko-Edo as 
he had expected. It is also not suprising that none 
of the Uneme communities in Akoko-Edo fell to the 
Benin raiders and invaders during the period. 


The next chapter draws attention to similar trends towards 
establishing Benin imperialism in neighbouring Etsako during 
the same period. 
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CHAPTER 9 


Benin Imperialism in Etsako and Its 
Cultural Impact on Uneme Communities 
in the Area (c. 1440 A.D. - 1800 A.D.) 


Introduction 

here are similarities between the events and issues treated in 

the preceding chapter and those which have been slated for 
discussion in this chapter. However, in order to avoid duplication 
of efforts, we have deliberately decided to leave out of the current 
analysis, a lot of what has earlier been noted on the subject. We, 
therefore, proceed to discuss the nature and pattern of Benin 
imperialists intrusion into Etsako in the period under review. 


Benin Imperialist Penetration of Etsako Before 1800 

The factors which facilitated and shaped Benin’s decision to 
pursue the policy of aggressive territorial expansion in Etsako, 
the methods that were used, especially in the period from Oba 
Ewuare’s time up to the early nineteenth century, the nature of 
the successes and failures that were recorded, the reasons for such 
successes and failures, particularly the role, which the 
procurement and utilisation of the Uneme iron weapons played 
in the resistance put forward to further expansion into Etsako 
territory by Benin, during the period, have already been examined 
in the preceding chapter. However, because of the pre-eminent 
position which the Uneme (as a people), occupy in the central 
thesis of this discourse, it would be necessary to probe into the 
nature of the impact, which the Benin imperialism in Etsako had 
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on Uneme culture and development in the period under review. 
This is the subject of our next discussion. 


The Effects of Benin Imperialism on the Uneme Sociopolitical 
Culture in Etsako Before 1800 

Benin imperialism in EtsaKo, like in Akoko-Edo, did not seriously 
affect the sociopolitical culture of the Uneme during the period. 
One teason was that Urieme Oghomeze (Imiava), where all the 
Uneme. people in Etsako territory at that time founded their new 
home since their arrival inthe territory in about the late 1390s and 
early 1400s, was not among the communities in the area that 
suffered attack or defeat in the hands of the imperial troops from 
Benin during the period.’ It is necessary to stress that until the 
early 1830s and 1840s when most of the people dispersed from 
Uneme Oghomeze (Imiava) to settle in other parts of the Etsako 
Central area where they founded their present settlements, all the 
Uneme people in Etsako lived and stayed together in Oghomeze 
(Imiava).* The reason. for their dispersal from Uneme Oghomeze 
(Imiava), especially the role which the adverse effects of the Nupe 
raids of the early 1830s and 1840s played in the depletion of the 
community, have already been assessed in chapter six. The point 
to emphasise is that Benin imperialism in Etsako did not have 
any excruciating effect on the government, and constitutional 
system. and development of the Uneme people in the territory 
during the period. Indeed, both the people and their community 
in Uneme Oghomeze (Imiava) did not come under the imperialist 
control of the Oba of Benin. 


THE POSITIVE IMPACT OF BENIN IMPERIALISM ON THE UNEME 
TECHN OECONOMIC CULTURE IN ETSAKO DURING THE PERIOD 

Like in Akoko- Edo, in Etsako, it was the Uneme iron technology, 
especially their blacksmithing and defence industry, as well as 
their domestic and external trade in iron weapons, that received 
the most positive impact of the indirect effects of Benin 
imperialism in the territory during the period. The effects being 
referred to, have been described to be of indirect nature for one 
reason. This was because they (like those that took place among 
the Uneme in Akoko-Edo during the same period, and which have 
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already been analysed in chapter eight), resulted not from Benin’s 
direct military incursion into Uneme Oghomeze (Imiava), but from 
the heavy demand made by Uneme’s neighbours in Etsako and 
its environs for defence materials produced by Uneme 
blacksmiths. The weapons were needed to fortify their villages, 
towns and clans, and prevent them from external raids and 
invasions from Benin.* Notable among the affected non-Uneme 
communities in the Etsako area,’ were the following: 


The Auchi. 

The Avianwu. 

The Ekperi. 

The Okpekpe. 

The Three-Ibie. 

The Okpella. 

The South Ibie. 

The Uzairue. 

The Weppa-Wanno.? 


ee 


Others, especially those from the Owan area of Afenmailand, 
comprised the following: 


(i) The Warrake. 
(11 The Ivbiaro. 
Gu) The Erra. 
(iv) The lhievbe 
(v) The Emai 
(vi) The Ora.* 


As was the case in Akoko-Edo, a number of other communities 
from outside the area of present-day Afenmailand, equally 
participated in the rush for the iron weapons produced by Uneme 
blacksmiths. Examples of such non-Afenmai communities 
included: 


(a) The Igala in Idah. 
(b) The Esan. 
(c) The Ika-Agbor’ and their neighbours. 
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It should be stated that some of Uneme’s neighbours in Etsako 
did also emerge as producers of iron crafts, including the weapons 
of war. Examples were the Aviele people, including those that 
later migrated from their homestead in the present Ayuele or 
Ughioli area to settle in the place now known as Agbede in about 
the early 1830s and 1840s. In addition to these, were the 
blacksmiths in the Okene and Ihima areas of Ebiraland, who 
similarly responded to such external demands for the supply of 
iron weapons for the prosecution of wars during the period. Our 
main focus, however, is on the Uneme and their domestic and 
external supplies of iron weapons. 

From the above, it is clear that just as the activities of Uneme 
blacksmiths in Akoko-Edo before 1860, especially their massive 
production and circulation of iron weapons to neighbouring 
communities helped to strengthen the line of resistance which 
the people of such areas put forward to Benin’s imperialist 
expansion into their territories; so had similar activities of their 
fellow compatriots in Uneme Oghomeze (Imiava), helped to arm 
the people of Etsakoland and their neighbours to resist or minimise 
Benin’s imperialist penetration and domination of their territories. 
There were, of course, other major factors that also contributed 
towards helping to check or dislodge Benin imperialism in Etsako 
and in other areas of Afenmai during the period. They included, 
among others, the courage and bravery demonstrated by the 
people, especially after Oba Ewuare’s raids to which reference 
has earlier been made, as well as the strong determination by the 
people to prevent the re-occurrence of Benin’s exploitative 
domination similar to the type which they had experienced during 
their stay among the Edo (Bini) in Benin City, prior to their 
migration from the area. 

One notable example of the Etsako communities that had, 
through their act of bravery, succeeded in extricating themselves 
from Benin’s imperial yoke, was the Uzairue sub-group of people, 
who lived in nineteen component villages that comprised the 
Uzairue Clan. In fact, a number of the villages stopped paying 
annual tribute to the Oba of Benin. The immediate cause, which | 
have earlier explained in some of my previous works," was the 
arrest, detention and enslavement by the Oba, of a number of 
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eminent Uzairue elders and title-holders, who served, as tribute 
carriers, to Benin City. The following passage taken from one of 
the works has been cited to illustrate the nature of the Uzairue’s 
reaction to this situation: 


... The end-result, however, was that the people, particularly 
those who were from the Ikpe (Jattu) area of Uzairue, had to 
establish their own monarchy in about 1840 A.D. The new 
Uzairue monarchy was to fill the gap, which had been created, 
due to the people’s rejection and silent rebellion against the Edo 
(Bini) monarchy whose active influence had begun to decline in 
the Ikpe-Uzairue area from the early part of the nineteenth 
century. The royalist title of the emergent Uzairue monarch, 
namely, Ogieneni, meaning “King, who is mightier than an 
elephant,” (elephant being used metaphorically to describe the 
Oba of Benin), was obviously, deliberately adopted to spite the 
Edo (Bini) monarchy at that time.’ 


One point of great relevance here concerns the fact of the vital 
role which the Uzairue’s procurement and possession of the 
Uneme iron weapons played in firing their inspirations, and in 
strengthening their courage to rebel against the Edo (Bini) 
monarch. In fact, the people, having accumulated such weapons 
and made up their minds to put up a spirited fight against any 
prospective reprisals from Benin, were set to return fire for fire.'° 
However, no punitive action came from Benin'!. Consequently, 
both the Uzairue people and their new kingdom remained 
autonomous and independent of Benin till the advent of a new 
form of imperialism and colonialism introduced into Etsako and, 
indeed, Afenmailand from Nupeland, in the period after the 
demise of Benin imperialism in the area in the early nineteenth 
century. 

Overall, the Uzairue example noted above, could serve as an 
index of the positive role which the defence industry of the Uneme 
played in complementing other equally important factors and 
strategies that were utilised for local resistance to the growth and 
development of Benin imperialism not only in Etsako, but also in 
other parts of Afenmailand in the period before the Nupe 
incursions into the areas in the nineteenth century. 
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CHAPTER 10 


Nupe Raids and Invasion of 
Akoko-Edo and their Cultural Effects 
on Uneme Communities in the Area 
(1830 A.D. - 1897 A.D.) 


Introduction 
his chapter re-appraises the Nupe raids and conquest of 
Akoko-Edo, as well as their effects on the administration of 
the territory from about 1860 to 1897. Its main concern is with the 
impact of such external raids and invasion on the sociopolitical 
and technoeconomic cultural institutions of the Uneme in Akoko- 
Edo in the period indicated. We begin with the raids. 


Nupe Raids on Akoko-Edo in About the 1830s and 1840s. 

The causes and processes of these raids have already been 
examined in a number of existing accounts.’ What, perhaps, needs 
highlighting are certain issues, which would help to enhance our 
understanding of the missions of the raids, and the manner in 
which they were carried out. Concerning the missions of the raids, 
they comprised, among others, the following: 

(i) The need to secure, through the wars, slaves from 
territories outside Nupeland which were to be used 
for increasing the numerical strength of the private 
armies of some rival princes from the dynasty of 
Mallam Dendo, especially Usman Zaki and Masaba, 
each of whom had strongly desired to succeed 
Mallam Dendo, their father, as the ruler of what I 
have previously described elsewhere, as the “New 
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Nupe kingdom,” in the period from 1833 to 1857. It 
would be remembered that the New Nupe kingdom 
emerged after the decline of the Old Nupe kingdom, 
which was founded by Tsoede (also called Edegi), 
in c.1461. The factors which facilitated the demise 
of the Old Nupe kingdom, especially the outbreak 
of persistent conflicts and crises that emerged 
between the two rival Nupe princes from the 
dynasty of Tsoede, namely, Jimada and Majia, and 
their descendants; as well as the manner in which 
some notable Fulani war-captains and ulama? 
(including Mallam Dendo), had intervened in the 
conflicts, and manipulated the situation to establish 
a “third force”, culminating in their having to take 
over power from the two rival Nupe princes in the 
early 1820s, have already been comprehensively 
examined in existing studies. It was Mallam 
Dendo’'s inability to appoint, announce and groom 
a successor from among his numerous royal sons 
before his death, coupled with the facts of the 
inordinate ambitions of two of the most outstanding 
of his offspring earlier named (i.e., Usman Zaki and 
Masaba), that accentuated the succession crisis which 
erupted after his demise in 1833.° It was, therefore, 
the desperate bid by these two Fulani princes to 
outsmart each other, and assume the supreme 
leadership of the New Nupe kingdom under the 
Dendo dynasty after 1833, that encouraged their 
having to establish and develop their private armies. 
While Usman Zaki stationed his troops in Rabbah 
(which served as his administrative and defence 
headquarters), Masaba and his soldiers operated 
from a different location, namely, Lade (which was 
his headquarters). 

It is true that the foundation members of the two 
emergent private armies were recruited from among 
the Nupe, Fulani, Hausa and Borno followers, 
admirers, supporters and domestic slaves of each 
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(i) 


of the two rival Fulani princes of the New Nupe 
kingdom. But, it was the intense rivalry and 
determination to secure quick victory over each 
other's army, that drove the two leaders to embark 
on raids for additional slaves from other territories, 
including Akoko-Edo and related Afenmai 
communities (among other places), in the 1830s and 
1840s. The prospective slaves were to be sourced 
from the war prisoners that were to be captured 
during the raids; and from persons to be kidnapped 
in the communities to be attacked or conquered, 
during and after the raids. Quite apart from using 
such slaves to expand the size and populations of 
the respective private armies, some of them were to 
serve other complementary purposes as noted 
below: 

(a) They were either to be pawned or sold in 
exchange for European firearms secured 
especially along the coast of the Niger River 
in different parts of Nupeland. Such firearms 
were to be utilised not only for strengthening 
the intra-dynastic wars, but also for 
reinforcing the slave-raiding operations 
being carried out in several territories outside 
Nupeland, including Akoko-Edo, indeed, 
Afemailand in the 1830s and 1840s. 


(b) Some of the slaves were to be sued as 
domestic servants, and for the production and 
expansion of agriculture in order to increase 
domestic food supply, and, thus, enhance 
internal security, especially within the two 
major sections of the New Nupe kingdom, 
then controlled by the two rival Fulani 
princes. 


Furthermore, the raids served positively in 
advertising the military might and political strength 
of the New Nupe kingdom in far-distant places up 
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to Akoko-Edo, even, Afenmailand; thus, making it 
relatively easy for whoever emerged the acceptable 
monarch (out of the two rival Fulani princes), to 
smoothly establish Nupe imperialism and 
colonialism in the conquered territories. In essence, 
both Usman Zaki and Masaba used the raids to 
expand their imperialist ideas, ambitions and self- 
images in the conquered territories. They also 
utilised them for facilitating the processes of rapid 
transformation of the New Nupe Kingdom to an 
empire, whose influence and authority were to be 
felt, accepted and respected in far and near places 
in present-day central and mid-western Nigeria in 
the nineteenth century. Indeed, both Usman Zaki 
and Masaba were, in a way, attempting to ensure 
the continuation of the imperialist policy, which 
Mallam Dendo, as the founder of the New Nupe 
kingdom, had evolved for the state, when it came 
into existence in c.1824. The following passage has 
been quoted to reinforce the point being made: 

... Mallam Dendo (a very ambitious and 

aggressive Fulani leader), saw his emergent 

state [i.e., the New Nupe kingdom, which had 

operated from Rabbah, his headquarters at that 

time, as a kingdom] which (like the Old Nupe 

kingdom), had to be respected and feared by its 

neighbours (including those in Etsako, Akoko- 

Edo and other Afenmai communities south of 

the [Niger-Benue] confluence), from c.1824 

onwards. In addition to these, he [had] wanted 

to ensure that it became the most celebrated of 

the five new kingdoms [which were established 

in different parts of Nupeland by the Fulani in 

the nineteenth century, comprising (aside from 

Dendo’s New Nupe kingdom in Rabbah), the 

following: the kingdom of Lafiagi founded in 

1822; the kingdom of Agaie founded also in 

1822; the kingdom of Lapai founded in 1825; 

and the kingdom of Shonga founded in 1840]. 

He had also desired to ensure that the New 

Nupe kingdom became the greatest of these five 
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newly-established states in Nupeland, 
especially in terms of size and population.® 


(iii) | The need to, in line with the above objective, 


(i) 


utilise the raids for putting in place, 
especially in the conquered communities, the 
relevant structures and mechanisms for the 
collection of annual tributes from the diverse 
ethnic peoples and rulers of such 
communities. The main components of the 
tributes that were to be imposed and collected 
by the New Nupe kingdom during the 
period, have already been outlined and 
examined,’ although it would not be out of 
place to list the most notable of such items as 
follows: 

(a)  slaves,;® 


(b) food items of various types (especially 
corn, yams, beans, kolanuts, plantains, 
etc);? 


(c) | cowries, as local money, which were 
to be packaged and delivered in 
specially designed and crafted local 
bags;’° 


(d) domestic animals (such as goats, 
sheep, rams, etc); and _ birds 
(particularly cocks, ducks, etc)." 


Having examined some of the major purposes and targets, 
which the Nupe raids were designed to achieve in the period 
under review, and having indicated the sociopolitical conditions 
in Nupeland that warranted the embarkation on such military 
missions, let us now discuss the manner in which the raids were 


carried out. 


(i) The raids were centrally-organised, sponsored, 
approved and led personally by Masaba in Lade 
and by Usman Zaki in Rabbah. However, whenever 
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these two Fulani rulers were engaged in other state- 
related duties, their trusted war-captains, who 
commanded the respect, admiration, loyalty, co- 
operation and support of the entire troops, were 
appointed to assume the leadership of the raiding 
troops. 


The raids were conducted mostly during the dry 
seasons, when the terrains and climatic conditions 
in the southern Guinea savanna of the Akoko-Edo, 
indeed, Afenmailand, were generally conducive and 
highly supportive of such military operations.” 


The raids were sporadic and ruthless, encouraging 
the “smash and grab”’’ method of incursions, and 
of slave-catching and kidnapping. 


They were usually facilitated by the use of the 
cavalry soldiers, who fought on horse-back, 
although there were other soldiers, particularly the 
infantry men, and the archers, who also actively 
participated in the raids. Some of them utilised the 
effective, but relatively “cheap muskets”™ (as 
firearms), which were secured from a number of the 
European merchants on the Niger coast within 
Nupeland during the period. 


They were equally strengthened, through the 
sourcing of local logistical support, from some of 
the territories being raided. Such forms of support 
came in several ways, notably among which were 
through the procurement of iron weapons (to 
supplement their muskets, spears, swords, bows 
and arrows, etc), which were used for the prosecution 
of the raids. Indeéd, some of the said locally- 
produced iron weapons were usually supplied by 
certain blacksmithing communities in a number of 
the territories which the raiding troops from the New 
Nupe kingdom traversed during the period." 
Uneme Akpama and Uneme Nekhua oral traditions 
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on this subject, indicate that a number of the Uneme 
communities in Akoko-Edo served as suppliers of 
varieties of such locally-made iron weapons to the 
Nupe raiders during the period.’* The reasons for 
this decision to supply weapons to the Nupe raiders 
will be examined later. 


Intensification of the Raids on Akoko-Edo in the Period From 
1840 to 1849 

Two main factors were responsible for the intensification of the 
raids on Akoko-Edo, indeed, Afenmailand and other communities 
such as the Ebira, the Igala, the Ogori, the Magongo, the ‘O-kun’ 
Yoruba, and the Akoko-Yoruba), ’ who (like the ethnic peoples 
of Akoko-Edo), came under serious military incursions from 
Nupeland under the period after. The first major factor resulted 
from the escalation of the succession war that broke out (since 
1833), between Mallam Dendo’s sons, particularly between Usman 
Zaki and Masaba, who were the main contenders for the post of 
ruler of the New Nupe kingdom, after the death of Mallam Dendo. 
The sociopolitical conditions in Nupeland that had led to the 
escalation of this war in the 1840s, have already been examined 
elsewhere.’* The second major factor (which derived from the 
emergent escalation of the war under reference), was the sudden 
rise in the demand for slaves.!? Indeed, the demand for slaves 
became pronounced during the period more than ever before, 
due to the following reasons: 

(a) The increased determination and desperation by 
both Usman Zaki and Masaba to quickly secure 
success over one another, so as to urgently bring to 
an end, their emergent intra-dynastic crisis, and 
ensure the restoration of peace and stability in the 
New Nupe kingdom under the Fulani. The pressure 
on these two Fulani princes to urgently resolve the 
crisis, came from the Emir of Gwandu in his capacity 
as the ‘general overseer’ of the western axis of the 
Sokoto Caliphate, which encompassed, among other 
places, Nupeland, especially the earlier-listed five 
new emirates or states, which the Fulani founded in 
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the area as well as the new Ilorin emirate, which also 
emerged in the early nineteenth century, under the 
Fulani leadership.” It should be remembered that 
the Sokoto Caliphate (as a new ‘mega’-empire), 
which had resulted from the wars of conquest and 
territorial expansion fought in both central and 
northern Nigeria during the Sokoto Jihad of 1804 led 
by Shehu Uthman Dan Fodio, had, by 1833, become 
so large that it could not be effectively governed 
from one central administration. This explains why 
the caliphate was split into two broad administrative 
sections: one section was placed under the direct 
supervision and control of the Sultan of Sokoto (who 
also doubled as the overall head of the caliphate), 
while the other section was brought under the 
jurisdiction of the Emir of Gwandu, who had derived 
his roots from the family of Fodio based in Sokoto.” 
This was why the Emir of Gwandu was genuinely 
concerned about the need to ensure that peace, 
stability, law and order were restored to the New 
Nupe kingdom in the period under reference. 
Another major reason why the Emir of Gwandu 
strongly desired to ensure that the war between 
Usman Zaki and Masaba ended quickly, resulted 
from the fact of the trouble, which the indigenous 
Nupe princes from the Tsoede dynasty, started with 
the Fulani ruling elite in Nupeland, especially those 
from the dynasty of Mallam Dendo, whom they had 
accused of having usurped their royal power and 
indigenous authority in Nupeland.” The manner in 
which the Fulani under Mallam Dendo intervened 
in the conflict between the two rival Nupe princes 
from the Tsoede dynasty, and caused the escalation 
of the conflict have already been examined in some 
existing accounts. Thus, they played one against 
the other, diplomatically; weakened the two of them 
in the process, and forcefully took over power from 
them in c.1824 when the New Nupe kingdom based 
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in Rabbah was established. It was the realisation of 
such smart and clever moves made by the Fulani in 
exploiting the pre-existing crises to their advantage, 
and the determination to reverse the situation by 
up-rooting the dynasty of Mallam Dendo, and 
expelling all the Fulani leaders from Nupeland, that 
tended to bring the two rival Nupe princes together 
in the 1840s and 1850s. It was in a bid to ensure that 
the Nupe axis of the new Sokoto Caliphate was not 
lost to the indigenous Nupe princes, thatthe Enzr 
of Gwandu directed both Usman Zaki and Masaba 
to quickly resolve their lingering succession war, 
and collectively defend, uphold and maintain the 
Fulani control over the entire Nupe territory. Such 
was the situation on ground that made both Usman 
Zaki and Masaba to intensify their raids on Akoko- 
Edo, and on the other territories, earlier noted, in 
order to secure more captives to reinforce their 
respective private armies. It is clear, therefore, that 
the emergent slave reinforcement was needed by 
both Usman Zaki and Masaba not only to secure 
successes over one another in their lingering 
succession war, but also to check the new anti-Fulani 
offensive organised by the indigenous Nupe 
princes against them in the 1840s. 


(b) There was also the need to secure more slaves for 
servicing and strengthening diplomatic relations 
with Gwandu. Indeed, both Usman Zaki and 
Masaba had depended on their slave resources 
which they usually utilised as gifts for re-activating 
their “diplomatic” and “favour-seeking” duties to 
the Emir of Gwandu during the period.” Such duties 
were an effort to show respect-cum-absolute loyalty 
and allegiance to the Emir. 


Professor Michael Mason and this author have argued, in their 
separate studies, that Masaba in Lade (his capital), was ‘smarter’ 
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and ‘faster’ in using slaves and other inducive gift items (such as 
kolanuts, yams, goats, sheep, cocks and ducks), to ‘buy’ favour in 
Gwandu than Usman Zaki in Rabbah during the period. This 
was because he was more ambitious, and more desperate than 
Usman Zaki in the bid for the rulership of the New Nupe 
kingdom.” Little wonder, therefore, that “he successfully 
supplanted Usman Zaki through the help of Halilu, the Emir of 
Gwandu, and became the Fulani ruler of the New Nupe kingdom 
in 1845."*° Even after his victory over Usman Zaki in 1845, Masaba 
had continued to sponsor raids on Akoko-Edo and, indeed, the 
entire Afenmailand, and against various other groups and 
communities earlier noted above. The following passage 
illustrates the point: 


It was only in 1850 when Masaba’s war-commander, Umaru 
Bahaushe [of Borno descent], revolted against him and 
collaborated with the indigenous Nupe leaders to send him out 
of Nupeland that sporadic raids on the ...[Akoko-Edo]... 
Etsako... [and other Afenmai communities] by the Nupe 
followers and soldiers of Masaba, were reduced or stopped.” 


The reasons for Bahaushe’s revolt against the Fulani, especially 
his ambition to establish a Borno dynasty to replace the Fulani’s, 
in the New Nupe kingdom; and how the Emir of Gwandu sent the 
caliphate army under Umaru Majigi (Mallam.Dendo’s son, and 
the younger brother of both Usman Zaki and Masaba), to ensure 
Bahaushe’s defeat in 1857, have already been examined in some 
existing works.* What needs emphasising here is that the year 
1857, saw the Fulani united in victory in Bida, which became the 
new capital of the New Nupe kingdom, under the dynasty of 
Mallam Dendo. Indeed: 


This era had also witnessed the successful mediation by Gwandu 
in Fulani’s internal wranglings in Nupeland which led to the 
emergence of a durable and regularized system of succession by 
Dendo’s descendants in Bida. This was how Usman Zaki was 
elected [being Dendo’s eldest son and Masaba’s senior] and 
installed as the first Fulani Etsu Nupe in Bida and head of the 
new government of ‘national’ unity, which had included 
Masaba as the Sarkin Fulani, Umaru Majigi [Masaba’s younger 
brother]” as the Yerima, etc, in 1857. 
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Thus, with this unified political and constitutional structure, 
the New Nupe kingdom embarked on further territorial 
expansion in its drive for enhanced economic prosperity and 
military supremacy in Nupeland, and in neighbouring districts. 
This was how Usman Zaki launched the New Nupe kingdom in 
Bida into its accentuated career as the most volatile, most 
ambitious, expansionist and imperialistic state in what is now 
central Nigeria from 1857 onwards. One of the end-results was 
the Nupe invasion of Akoko-Edo and other Afenmai communities 
in 1860. 

Before we examine the issue of the Nupe wars of expansion 
in Akoko-Edo in 1860, a quick discussion of the nature of the 
effects, which their raids of Akoko-Edo, had on Uneme 
communities in the area in the 1830s and 1840s is apposite. 


The Effects of the Nupe Raids of Akoko-Edo on the Uneme 
Cultural Institutions in the Area in the 1830s and 1840s 


THE IMPACT ON THE UNEME SOCIOPOLITICAL CULTURE DURING THE 
PERIOD 
All our informants in the six component Uneme communities in 
Akoko-Edo were usually quick to point out (with pride), that none 
of their indigenous sociopolitical cultural institutions suffered 
adverse effects, resulting from the impact of the Fulani-led Nu pe 
raids on Akoko-Edo in the period under review." The main reason 
(which was apparently the source of their pride), had to do with 
the fact that none of the series of the raids on Akoko-Edo advanced 
into Uneme communities in the area.” This development could 
be appreciated when compared with the situation in the non- 
Uneme communities in Akoko-Edo, most of which suffered 
serious harassment, intimidation, enslavement and economic 
exploitation, in the course of the Nupe raids on their villages and 
towns during the period.* Three factors were responsible for such 
relative security and safety, which the Uneme people enjoyed, at 
that time. These were: 
(i) The factor of the status of the Uneme, as producers 
of iron weapons of war, the early realisation by the 
Nupe raiders of this fact, and their decision to stay- 
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(ii) 


(iii) 
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clear of Uneme communities in order to avoid their 
reprisal.“ Indeed, they secured the information 
about Uneme’s specialisation in blacksmithing and 
especially concerning their versatility in the 
production of assorted types of deadly iron weapons 
of war from the Okene area, where they had earlier 
encountered stiff resistance to their military 
operations.” The role which the combined efforts 
of both the Uneme blacksmiths in Okene and those 
of the Ebira in the area played in the mass 
production of iron weapons, especially the poisoned 
arrows, with which the Nupe raiders were humbled, 
repelled and disgraced out of Okene during the 
period, has already been well documented® and, 
therefore, needs no repetition here. The information, 
which the Nupe received on the existence of Uneme 
communities in Akoko-Edo, cautioned, warned and 
advised them to avoid attacking the Uneme, who 
were described to be as strong (if not stronger, 
militarily), than their fellow kinsmen in the Okene 
area, whose sterling qualities of warfare, have 
already been noted earlier.*” 

The related factor of the decision by the Nupe to 
make friends with the Uneme (when they arrived in 
the Akoko-Edo area in the course of their continuing 
southward raids on their neighbours). They had 
hoped to benefit from this friendship, some strategic 
and logistical support and co-operation from the 
Uneme, whom they were to depend upon both for 
supply of iron weapons (to strengthen their attack 
on other communities), and for the repair and 
technical maintenance of their old weapons, which 
they brought from Nupeland.* 

The factor of the reciprocal respect, which the Uneme 
in Akoko-Edo diplomatically demonstrated 
towards the Nupe raiders during the period, and 
which helped to raise their morale, self-esteem, and 
level of confidence, thus, enhancing their friendly 
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contacts and co-operation with the people and 
leaders of Uneme communities in the area.” In 
addition to this, was the fact of the generous gifts, 
which a number of the Uneme leaders and rulers in 
Akoko-Edo, gave to the Nupe raiders, whose 
commanders were usually specially invited, and 
warmly received at the outskirts of Uneme villages 
and towns by Uneme leaders, for exchange of gifts 
and pleasantries.*° Notable among such gift items 
were slaves of non-Uneme origins, cocks, ducks, 
goats, etc.** It should be emphasised that some of 
the Nupe war-commanders had also reciprocated 
such gestures by making similar gift presentations 
(comprising mostly slaves), to a number of the 
Uneme leaders and rulers during the period. 


It must be admitted, however, that in spite of such forms of 
co-operation and peaceful relationship that existed between the 
Nupe raiders and Uneme communities in Akoko-Edo during the 
period, a number of the Uneme people silently nursed the fear 
that some of the Nupe soldiers may turn round to attack their 
communities. It is, in fact, natural and psychological to have 
harboured such distrustful feelings, since the events under 
reference took place in times of instability, when anything could 
happen, including reneging on earlier treaties and agreements 
on military collaboration and co-operation, between raiding 
soldiers and the communities in the areas being attacked. 
Moreover, the Nupe troops were mostly “soldiers of fortune,” 
who, like their counterparts elsewhere, were usually more 
concerned with their personal selfish economic and sociopolitical 
interests, as well as the preservation and advancement of same, 
than anything else. 

It was in the light of the above, that some members of-certain 
Uneme families were reported to have moved out of their 
respective communities during the period to take refuge at the 
top of some nearby hills and rocks. They were said to have 
stayed away in such hide-outs up to the end of the nineteenth 
century. Indeed, it was during the early part of the twentieth 
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century when the British had established effective control over 
the entire area now knownasN igeria, that a large number of such 
Uneme people came down from the top of the hills and rocks to 
re-unite with other members of their respective families in the 
affected communities.“7. Two examples of such Uneme 
communities are Aki-Osu and Uneme Erhurun.# 

Overall, this negative sociopolitical change did not cause 
phenomenal distruption and dislocation of the affected family 
units. Nor did it culminate in total disorganisation and dis- 
orientation of the affected Uneme villages and towns. 


THE IMPACT ON THE UNEME TECHNOECONOMIC CULTURE DURING 
THE PERIOD 

The Nupe raids on Akoko-Edo had a positive impact on the 
technoeconomic cultural institutions of Uneme communities in 
the area. The first of such institutions that was favourably affected, 
was their iron technology, especially their defence industry, which 
had (like in the era of Benin raids on Akoko-Edo), witnessed 
enhanced growth and development, due to increases in the 
production of iron weapons to meet both local and external 
demands for the products. While the local demand was 
accentuated by the pressure which was put on Uneme blacksmiths 
by the leaders and rulers of their communities to step up 
production levels and boost the circulation of the weapons to 
strengthen internal security and ensure the protection of lives and 
property. The external demand was influenced by similar 
pressures on Uneme blacksmiths, but from outside Uneme 
communities. Such external pressures came from two major 
sources: (a) from the Nupe raiders who relied and depended on 
Uneme blacksmiths for replenishment of their mobile armoury, 
and for the repair and re-activation of some of their iron weapons 
that developed technical faults in the course of raids; and (b) from 
some non-Uneme people within and outside Akoko-Edo, who, 
as usual, looked up to Uneme blacksmiths in the area for supply 
of the iron weapons, which they used in fortifying their defence 
and strengthening their resistance to the Nupe raiders.*°. 
Numerous examples of such non-Uneme communities within and 
outside Akoko-Edo have already been cited in chapter eight. The 
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point to stress, however, is that the N upe raids on Akoko-Edo 
(like the earlier raids that came from Benin), while they caused 
tension, confusion, uncertainty and instability on the sociopolitical 
scenes in Uneme communities, created, paradoxically, 
opportunities for further promotion, development and expansion 
of the iron technological base of the Uneme, especially through 
the continuing development of their defence industry in Akoko- 
Edo in the 1830s and 1840s. 

The second major technoeconomic cultural institution of the 
Uneme in Akoko-Edo that had (like their defence industry), 
received an added boost in the era of the Nupe raids, was their 
domestic and external trade in iron weapons. The reasons why 
such trading activities of the people blossomed, the ways in which 
they were managed, and the nature of the impact which they had 
on the overall growth and development of Uneme society in 
Akoko-Edo during the period, need no reiteration, since similar 
issues have already been discussed and analysed earlier. 


The Nupe Invasion of Akoko-Edo and Its Impact on Uneme 
Communities in the Area (1860 - 1897) 

We begin the discussion here by correcting one erroneous 
impression contained in the works of some previous writers and 
scholars concerning the main thrust of the Nupe invasion of Akoko- 
Edo and other Afenmai communities in the period indicated.:The 
impression, as noted elsewhere, has been to the effect that the 
invasion was religiously-motivated by the desire of the Nupe to 
introduce and spread Islam in Afenmailand (including Akoko- 
Edo), in the 1860s and 1890s. Three examples of the scholars in 
whose works this position was established are: Professor Mason, 
who described the invasion as a southward exterision of the Sokoto 
Jihad, which Shehu Uthman Dan Fodio had begun in 1804;* Dr. 
Bradbury, who shared this view;”” and Professor Obaro Ikime, 
who asserted that “the Nupe [under their Fulani leadership in 
Bida] in seeking to carry the Jihad to the South [i.e., the present 
southern Nigeria], mounted a number of attacks on areas subject 
to Benin’s [external] control [especially the territories of Akoko- 
Edo, Etsako and Owan in Afenmailand]*. The correct position 
is that the invasion was inspired largely by sociopolitical and 
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economic motives.” The following passage provides an eloquent 
testimony to the point being stressed: 


In fact, the war [i.e., the invasion] was predicated on the politics 
and economics of colonialism and imperialism. It certainly was 
not a Jihad (holy war). ..[Indeed], the composition and structure 
of the ....army, as well as the [main] objectives of the fighting 
New Nupe Kingdom, all of which have already been examined, 
show that the invasion or war was not encouraged by the desire 
to introduce Islam into... Afenmailand [including Akoko-Edo] 
in the nineteenth century. In fact, the Nupe army under the Fulani 
leadership in Bida, that had invaded...[Akoko-Edo and other 
Afenmai communities] in 1860, was not an Army of Allah. Nor 
was it administered by any laid down “pan-Islamic principle 


or practice”. 


One major objective of the invasion, which has to be 
emphasised, concerns the issue of colonialism. This had meant 
that the war was not just aimed at extending and expanding the 
spheres of influence of the New Nupe kingdom, but was directed 
at capturing and occupying the annexed communities for the 
purpose of establishing Nupe’s colonial authorities in the 
territories. This factor of colonialism in most of the wars of 
aggressive expansion fought by the New Nupe kingdom in the 
1860s and 1890s, has often been ignored in previous studies by 
other scholars.*! Indeed, rather than emphasise the drive towards 
colonisation, most of the scholars have usually interpreted the 
situation to mean that the New Nupe kingdom was pursuing 
imperialist ambitions in most of the territories or communities 
which it attacked or invaded during the period.” Yet, as earlier 
noted, there is a difference between “imperialism” and 
“colonialism” in the context of Nigerian or African historiography 
in the period indicated. Some examples of the striking differences 
and similarities between these two inter-related concepts and 
events in Nigerian and African historigraphy, have already been 
discussed in chapter eight. Therein, it was pointed out that the 
imperial period in pre-European Nigerian or African societies 
began with the transformations of a number of the major 
centralised states from their hitherto statuses as “tribal” or small- 
scale kingdoms to highly centralised empires. Among the 
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examples cited were those of the ancient kingdom of Benin, which 
transformed to the empire of Benin from about the fifteenth century 
onwards; the ancient kingdom of Oyo, which similarly 
transformed to the empire of Oyo, at about the same period; the 
ancient kingdom of Dahomey, as well as that of Asante, which 
equally transformed to major empires. Similar examples of certain 
European states which witnessed such transformations to empires 
from their hitherto positions as kingdoms in about the same 
period, have also been noted. Also pointed out, was the manner 
in which a number of such emergent European empires began to 
evolve and pursue colonial policies, especially in Africa, in the 
second half of the nineteenth century. How such moves had 
yielded dividends, particularly in the latter part of the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries, when several of such European 
states succeeded in establishing their colonies in different parts 
of present-day Nigeria and Africa over which they maintained 
their colonial rule till the era of the nationalist movements, 
decolonisation and attainment of independence from European 
rule, have both been noted in this book and treated extensively in 
the works of some other historians.” 

The point, is that the New Nupe kingdom in Bida was among 
a number of the other indigenous Nigerian and African states of 
the pre-European era, that had (like some of their counterparts in 
Europe, such as Britain, France and Belgium), witnessed another 
pattern of transformation, which saw the Nupe state, for instance, 
adopt a colonial policy in the period from 1860 to 1897. This was 
when it invaded a number of the communities in Akoko-Edo and 
others, already indicated. Among the non-Akoko-Edo or non- 
Afenmai communities that also witnessed such radical political 
transformations introduced by the Nupe, and which equally 
changed from being an imperialised people to colonised polities, 
under the Nupe before 1897, include the Akoko-Yoruba 
communities of Arigidi, Ikare, etc;* whose day to day governance, 
like those of the affected communities in Akoko-Edo Afenmai, 
came (as will be shown later), to be directly monitored and 
supervised from Bida up to 1897. 

It was Masaba, Usman Zaki’s successor, who became the 
second Fulani Etsu Nupe in 1859, that evolved and developed the 
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emergent colonial policy for the New Nupe state in Bida in the 
period noted. It was he, indeed, who ordered the invasion and 
colonisation of Akoko-Edo, among other areas in Afenmailand, 
and other territories. However, the extent to which the emergent 
Nupe colonialism in Akoko-Edo affected Uneme communities in 
the area will be examined straightaway. 


THE EFFECTS OF THE INVASION ON THE UNEME SOCIOPOLITICAL 
CULTURE IN AKOKO-EDO BEFORE 1897 
It is necessary to point out that none of the six component Uneme 
villages and towns in Akoko-Edo was attacked, or captured by 
the Nupe troops during their invasion of the territory in the 1860s 
and 1870s. The reasons are similar to those earlier given, which 
accounted for the inability to carry out Nupe raids on the same 
communities in the period before the invasion of the 1860s and 
1870s. Consequently, none of the Uneme communities emerged 
as a Nupe colony in Akoko-Edo during the period. This, of course, 
meant that, unlike in some other communities in which the N upe 
invaders selected from among the loyal natives, certain men of 
outstanding qualities, who were appointed to serve as 
representatives of the Fulani Etsu Nupe in such areas, and as heads 
of the new Nupe colonial regimes established in the communities; 
among the Uneme people in Akoko-Edo, none of their leaders 
was so appointed to such new rulership positions from the early 
1860s up to the end of the Nupe administration of Akoko-Edo in 
the nineteenth century.°° In essence, the government of each of 
the component Uneme villages and towns in Akoko-Edo: was 
carried on, as was the case, in the period before the N upe invasion 
of the territory. It was after the demise of Nupe colonialism in 
Akoko-Edo, especially during and after British rule in the area in 
the twentieth century, that certain sociopolitical titles of Nupe 
and Hausa origins, which came into being during the Nupe era, 
were adopted and incorporated into the pre-existing structures 
of some Uneme communities. Such alien titles were adopted for 
the following reasons, namely: 
(a) to imitate the Nupe in utilising the said titles for 
strengthening governance in the affected Uneme 
communities;>” : 
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(b)  touse them for reinforcing and enhancing the image, 
respectability and viability of the Uneme indigenous 
political structures into which the new titles were 
incorporated during the period; etc.® 


Three examples of such alien titles found popular among 
some of the leaders and rulers of Uneme Nekhua, for instance, 
were: 

(i) Zaki - An appellation or praise-slogan used for the 
ruler of the community. 


(ii)  Daudu- Utilised by certain leading members of the 
Council of Elders. 


(iii) | Dania - The same as (ii) above. 


It is significant that these alien appellations and titles 
peacefully existed side by side with the indigenous Uneme types. 
Among such indigenous Uneme titles are: Odion-Uneme, Ivuiru 
and Ezigere. 

Another notable impact, which the Nupe invasion of Akoko- 
Edo had on aspects of the people’s sociopolitical culture, concerns 
the institution of personal names of some Uneme men and women. 
Like the new appellations and titles noted above, new forms of 
Nupe, Hausa and Fulani names surfaced in some Uneme 
communities in Akoko-Edo, especially in the period after the end 
of Nupe rule in the area. While some of the names derived from 
the titles of a number of the Nupe, Hausa and Fulani officials of 
the colonising government of the New Nupe kingdom in Bida 
who had worked in different parts of Akoko-Edo or Afenmailand 
(where they attained fame and popularity), others were secured 
from, or based on, the personal names of some of the war-captains 
who emerged as war-heroes during the Nupe invasion of the 
territory. Examples of such names, which have continued to 
flourish, especially among the Uneme Aki-Osu, Uneme Akpama 
and Uneme Nekhua communities, are: 

(i) Yana 
Gi) = Lerama 
(iu) = Dania. 
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(iv)  Okpetu 
(v) Tomo, etc, all borne by Uneme men.“ 

One example of such new names adopted by some of the 
Uneme women in Akoko-Edo is Gitvamata.“ Ironically, however, 
it was discovered, during our fieldwork, that most of those who 
gave such names to their children, as well as those who bore the 
names, had no knowledge about the contextual meaning and 
cultural significance of the names from the world-views of the 
Nupe, Hausa and Fulani through whose influence the names 
spread to Akoko-Edo or Afenmailand.” But, this did not 
adversely affect the value and importance, which the people have 
continued to attach to such alien names. Moreover, the emergence 
and development of the names neither caused the devaluation of 
the Uneme indigenous types, nor led to their obliteration. Indeed, 
like the alien titles mentioned above, these new forms of the Nupe, 
Hausa, Fulani names have since their adoption and assimilation, 
been existing side by side with the Uneme indigenous types ina 
positively complementary manner. 

Next, is Islam. Like the new titles and names which we have 
Just examined, the religion of Islam, arrived in Akoko-Edo and 
other communities conquered by the Nupe troops, through the 
impact of the Muslim soldiers, administrators, emissaries, etc, who 
came from Bida and interacted with the ethnic peoples of such 
communities in the second half of the nineteenth century. 
However, none of the persons in Uneme communities and, indeed, 
elsewhere in Akoko-Edo, converted to the new religion during 
the era of Nupe rule from 1860 to 1897. The reasons have already 
been examined in some existing accounts.“ Besides, like the new 
Nupe, Hausa, Fulani titles and names, Islam, as a religion, was 
embraced by a number of the Uneme people in Akoko-Edo only 
during and after British rule in the area in the twentieth century. 
The reasons have also been discussed in the accounts to which 
reference has earlier been made. 


THE EFFECTS OF NUPE INVASION ON THE UNEME TECHNOECONOMIC 
CULTURE IN AKOKO-EDO BEFORE 1897 

The effects which the Nupe invasion had on the technoeconomic 
cultural institutions of the Uneme in Akoko-Edo, were of positive 
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nature, and they were similar to those that resulted from the 
impact of the Nupe slave raids of the early 1830s and 1840s. Thus, 
for instance, the invasion, like the raids, generated so much tension, 
pressures, uncertainty and general sense of insecurity, especially 
among the non-Uneme communities in Akoko-Edo and in 
neighbouring territories, that most of the people and their leaders, 
were compelled by such feelings of insecurity to obtain weapons 
of war from Uneme blacksmiths for use in reinforcing their internal 
security and defence against the Nupe invaders. Similar increases 
in demand for Uneme’s iron weapons came from the Nupe 
soldiers, whose war-commanders had, entered into (and 
maintained) what could be described as a treaty of friendship and 
collaboration with Uneme leaders and rulers in Akoko-Edo aimed 
at protecting and advancing their common interests and prosperity 
in the territory. It would be remembered that this treaty came 
into being from the era of the Nupe slave raids of the 1830s and 
1840s.° The emergent increases in the demand for the Uneme 
iron weapons not only encouraged the increased production and 
supply of the implements, but also witnessed the ever-increasing 
expansion of the defence industrial sub-sector of Uneme 
communities in Akoko-Edo in the nineteenth century. Needless 
to reiterate the nature of the positive impact which the above 
situation had on both the internal and external trade of the Uneme, 
especially with regard to the distribution, exchange and marketing 
of the iron weapons in Akoko-Edo during the period. 

[ronically, however, not all the neighbours of the Uneme who 
had access to such weapons in Akoko-Edo effectively used them 
for checking the Nupe incursions into their communities. This 
was due partly to the factor of low morale and lack of confidence 
to face the tough and mean-looking Nupe soldiers, especially their 
cavalry men, whose reputation for fast-movement, including their 
notoriety for merciless up-rooting of obstacles in their ways, have 
been noted above; and partly due to their possession of stronger 
fire-power than the communities they were attacking in Akoko- 
Edo.® It would be remembered that these N upe soldiers, apart 
from their utilisation of some European firearms which they 
secured in Nupeland before their invasion of Akoko-Edo, also 
made use of locally-manufactured weapons produced not only 
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by Nupe blacksmiths in Bida,’” but also by both Ebira and Uneme 
blacksmiths based in the Okene area, as well as their counterparts 
in Uneme communities in Akoko-Edo. 

Such was the intimidating military profiles and capabilities 
of the Nupe forces that a number of the neighbours of the Uneme 
in Akoko-Edo fled their homes on the approach of the Nupe 
soldiers in order to avoid emasculation and destruction. Indeed, 
while some of the people moved out of their communities to settle 
on the outskirts of certain Uneme villages and towns whose 
physical protection they sought and secured, others fled to take 
refuge at the top of the Akoko-Edo rocks and hills. The following 
were among the non-Uneme groups that were said to have moved, 
for instance, to take refuge near the Uneme community of Ekpedo 
in Akoko-Edo during the period: the Ekpe, the Ibillo, the Bekuma, 
the Ogori and the Magongo.* There were a number of others, 
who did neither flee towards Uneme Ekpedo nor migrate towards 
any of the other component Uneme communities in Akoko-Edo 
to take refuge, but who solicited Uneme’s intervention to avert 
the Nupe invasion of their territories. Among such groups were 
the Ososo and the Ojah, who were reported to have requested for 
protection from the Uneme in Ekpedo.” Although our informants 
in Uneme Ekpedo were happy and proud that their communities 
rendered the said assistance to the groups concerned,” It is clear 
that the action of the leaders of the community at that time 
contradicted aspects of the terms of the treaty of friendship and 
collaboration, which was concluded between Uneme communities 
in Akoko-Edo and the fighting Nupe war-captains in that territory. 
Indeed, the affected part of the treaty discouraged the Uneme 
people from shielding neighbouring villages and towns being 
attacked by the Nupe forces during the period. The point is that 
Uneme Ekpedo, like all the other component Uneme communities 
in Akoko-Edo at that time, was under some sort of obligation not 
to openly support or shield neighbouring non-Uneme villages 
and towns from raids and invasion by the Nupe. It is clear, 
therefore, that while the Uneme Ekpedo people and, indeed, the 
other Uneme communities had, like all producers of weapons of 
war, attempted to diplomatically engage in silent or secret sales 
and supply of weapons to all parties involved in the crises in 
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order to optimise production, expand their defence industry, and 
maximise profits, they, at the same time, tried not to openly go 
against any of the parties, particularly those who were their 
immediate neighbours in Akoko-Edo. This, of course, explains 
why they responded favourably to the requests for assistance and 
protection that came from some neighbouring groups, including 
those mentioned above. 

Another point to critically examine, is the issue of some non- 
Uneme people in Akoko-Edo that were reported to have fled to 
hide at the top of nearby rocks and hills in order to avoid capture, 
enslavement or colonisation. While it is true that most of such 
people had succeeded in staying safe in their respective hide-out 
positions at the top of the rocks or hills, they, in the process, made 
it relatively easy for the Nupe troops to literally walk into their 
deserted villages and towns unchallenged.” 

However, not all the non-Uneme communities in Akoko-Edo 
were defeated by the Nupe. One example of those that 
successfully resisted the military power of the N upe at that time, 
was Somorika, situated in a hilly position in Akoko-Edo. The 
following passage explains the nature of the strategies, which the 
Somorika people adopted during the period, and which enabled 
them to frustrate, discourage and prevent the Nupe from invading 
their community: 


This village, like Oka in neighbouring Akoko-Yoruba country, 
took advantage of its peculiar geographical situation to prevent 
the quick-moving Nupe cavalry from climbing to the top of their 
hills. Like the Oka people, they had collected heavy rocks, which 
they rolled down from the top of the Somorika hills on the 
invading Nupe forces, many of whom lost their lives. They had 
also utilised iron weapons... for strengthening their defence 
against the Nupe troops. This was how they [i.e., the Nupe] had 
their plans of invading Somorika in the early 1860s abandoned.” 


It is significant that the Nupe, in spite of their victories over 
their conquered communities in Akoko-Edo, were unable to 
establish their sociopolitical structures and institutions for 
carrying out their desired colonial rule over the communities.” 
One reason was that most of the conquered villages and towns 
were deserted by their inhabitants, who fled to take refuge at the 
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top of the rocks and hills in Akoko-Edo. This way, the people 
technically rendered such communities ungovernable, since there 
were virtually no persons in the villages and towns to administer 
and colonise. 

Just as they failed in their ambition to establish colonial 
regimes in the non-Uneme communities under reference; so they 
failed to colonise Uneme villages and towns in the territory during 
the period. In short, Nupe’s idea and plan of imposing their rule 
over the Uneme quickly petered out as soon as they discovered 
that the Uneme were a hard nut to crack. 

We would find out in the next chapter whether the Uneme in 
Etsako were, like their counterparts in Akoko-Edo, able to avoid 
Nupe raids, invasion and colonisation of their domains during 
the period, which has just been examined. 
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CHAPTER 11 


Nupe Raids and Invasion of Etsako 
and their Cultural Effects on 
Uneme Communities in the Area 
(1830 A.D. - 1897 A.D.) 


Introduction 

his chapter, like the preceding one, focuses on the nature of 

the institutional changes, adaptations and continuities, which 
took place in aspects of the cultural structures of Uneme 
communities in the Etsako Central area, resulting from the impact 
of the Nupe raids and invasion of the entire Etsakoland in the 
period from about 1830, through the 1860s, to 1897. The pattern 
of presentation and analysis adopted in this chapter follows the 
model utilised for our treatment of similar issues and events in 
the preceding chapter. 

We begin this discussion, therefore, with the issue of the Nupe 
raids of Etsakoland, emphasising their effects on the cultural 
institutions of Oghomeze (Imiava), where all the Uneme people 
in Etsako were based up to the time of the attack in about the 
early 1830s and 1840s. 


The Raids on Uneme Oghomeze (Imiava) in the Etsako Central 
Area in the 1830s and 1840s 
There are two sides to this issue. These are: (i) the aspect dealing 
with the Nupe raids on Etsakoland; and (ii) the part concerning 
the effects of the raids on the Uneme people based in Oghomeze 
(Imiava). 

Most of the issues connected with (i) above, have been 
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examined in an earlier work by this author.' The emphasis was 
on the following, namely: the causes of the Nupe raids on Etsako, 
the conditions in Nupeland that encouraged the emergence of 
the raids; the situation in Etsakoland before the raids, the wavs 
and manner in which the raids were organised; the nature of the 
successes secured by the sponsors and beneficiaries of the raids; 
the failures experienced in certain cases during the raids; the 
factors which were responsible for both the successes and failures 
of the raids; as well as other crucial factors, especially those which 
led to the intensification of the raids and their eventual culmination 
in full-scale military invasion, annexation and colonisation of the 
entire Etsako territory and several allied communities in 
Afenmailand by the Nupe in the 1860s and 1890s. 

In the light of the above, therefore, we should proceed to 
discuss the second phase of the issue, which concerns the cultural 
impact of the raids on the Uneme people during the period. 


The Effects of Nupe Raids of Etsakoland on the Uneme Cultural 
Institutions in Oghomeze (Imiava) During the Period 

It has already been stated that Oghomeze (Imiava) was the only 
community in Etsakoland in which all the Uneme people in that 
territory settled in the period before and during the Nupe raids 
of the 1830s and 1840s. The manner in which this communi ty was 
founded by a branch of the migrant Uneme in about the late 1390s, 
has been explained in chapter six. Equally shown in that part of 
the work, is the fact of the depletion of Oghomeze (Imiava) in the 
nineteenth century, which was attributed to the negative effects 
of the impact of the Nupe raids on the community in the period 
indicated. One major reason was given for the decision by the 
Nupe raiders to ravage Uneme Oghomeze (Imiava). This was 
their desperate bid to secure ca ptives from that settlement, and 
from other parts of Etsako, indeed, Afenmailand and elsewhere, 
to urgently meet the purposes which such slaves were to serve 
during the period. Certain conditions or forces in the New Ny pe 
kingdom at that time, precipitated and aggravated the 
Intensification of the raids not only on Uneme Oghomeze (Imiava), 
but also on other communities, which also suffered such attacks 
during the period. The nature of such conditions has been a nalysed 
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in chapter ten, although it needs emphasising that the radical 
character of the personality of Masaba accentuated the situation. 
For, as earlier indicated, Masaba, apart from his being the most- 
ambitious and most-desperate of the two most prominent sponsors 
of slave raids in the New Nupe Kingdom at that time, was the 
most-ruthless. Indeed, most of the raids carried out against the 
Etsako (including the Uneme in the area), as well as those directed 
against other communities in the larger area of Afenmailand 
during the period, were ordered by Masaba. Little wonder, 
therefore, that the attacks were often ruthless, mean, and very 
destructive. In fact, they were usually more ferocious, if the 
community being attacked, attempted to put up a stiff resistance 
similar to the type demonstrated by the Uneme in Oghomeze 
(Imiava). The following, however, were the reasons why the 
people put forward such resistance: 


(a) They were an iron-working and processing people, 
concentrating on expanding and developing, 
particularly, the defence industrial sub-sector of 
their economy, especially from the era of Benin 
imperialism in Etsako. This mode of concentration 
on the production of iron weapons was enhanced 
during the period of the Nupe in the early 
nineteenth century. Indeed, not only had the people 
stock-piled such weapons in preparation for their 
eventual utilisation for aggressive defence of their 
community against external attackers, they also 
continued to be the main suppliers of weapons to 
most of their neighbours in Etsako territory, among 
other places, at that time. It is clear from the 
foregoing, therefore, that the Uneme people in 
Oghomeze (Imiava) were ready to stiffly resist any 
attack on their community by any aggressor, 
including the Nupe. 


(b)  Closely-related to the above, was the fact that the 
people were determined not to submit cheaply to 
Masaba’‘s harassment and intimidation, let alone 
accept his slaving imperialist imposition.’ 
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Why then, did Uneme Oghomeze (Imiava) capitulate when it 
came under heavy attack by the Nupe troops from Masaba’s 
camp? Asked indirectly, what factors facilitated the Nupe’s victory 
over Uneme Oghomeze (Imiava)? Three factors could be adduced. 
First, was the nature of the strategy and tactics, which the N upe 
war-captains adopted, and which ensured that the most 
experienced and most efficient of their cavalry men, who rode 
some of their fastest-moving horses, were mobilised and deployed 
to attack Uneme Oghomeze (Imiava). Moreover, the attack was 
carried out at a time when the people least expected it. The aim 
was to take them by surprise. They seemed to have adopted this 
strategy because they were convinced that the conventional 
method of face-to-face attack,’ which was a common feature of 
warfare in pre-colonial West Africa, would not give them their 
desired results in the war targeted at a weapon-producing 
community such as Uneme Oghomeze (Imiava). Mr. M. Laird 
and R. A. C. Oldfield (who were in N upeland during the raids on 
neighbouring territories), described the new military strategy to 
which reference has been made above: 


... [The new military style adopted by the Nupe forces during 
this period, saw them]... travel very quickly, taking the 
unsuspecting inhabitants [of their target-communities] by 
surprise... They seldom failed in capturing [not only the 
communities being attacked, but also] hundreds ... [of captives 


or slaves during the process]. 


Second, they (the Nupe troops) were as heavily armed as the 
Uneme people in Oghomeze (Imiava) during the period. It would 
be remembered that, quite apart from the weapons, which they 
brought from their home-territory, and which included what has 
earlier been described in this work as the “cheap muskets,” they 
also succeeded in entering into a military alliance with the Uneme 
comununities in Akoko-Edo. This led to their having to secure 
adequate supplv of assorted types of local iron weapons used for 
their series of raids on Akoko-Edo and Etsako. They deployed 
all such mixed brands of weapons on the inhabitants of Uneme 
Oghomeze (Imiava), culminating in widespread killing, 
destruction and desertion of the community. 
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Third, there was no intervention in support of, and in 
solidarity with, the Uneme in Oghomeze (Imiava) from 
neighbouring non-Uneme communities during the raids. Several 
factors may have been responsible for this, two of which include: 

(1) strains in relations between the Uneme and some of 
their neighbours in the period before the raids, and 
which situation may have encouraged the 
communities concerned to feel indifferent to the 
calamity that befell Uneme Oghomeze (Imiava) 
during the external attack on the community; 


(ii) fear of being classified as collaborators against the 
| Nupe soldiers, and the possibility of receiving 
| heavy punishment for such ‘complicity’ .’ 


A discussion on the effects of the raids on the Uneme 
sociopolitical culture in Oghomeze (Imiava) is appropriate here. 


THE IMPACT OF THE RAIDS ON THE UNEME SOCIOPOLITICAL 
CULTURE IN OGHOMEZE (IMIAV A) DURING THE PERIOD 


The Impact on the Uneme Family System in Oghomeze (Imiava) 

One of the major negative effects of the Nupe raids on Uneme 
Oghomeze (Imiava), was the disruption and dislocation of the 
foundations and stability of the Uneme family system. Not only 
was every family unit disorganised, each of them lost some 
members to the war. This was aside from those who sustained 
serious injuries in the course of their fleeing into the bush to avoid 
being slain or captured by the N upe soldiers. A number of the 
families also lost some of their members who were taken as 
captives and sent to Nupeland for detention and enslavement. 


The Impact on the Component Uneme Quarters and Kindreds in Oghomeze (Imiava) 
Like the family units, all the component quarters and kindreds, 
established in Uneme Oghomeze (Imiava) since about the late 
1390s were disorganised and deserted, due to the negative impact 
of the raids on the settlement. Although many of those who 
escaped from the community later came back to re-build their 
quarters and kindreds, and re-united with their kith and kins who 
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did not flee the area, things were never the same again. However, 
the number of the kindreds resuscitated, has earlier been indicated 
in chapter six. 


The Impact on the Uneme Age-Grades in Oghomeze (Imiava) 

Like the institutions of the family, quarters and kindreds, the 
people's age-grades, similarly witnessed large-scale disruption 
and dismemberment. In fact, all those who escaped from the 
settlement during the attack, were members of the various age- 
sets of the Uneme age-grades. During the raids, all activities 
(including the ceremonies) connected with the age-grades, were 
suspended. It was after the restoration and consolidation of peace 
in the community that such activities were revived. 


The Impact on the Uneme Marriage System in Oghomeze (Imiava) 

This institution was also adversely affected by the negative effects 
of the raids on Oghomeze (Imiava). For instance, all the marriages 
that were scheduled to hold during the period were suspended, 
due to the general state of insecurity generated by the impact of 
the raids. This situation continued till the period when relative 
peace and stability returned to Oghomeze (Imiava). 


The Impact on Uneme Names in Oghomeze (Imiava) 

This institution did not suffer any set back because all the Uneme 
men, women and children retained their personal names, even at 
the heat of the raids, and in the process of fleeing the settlement. 
This, of course, meant that they did not adopt the names of some 
of the Nupe, Hausa and Fulani soldiers and their war- 
commanders, who attacked Oghomeze (Imiava). As was the case 
among some of the Uneme people in Akoko-Edo, it was in the 
period after the Nupe invasion and colonisation of Etsako in the 
second half of the nineteenth century that a number of the Uneme 
men, women and children started bearing Nupe, Hausa and Fulani 
names and related appellations similar to those that were adopted 
in some Uneme communities in Akoko-Edo in the twentieth 
century. Reference has already been made to the nature of such 
alien names and why they were adopted. 
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The Impact on the Uneime Indigenous Religion in Oghomeze (Iniava) 

Like the Uneme names, this institution, did not suffer any 
retardation arising from the effects of the raids on Uneme 
Oghomeze (Imiava). In the first instance, all the Uneme people 
who remained behind in the ravaged settlement, as well as those 
who fled to re-establish themselves in the various new Uneme 
communities earlier noted, retained their indigenous religion and 
its related practices, including the rites, rituals and ceremonies 
connected with it. In the second place, none of the Uneme men or 
women converted to Islam, which was the religion of most of the 
invading troops from Nupeland. 


The Impact on Uneme Festivals in Oghomeze (Imiava) 

Like their religious institution, all the indigenous festivals of the 
Uneme in Oghomeze (Imiava), were retained. This was despite 
the adverse effects, which the raids had on the people and their 
society. One reason (which has just been noted), was that the 
people's indigenous religion and other vital aspects of their daily 
ways of life, including those connected with their festival 
organisation, celebration and development, were not altered by 
the impact of the raids. However, all the festivals which coincided 
with the period of the raids, could not hold for obvious security 
reasons. The situation, however, changed following the restoration 
of peace and stability in the area. 


The Impact on the Uneme Administrative Structure in Oghomeze (Imiava) 

The pre-war administrative structure of the Uneme in Oghomeze 
(Imiava) was disrupted, disorganised and rendered ineffective, 
especially at the peak of the raids, and shortly after the 
emasculation of the settlement. In fact, during the raids, the Edio 
or Edion as elders, as well as the senior title-holders, and other 
indigenous Uneme leaders in Oghomeze (Imiava), lost control to 
the Nupe war-captains, who ordered their troops to commence 
slave-catching and kindnapping. In this situation, the Uneme 
leaders (who ought to have given hope, confidence and protection 
to the masses of the people), paradoxically, joined the people in 
fleeing for safety. In the process, the indigenous government, 
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law and order, as well as sanity and serenity broke down 
completely in Uneme Oghomeze (Imiava). This sociopolitical 
situation remained till the departure of the Nupe raiders from 
the settlement. The exit by the raiders, as well as the stability, 
which later followed, provided the enabling conditions that 
tacilitated the recourse to the pre-war pattern of administration 
in Uneme Oghomeze (Imiava).* Similarly, the migrant Uneme 
from the settlement who founded the new communities earlier 
noted, were able to revive their pre-war modes of administration 
in their emergent places of settlement. 


The Unpact of the Raids on the Uneme Technoeconomic Culture in Oghomeze 
(Iniava) 

Equally adversely affected by the impact of the Nupe raids on 
Uneme Oghomeze (Imiava), were the technoeconomic cultural 
institutions of the people, especially their blacksmithing industrial 
complexes, and related iron-working processes and development. 
In short, blacksmithing and the smelting of iron-ore were 
disrupted and abandoned?’ during the raids. Fortunately, 
however, all the Uneme people who vacated their abode in 
Oghomeze (Imiava), and who later founded the new Uneme 
communities earlier noted, retained their knowledge, creative 
skills and abilities needed for the efficient practice, exploration 
and further development of their iron technology.'” This, of 
course, explains why they were able to revive their blacksmithing 
industries, which they adapted to their new communities. 

The same applies to the small group of the Uneme people 
that remained behind in Oghomeze (Imiava) and who, as earlier 
noted in chapter six, similarly revived and re-activated their 
blacksmithing profession and continued the production of their 
indigenous varieties of metal crafts in the community.”’ 

Other major institutions in the technoeconomic cultural 
system of the Uneme whose growth, stability and development 
were similarly disrupted, due to the negative impact of the raids, 
were agriculture and the internal and external trading activities 
of the people. These institutions and activities were, however, 
later revived and strengthened. ” 
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The Nupe Invasion of Etsakoland and Its Impact on Uneme 
Communities in the Area (1860 - 1897) 

Various studies exist in which references have been made to the 
causes and impact of the Nupe invasion on Etsakoland in the 
nineteenth century.’* The most recent of such works is the author's 
“The Impact of Nupe Invasion on Etsako Society, 1860 - 1897: A 
Sociopolitical and Cultural Analysis.” It is significant that the 
Uneme villages and towns in Etsako were among the numerous 
communities, which received attention in the work. The following 
passage quoted from the study speaks for itself: 


The major Nupe war-camp in Southern Etsakoland was 
established in the Anegbette area. One of the most powerful ... 
[Nupe] army commanders in this camp [at that time] was Ndako 
[pronounced as Dako or Idako among the Uneme and other Etsako 
speakers of the Edoid family of languages]. Apart from ensuring 
the capitulation of Anegbette, the soldiers in this camp crushed 
the resistance which the South Uneme people [comprising, as 
earlier listed: Oghomeze (Imiava), Uzanu, Udochi, Ologua and 
Anegbette] had put forward to alien conquest in the early 1860s 
[This way, ... they [i.e., the Nupe troops] assumed control over 
the entire South Uneme. But (as earlier indicated), one major 
village in this area ... [namely], Ologwa [or Ologua], was so 
[terribly] ravaged or flattened by these Nupe soldiers druing 
this period that it went into extinction before 1873." 


The factors which facilitated the Nupe’s victory over the entire 
Southern Uneme and other communities in Etsakoland in the 1860s 
and 1870s, have exhaustively been discussed and analysed in the 
work cited above. What, perhaps, needs highlighting here is that, 
unlike their fellow kinsmen and women in neighbouring Akoko- 
Edo, the Uneme people in the Etsako Central area, were unable 
to take full advantage of their technological might, and their 
possession of a rich armoury of iron weapons produced by their 
blacksmiths, to check the Nupe subjugation and occupation of 
their communities in the second half of the nineteenth century. 
They also could not take as much advantage of their geographical, 
ecological and topographical locations as did their counterparts 
in Akoko-Edo, in defending their homes against the Nupe 
invaders. 
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The Effects of the Nupe Invasion of Etsakoland on Uneme 
Communities in the Area Up to 1897 


THE IMPACT ON THE UNEME SOCIOPOLITICAL CULTURE IN 
ETSAKOLAND UP TO 1897 


The Consequences on the Uneme Fanzi ly System in Etsakoland Up to 1897 

This pre-war system and its diverse sub-structures or component 
units suffered severe adversity and retrogression resulting from 
the impact of the invasion. The degree of this impact, however, 
varied from one Uneme community to another. Thus, for instance, 
the component family units in Uneme Ologua suffered more 
sfuesome, more horrifying, and more distastefy] effects of the 
war than those in the other constituent Uneme communities in 
Etsakoland during the period. This was due to the fact of the 
complete destruction of Uneme Ologua by the Nupe soldiers, an 
experience which no other Uneme community in Etsakoland 
encountered during the period. Indeed, not only were the 
foundations of all the Uneme family units in Ologua up-rooted 
from the area in the course of the destruction of the community, 
members of such families either lost their lives, or lost their 
relations, or suffered severe bodily injuries, mental depression, 
or got arrested and converted instantly to slaves, while those who 
were lucky enough to avoid capture and enslavement, escaped 
into the nearby bush, from where they later sneaked into certain 
neighbouring villages and towns, to take refuge.'® It took these 
refugees a long time in their new abode to overcome their shocking 
experiences, and to re-organise their respective family units. 

In other Uneme communities in Etsakoland where the family 
units were not supplanted, or forced to migrate to neighbouring 
territories, most members of such families suffered traumatic 
experience and pains which were the negative effects of the war. 
In the long run, however, they were able to overcome such 
emotional and physical trauma. 


The Consequences on the Structures of the Uneme Quarters and kindreds mn 
Etsakoland up to 1897 

Like the Uneme family units, the foundations and structural 
composition and modes of operation of all the component quarters 
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and kindreds in Uneme communities, suffered truncation. Not 
only were the quarters and the kindreds ravaged and 
disorganised, the members, especially those who survived the 
war, disbanded. Till date, none of the defunct Uneme quarters 
and kindreds, particularly those which existed in Ologua, got 
revived.’ 

In all, however, most of them, with time, were able to shake 
otf the war impact, and continued functioning, as they had done 
in the period before the Nupe conquest. Such, indeed, was the 
level of the stability and viability attained that a number of the 
quarters and kindreds started to receive and accommodate 
‘strangers’ or non-Uneme settlers, who came to live in the 
communities in the second half of the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. Examples of such sociocultural changes can 
be cited from Uneme Anegbette, where a number of migrant ulama 
or Mallanis, (i.e., Muslim traders, diviners, medicine men, 
preachers, teachers and political agents), from Bida especially 
those who were of Nupe, Hausa and Fulani origins as well as 
their Yoruba counterparts from Horin and its environs, came to 
stay or live among the Uneme in the community.’® With the 
passage of time, however, some of such migrant ulama started to 
move into other neighbouring Uneme and non-Uneme 
communities in Etsakoland, carrying out their trading, preaching 
and related activities in the areas. The role which the impact of 
these alien ulama played in the Islamisation of Anegbette and a 
number of the other Uneme communities in Etsakoland, will be 
discussed later in this book. 


The Consequences on the Uneme Age-Grades in Etsakoland Up to 1897. 

Quite apart from the case of Uneme Ologua, where the various 
sets of the age-grades were emasculated, in all the other 
component Uneme villages and towns in Etsakoland, the age- 
grades remained intact in the era of Nupe rule. 


The Consequences on the Uneme Marriage System in Etsakoland Up to 1897 

The customs, traditions and related cultural practices associated 
with the marriage system of Uneme communities were not 
adversely affected by the Nupe invasion and colonisation of the 
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communities. One reason was that no new forms of marriages 
were introduced into Uneme society by the Nupe during the 
period. This was due to the relatively limited cultural influence 
which they had on the people up to the end of their rule in 1897. 


The Consequences on Uneme Indigenous Names in Etsakoland up to 1897 

As with the other cultural institutions, which have been examined, 
the Uneme indigenous names for both men and women, were 
retained, and had continued to be utilised for personal 
identification, and for other purposes, which have previously been 
indicated in this book. Not only was this due to the value and 
significance which the people had continued to attach to their 
indigenous names, it was also due to the fact that the Nupe soldiers 
and administrators, as well as the various alien ulama earlier noted, 
who operated in Uneme communities at that time, were not out 
to foist their ‘native’ names or Muslim names on the Uneme, and 
on other sub-groups in Etsakoland during the period. 

However, just as some of the Uneme people in Akoko-Edo 
voluntarily adopted the personal and title-names of some 
prominent and popular Nupe war-captains and administrators 
who operated in that territory in the period under review; so 
certain elements among the Uneme people in Etsakoland 
voluntarily adopted some of such alien names during the same 
period. Indeed, in some cases, the new forms-of names were given 
by some parents to certain Uneme children that were born either 
during or shortly after the N upe invasion of their communities.'9 
Exmples of such names include: 

(i) Okpetu; 

(ii) Ndako or Dako; 

(ii) | Tsado or Sado; 

(iv)  Zughurma or Zughuma; 
(v) Dania; 

(vi) Tomo or Itomo. 


As was the case in some of the Uneme communities in Akoko- 
Edo, in the various Uneme communities in Etsakoland where the 
new names came into being, their adoption and utilisation did 
not culminate in the devaluation, emasculation, or supplantation 
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of the pre-existing names of the Uneme people, which had, in 
fact, continued to occupy pre-eminent position in the name culture 
and tradition of the people. 


The Consequences on the Uneme Indigenous Religion in Etsakoland Up to 1897 
Like their counterparts in Akoko-Edo, all Uneme communities in 
Etsakoland, preserved their indigenous religion and the various 
customs, rites, rituals and ceremonies associated with the practice 
and development of the faith throughout the era of Nupe rule. 
The reasons, especially the fact of the inability to introduce Islam 
into these communities during the period, have earlier been 
discussed. Indeed, it was during the early twentieth century when 
the British assumed effective control of what is now Nigeria, that 
Islam gained ground in Southern Uneme and other areas of 
Etsakoland. The reasons will be examined later. 


The Consequences on the Uneme Indigenous Festivals in Etsakoland Up to 1897 
What applied to the Uneme indigenous religion and to their other 
cultural institutions already examined, equally applied to the 
indigenous festivals of the Uneme in Etsakoland. In fact, the 
festivals were preserved and insulated from polarisation by the 
effects of the cultural impact of Nupe invasion and colonisation 
of Etsakoland. This way, all the pre-war Uneme festivals and the 
various rites, rituals and ceremonies associated with them, as well 
as the social, political and economic essence of such cultural 
practices and development, continued to hold sway in all Uneme 
communities in Etsakoland in the era of the Nupe administration. 

However, two major changes took place in the process of 
continuing with the festivals. The first change concerns the fact 
that the festivals, unlike in the period before the Nupe invasion 
of Etsakoland, started operating in a new cultural setting subjected 
to the influence of alien rule imposed on the entire Etsakoland by 
the government of the New Nupe kingdom in Bida since 1860. 
Although, this colonial regime did not intrude into the ways and 
manner in which the festivals and several other Uneme cultural 
institutions operated and developed during the period, the people 
and their leaders and rulers felt and realised that they were under 
alien domination. The second one concerns the fact of the 
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dismantling of the Uneme festivals in Uneme Ologua during the 
process of the destruction of that community by the N upe troops 
in the early 1870s. Indeed, it was only in Uneme Ologua that this 
and other aspects of the Uneme indigenous cultural institutions 
were completely up-rooted, due to reasons earlier. explained. 


The Consequences on the Uneme Indigenous Administrative Structure in 
Etsakoland Up to 1897 

Among the most vital aspects of the indigenous sociopolitical 
culture of Uneme communities in Etsakoland that received a major 
boost in the process of the Nupe invasion and colonisation of the 
territory in the period before 1897, were the leadership and 
rulership institutions of the people. An example was the Uneme 
village or town headship institution. This institution went throu eh 
positive transformation, in its power structure and such 
transformations were aimed at enhancing the value, effectiveness 
and relevance of the institution. The government of the New Nupe 
kingdom in Bida was to employ the officers heading such 
institutions to facilitate the colonial policy of economic and 
sociopolitical exploitation in Etsakoland and in their other colonies 
during the period. One example was the institution of Oliola, which 
emerged as the governing title of the heads of Uneme Anegbette, 
Uneme Uzanu and Uneme Udochi” in the period before the Nupe 
invasion and colonisation of Etsakoland in the nineteenth century. 
During the era of Nupe rule, however, Etsu Masaba, as head of 
the government of the New Nupe kingdom in Bida, was said to 
have directed that the legal, constitutional and political status, 
power and authority of the Oliola (and those of other notable village 
heads in the Nupe colonies), be elevated, so as to give an enhanced 
value and respectability to the holder of this title, thus, providing 
him with the enabling authority to perform efficiently.?!. The 
pioneering beneficiary of this unprecedented elevation, was the 
Oliola of Anegbette. This was when Igietseme Osikhemesimi, who 
came from the Imiaghene family, assumed office, as the Oliola of 
Anegbette, with the active support of the government of the New 
Nupe kingdom in Bida.” Thus, as part of its continuing effort at 
strengthening the status, power and authority of this ruler, among 
others, the government of the New Nupe kingdom had, through 
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its agents, empowered the new Oliola to function, as a monarch, in 
Uneme Anegbette.* 

It should be stressed that the radical transformation noted 
above, was a common pattern in some of the communities 
colonised by the Nupe, and in which they either catalpulted 
certain pre-existing rulers from their old titular positions to new 
monarchical statuses, or created new monarchies that were 
disallowed from utilising the indigenous titles, which had existed 
in such communities, before the Nupe conquest and colonisation. 
Examples of some non-Uneme communities in Etsakoland, where 
the Nupe had discountenanced the people’s pre-existing rulership 
titles, as well as jettisoned their “kingless” (or segmentary) forms 
of political arrangements, and proceeded to evolve monarchies 
for the people patterned along lines of the monarchical institutions 
which existed in Bida and other parts of the Sokoto Caliphate in 
the second half of the nineteenth century, were: 


(1) | Auchi (where the people’s ancient titular rank, 
namely, Okpishai-Ituke of Auchi, utilised by the oldest 
man, as ruler of Auchi, in the pre-Nupe era, was 
discountenanced and a new alien title, Otaru2! of 
Auchi, was adopted for the head of the new 
monarchy evolved by the Nupe to replace the pre- 
existing Auchi segmentary system in 1860). 


(2) | Agbede-Aviele (where the people’s ancient titular 
rank, namely, Odio, utilised by the oldest man, as 
ruler of Agbede-Aviele, in the pre-Nupe era, was 
discountenanced and a new monarchy (which later 
adopted the Edo (Bini)’s royalist title, Oba, during 
Momodu I's reign in Agbede, from 1891 to 1910), 
was evolved by the Nupe to replace the pre-existing 
segmentary system of the people in 1860). 


(3)  lyakpi-South Ibie (where the people’s ancient titular 
rank, Odio, used by the oldest man, as ruler of Iyakpi- 
South Ibie, in the pre-Nupe era, was abandoned and 
a new monarchy (which, like the Agbede’s, later 
adopted a new royalist title, namely, Aidonogie of 
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South Ibie),”° came into existence. The Nupe got the 
emergent monarchy to replace the pre-existing Ibie 
segmentary system in 1860). 


(4) | Ekperi (where the people’s ancient titular rank, Odio, 
which was used by the oldest man, as ruler of every 
Ekperi community, in the pre-Nupe era, was 
abandoned and a new monarchy (which, like those 
of Agbede and South Ibie, later adopted a new 
royalist title, namely, Egiegbai of Ekperi),?” came into 
being. The emergent monarchy was (like the others 
noted above), evolved by the Nupe to replace the 
pre-existing Ekperi segmentary system in 1860). 


One point that needs emphasising, however, is that, unlike 
in the four other Etsako communities noted above (wherein the 
indigenous title-holders were abandoned), in Uneme Anegbette, 
the Nupe up-graded the people’s highest indigenous governing 
title (namely, Oliola), which they met in the area, transforming it 
to a monarchical institution from its pre-existing segmentary, 
structure. 

From the above, it is clear that Igietseme Osikhemesimi of 
Anegbette was the first (of all the Oliola that emerged in Anegbette 
since its founding in the early nineteenth century), to reign as a 
monarch. He was, therefore, the first Uneme ruler in Etsakoland, 
indeed, Afenmailand to head a kingdom. Thus, like his 
counterparts in Auchi, Agbede-Aviele, South Ibie and Ekperi, 
Oliola Igietseme in Uneme Anegbette, started responding to 
certain alien royalist appellations introduced from Nupe, used 
tor praising or greeting monarchs. These include the following: 

(1)  Baagadozhi or Baaragadozhi (a Nupe word meaning 
king of kings’).** 


(2) Zaiki (a Hausa word meaning “the great”).” 


Moreover, like the other monarchs noted above, he was 
encouraged to adopt a certain royal mode of clothing aimed at 
enhancing his new image, prestige, self-esteem and personality. 
Notable among the main components of the new royalist regalia 
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are: 
(1) alarge-outer gown (agbada); 
(2) a small-inner gown; 
(3) a pair of locally-made trousers; 
(4)  agarment (alikiniba); 
(5) ared long fez cap or any other elegant type of Nupe 


or Hausa manufacture; 
(6) awhite turban (roni) 
(7) astaff of office.” 


One message which the above mode of clothing for rulers 
convey was that the new royal system that emerged in Uneme 
Anegbette, was (like those in Auchi, Agbede-Aviele, South Ibie, 
Ekperi, etc, as well as those of Bida, Sokoto, etc); were Islamic- 
oriented monarchies. Little wonder, therefore, that Oliola 
Igietseme and his successors, were encouraged to appoint certain 
turban chiefs of lesser ranks, who assisted in the day-to-day 
administration of the emergent “Islamic” kingdom. The following 
are examples of the titles (of Nupe and Hausa origins used by the 
new turbaned chiefs, namely: Daudu, Dania, Yama, eater! 
Consequently, the holders of these alien titles were allowed to 
join the holders of the indigenous Uneme titles, namely, the Onotu1, 
the Erameh, the Akewaze, etc, in sitting in an expanded council of 
elders, or council of title-holders, which assisted the Olrola in 
performing his legislative, executive, religious and judicial 
functions. They also helped to check despotism, as well as 
facilitated collection of tribute for payment to Bida in the period 
under Nupe rule. 

[t is clear from the above, that the new monarchical system 
that came into being in Anegbette during Nupe rule, was 
integrated into the pre-existing structure of the Uneme indigenous 
sociopolitical culture. 

What applied to Anegbette in respect of the emergent 
sociopolitical changes, and developments equally held sway ina 
number of other Uneme communities in Etsakoland, especially 
Uneme Uzanu and Uneme Udochi, where the governing 
institutions of Oliola had transformed to monarchical institutions 
during the Nupe era. Indeed, the Oliola of Uzanu and the Oliola of 
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Udochi had, like the Oliola of Anegbette, exercised new forms of 
political power and authority, which enhanced their statuses, self- 
esteem and images in their respective kingdoms. Furthermore, 
they were (like the Oliola of Anegbette), assisted by holders of 
certain new alien titles of Nupe, Hausa, Fulani Origins earlier 
indicated (such as Daudu, Dania, Yama, Otaru, etc)? in the daily 
administration of their kingdoms. These new categories of chiefs, 
like their counterparts in Anegbette, also worked hand in hand 
with holders of the Uneme indigenous titles, as wel] as the elders, 
the age-grades, etc, in the administration of the affairs of their 
respective communities. 

However, the Oliola of Anegbette would seem to have enjoyed 
greater prominence and exercised more political power and 
authority than his counterparts in the other new Uneme kingdoms 
in the era of Nupe rule. One reason was that the Nupe found 
Anegbette a more relatively urbanised, and more easily accessible 
location than any of the other Uneme communities in Etsakoland. 
This factor, coupled with the fact of the early establishment by 
Nupe soldiers of a major war-camp in Anegbette, helped to 
enhance the image, political status and integrity of Anegbette. In 
addition to these, was the charismatic personality of Oliola 
Igietseme, who was loved and respected by the Nupe leaders 
that saw him as a symbol of Uneme society and polity in 
Etsakoland. It was in this manner that the process, which led to 
the emergence of Anegbette, as headquarters of the Southern 
Uneme Clan, began in the era of Nupe rule. It is therefore, not 
surprising that the Oliola of Anegbette gained pre-eminent 
attention and exercised greater influence than any of the other 
Uneme monarchs in Etsakoland during Nupe rule and after that 
era. 

Based on the above, it is clear that even though the Nupe 
invasion and colonisation processes were inspired and sustained 
by the various selfish motives earlier noted, and even though they 
were, therefore, not directed at facilitating the development of 
conquered or colonised communities, they had, in a way, 
encouraged and ensured the emergence of some positive changes 
In aspects of the indigenous administrative institutions of the 
Uneme in Etsakoland. 
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The linpact on the Uneme Technoeconomic Cultural Institutions 11 Etsakoland 
Up to 1897 

The Nupe invasion of Etsakoland negatively affected the 
technoeconomic culture and institutions of the Uneme. Among 
the institutions whose foundations and workings were terribly 
disrupted at that time were: (a) the Uneme iron technology, 
including their blacksmithing industries; (b) their agricultural 
production; and (c) their trade; all of which suffered stagnation, 
due to neglect, especially during the war, when these 
technoeconomic practices and activities were abandoned. The 
situation was worse in Uneme Ologua, which lost all its 
technological, agricultural and commercial assets in the war that 
consumed the entire community in the early 1870s. Although these 
various technoeconomic occupations and activities were later re- 
activated, the process of recovery was slow. This was the situation 
till the collapse of Nupe rule over the entire Etsako, indecd, 
Afenmailand in 1897. 
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CHAPTER 12 


The Cultural Impact of British 
Colonialism on Uneme Communities 
in Akoko-Edo Since 1897 


Introduction 
Gree existing accounts! have examined the factors, which 
facilitated the decline and final collapse of the Nupe 
administration in Akoko-Edo and in other parts of Afenmailand 
in 1897. Extensive references have been made to the manner in 
which the fall of the Nupe regime paved the way for the advent of 
British rule in both Akoko-Edo and neighbouring areas within 
Afenmailand and beyond in 1897. It is needless, therefore, 
reiterating the issues here. However, no major work has been done 
In respect of the effects, which British colonialism had on the 
cultural institutions of Uneme communities in Akoko-Edo since 
1897. This chapter aims at filling these existing gaps in the cultural 
history and development of Uneme communities in Akoko-Edo 
in the period indicated. 


The Effects of British Rule on the Culture of Uneme 
Communities in Akoko-Edo Since 1897. 

Like other forms of alien domination, British rule in Akoko-Edo, 
did have significant effects on the indigenous cultural institutions 
of Uneme communities in the area. In assessing such external 
cultural influences, we would begin with the nature of the effects, 
which they had on the sociopolitical ways of life of the Uneme 
and proceed to show how those external contacts similar] y affected 
their technoeconomic culture during the period. 
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THE EFFECTS ON THE SOCIOPOLITICAL CULTURE OF THE UNEME IN 
AKOKO-EDO DURING THE PERIOD 


Impact on the Family System 

As was the case in other areas, which similarly experienced British 
rule, in Uneme communities in Akoko-Edo, the indigenous family 
structure of the people experienced major changes and 
transformations. These included the following: 


(1) 


Transformation from the indigenous pattern of the 
Uneme extended-family system to a relatively 
modern, individualistic type, based on the European 
or Western model.2. One of the factors, which 
encouraged and facilitated this change, was the 
emergence of some modern elite among the Uneme 
people in Akoko-Edo during the period. These new 
elite comprised certain Uneme men and women, 
who had acquired Western education in the early 
and mid-twentieth century, and had, in the process 
of securing this alien form of education, adopted 
aspects of the British or European values relating to 
family organisation and development. These new 
forms of values were transmitted through the British 
school system introduced into Nigeria during the 
period. Another major source of transmission was 
the institution of Christianity, which operated side 
by side with Western education from the advent of 
the British colonial administration in Akoko-Edo 
onwards. The new Christian or European value 
system emphasised, among others, the concept and 
practice of individualism, in which the nuclear- 
family became elevated and promoted over and 
above the extended-family. Following this change, 
the people, especially their clite, started attaching 
greater value to things which promote and advance 
their personal interests and the interests of their 
various nuclear-families than to things which would 
promote group and communal interests and 
aspirations. This development was a remarkable 
deviation from the past, in which all hands were 
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(2) 


usually on deck to seek, first, the progress and 
prosperity of the extended-family, and of the larger 
community, before thinking about self and the 
nuclear-family. 


Change in aspects of the traditional criteria and 
parameters used for assessing personalities for 
esteemed public recognition and respectability in 
society. As earlier indicated, in Uneme, like in other 
communities in what is now Nigeria and Africa 
before the advent of European rule, the criteria and 
related indices used for appraising men and women 
for high recognition and respectability in society, 
comprised, among others, the factors of old age, 
attainment of senior titles, high level achievement 
in an enterprise, possession of rare talent and skills, 
and possession of wealth and wisdom.* The era of 
British rule in Akoko-Edo witnessed a change in 
aspects of this situation. This was demonstrated 
through the placement of relatively higher sense of 
value and appreciation on certain new men and 
women of power, influence and ability, who emerged 
in Uneme communities in Akoko-Edo during the 
period. Among such new Uneme personalities were 
the emergent elite, who, had obtained Western 
education and secured certain European-styled 
service ranks and designations, such as the ones 
listed below: 

(a) School headmaster, 

(b) | School teacher, 


(c) Local council chairman, 

(d) Local council secretary, 

(e) Local councillor, 

(f) Clerk, senior clerical officer, 
(g Tax assessor and collector, 


(h) Produce examiner, 
(i) Sanitary inspector, forester, 
) Bishop, deacon, pastor and catechist. * 
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Mention should be made of other members or categories of 
the new elite class that also emerged among the Uneme. They 
occupied respectable positions in the organised private sector of 
the modern Nigerian economy since the period of British colonial 
rule. These included, for example, managers and directors of 
personal business concerns, as well as those in the employment of 
certain national and multi-national corporations. 

One major effect was that the holders of the emergent 
European and Christian-oriented ranks and positions became, as 
earlier indicated, the new ‘celebrities’ and the new leaders, whose 
views and opinions on matters of public interest in Uneme 
communities in Akoko-Edo, were solicited, secured, respected and 
allowed to dominate the views and opinions of the indigenous or 
non-literate elite of the various Uneme communities as regard 
major communal decision-making and implementation. These 
new Uneme elite were regarded as next to the “whiteman” in terms 
of the assumed quality of their reasoning, wisdom, intelligence, 
enlightenment, vision and commitment to the development and 
progress of the society. The fact of their being products of the new 
educational system, and of the new social order introduced and 
sustained by the British, enhanced their images, prestige, integrity 
and general level of acceptability and respectability in society. 
Consequently, the indigenous elite (including the Uneme elders, 
titled men and women, etc), helpless about the emergent 
development, accepted to follow the new leaders who were to 
show them the way to ‘civilisation’. F ortunately, however, these 
new leaders helped to ease the burden of the emergent change on 
the old elite by allowing their traditional sense of value and respect 
for elders, and for the constituted authority, as well as their 
sensitivities to the pre-existing bond of cultural unity among 
members of the extended-family, etc, to prevail at all times despite 
the change. § 7 


Effects on the Structure of their Quarters, Kindreds, Villages and Clans in 
Akoko-Edo 

Just as the Uneme people succeeded in retaining certain vital 
aspects of their indigenous family system in Akoko-Edo under 
British rule, and after that era; so they continued (as was the case 
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in the pre-British period), to reside in their traditional quarters, 
kindreds, villages and clan-communities in Akoko-Edo. This was 
because of the value and importance, which they continued to 
attach to these sociopolitical units in their indigenous pattern of 
settlement. However, certain major changes took place in the 
demographic structures and composition of these sociopolitical 
units. One of these was the rise in the population of the Uneme 
people, who lived in these units of settlement. Though there has 
been no consistent and reliable statistical data to show the nature 
of the yearly pattern and trend of such population increases in 
Uneme communities in Akoko-Edo’ in the period from 1897 up to 
the end of our study in 1962, oral traditions indicate the facts of 
continuities in the growth of the Uneme population during the 
period.’ Indeed, the fact that none of the Uneme communities in 
Akoko-Edo suffered severe famine, outbreak of wholesale 
epidemics and decimation since 1897, reinforces our position that 
they must have experienced increases (rather than decline), in the 
human population of their component quarters, kindreds, villages 
and clans in the period of British colonialism up to 1962. Moreso, 
is the fact that the people had continued to marry and procreate, 
on a consistent and realistic basis, through the processes of 
polygamy and monogamy during the period. 

Another major change concerns the emergence and 
development of a new Uneme village in Akoko-Edo in the early 
part of British rule around the early 1900s. This referred to the 
village named: Uneme Aiyetoro, located near Uneme Nekhua. The 
manner in which Uneme Aiyetoro came into existence during the 
period, has been examined in chapter six. What, perhaps, needs 
stressing is that its founding led to an increase in the number of 
Uneme communities, which emerged and developed in Akoko- 
Edo, in the period under study. As earlier pointed out, five of 
such communities (Uneme Akpama, Uneme Aki-Osu, Uneme 
Erhurun, Uneme Nekhua and Uneme Ekpedo), surfaced in Akoko- 
Edo, prior to the establishment of British rule over the area. The 
rise of Uneme Aiyetoro, thus, increased the number to six. 

Equally significant for our consideration is the fact of the 
increases witnessed in the number of the quarters and kindreds 
that came into being in Uneme communities in Akoko-Edo during 
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the period. This was brought about largely by the establishment 
of new units of such settlements in Uneme Aliyetoro, as a new 
Uneme village, in the early 1900s. Though no census had so far 
been conducted to show the exact number of the Uneme quarters 
and kindreds that emerged and developed in Akoko-Edo since 
about the late fourteenth century, it is obvious that the revival or 
formation of three new kindreds (Okioye, Afeokhai and Ifovbafe), 
in Uneme Aiyetoro in the early 1900s, enhanced the quantitative 
value and strength of such units of Uneme settlement in Akoko- 
Edo under British rule. The same, of course, can be said of some 
old quarters whose numbers also increased, through the formation 
of new ones, in each of the emergent Uneme kindreds established 
in Uneme Aiyetoro. | 

In addition to this, was the creation of anew Uneme clan in 
Akoko-Edo in the era of British rule. The brains behind the 
movement, which led to the creation of the clan, were the elite of 
the Uneme people, about whom reference has earlier been made 
in this work. Notable among them were Chief D. I. J. Igenuma, 
Bishop J. U. Itegboje, Mr. G. U. Garuba, Mr. Eku and Mr. Sule 
Ajisebiolowo Adebowale.* These Uneme leaders and others 
realised the continued sociopolitical and economic disadvanta ges 
of having all the Akoko-Edo-based Uneme communities in one 
clan. The old clan under reference was the one established by the 
founders and early community leaders and rulers of the Uneme 
villages in Akoko-Edo in about the late fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. No doubt, the evolution and development of the old 
clan (which comprised all the Uneme villages and towns in Akoko- 
Edo), in the period indicated, helped to bring all the component 
Uneme villages and towns in Akoko-Edo under one large political 
umbrella. It, thus, assisted the people to retain and sustain their 
sense of belonging to one major sub-ethnic group with acommon 
cultural bond, hope, aspiration and destiny. But, because these 
villages and towns are scattered all over the place, coupled with 
lack of good connecting transportation and communication links, 
negated the idea of central administration and effective 
sociopolitical and economic interactions among the Unme people 
in Akoko-Edo. For instance, the situation inhibited the people in 
presenting a strong, centrally-coordinated bargaining front, 
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especially when their communities and others, were brought 
under one local council, namely, the Akoko-Edo District Council, 
by the British colonial administration. It was in a bid to find 
solution to these and other problems, that the early elite of the 
Uneme people, especially the personalities earlier mentioned, had 
to mobilise themselves and other Uneme leaders, to form certain 
Pan-Uneme ethnic and cultural organisations, through which they 
were to articulate, and channel their grievances and demands to 
relevant authorities for solution. First of such Pan-Uneme 
organisations, was the Uneme Descendants’ Union (U.D.U.), which 
came into being in 1954.° Membership of this organisation was 
not restricted to the Uneme in Akoko-Edo, as it included “... all 
Uneme [people] in the world [i.e., the Uneme from other Uneme 
communities located elsewhere in Nigeria]”."° 

One of the early major assignments, which the U.D.U. set out 
to execute, was the struggle for the creation of an additional clan 
for the Uneme people in Akoko-Edo. The aims were: 

(i) to use the forum and the political instrumentality of 
the proposed clan to increase and enhance Uneme’s 
collective bargaining and presentation of a united 
front in articulating their group interests in the affairs 
of the new Akoko-Edo District Council, which had 
its headquarters in Igarra,™! under the British and 
after colonial rule; 


(ii) to help expose to rapid economic, social and political 
growth and development, the various Uneme 
villages and towns, which were to constitute the 
membership of the proposed additional Uneme clan 
in Akoko-Edo. 


By 1955, the struggle by the leadership of the U.D.U. for the 
creation of the said Uneme clan in Akoko-Edo, yielded positive 
dividends, through the emergence of what has come to be known 
as the Uneme Central Clan, whose birth was endorsed and ratified 
by the British. ’* The new Uneme Central Clan was, indeed, carved 
out of the old Northern Uneme Clan, 4 which, as earlier indicated, 
had been the only corporate Uneme clan established by the migrant 
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Uneme people that settled in Akoko-Edo since about the 1390s. 
As previously hinted, the new Uneme Central Clan had comprised 
(and still comprises), the following communities, namely, Uneme 
Aki-Osu, Uneme Erhurun and Uneme Ekpedo. The other Uneme 
villages and towns (i.e., Uneme Nekhua, Uneme Akpama and 
Uneme Aiyetoro), remained in the old clan, the name of which 
was slightly modified, from Northern Uneme Clan to Uneme 
North Clan.” This was how the number of the component Uneme 
clans in Akoko-Edo increased from one to two during the British 
colonial administration. 


Effects on Uneme Age-Grades in Akoko-Edo 

The Uneme age-grades, like all the other major components of the 
indigenous sociopolitical culture of the people in Akoko-Edo, 
continued functioning in every Uneme village, town and clan in 
the area, under British rule. One reason was that the age-grades 
had remained relevant, respected and cherished by all Uneme 
people in the area. Besides, the institution had continued to play 
pivotal roles in both the sociopolitical and technoeconomic ways 
of life of the people. Moreover, some of its militant activities, 
especially those directed at locally ‘policing’ every Uneme 
community at night, did not pose any threat to peace, law and 
order. Rather, they had complemented the efforts of the leaders 
and rulers of Uneme communities, as well as helped to encourage 
and ensure good governance and positive response to 
administration by the masses of the people. This, of course, 
explains why the British colonial regime and the post-colonial 
Nigerian government, never made negative laws that could affect 
the growth and development of the Uneme age-grades and those 
of other communities. 

However, that institution, like a number of others in the 
sociopolitical culture of the Uneme people in Akoko-Edo, 
responded to certain changes brought about by the influences of 
Christianity, Western education and Islam, which were introduced 
into Uneme communities in Akoko-Edo in the period indicated. 
Some of such changes were those relating to: 

(1) The admission and initiation of persons with alien 
cultural values and modes of conduct into different 
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categories of both the senior and junior age-sets of 
the Uneme age-grades in Akoko-Edo. These persons 
comprised the new modern elite of Uneme men, 
women and youths, who had imbibed European 
| values and modes of behaviour, through what has 
earlier been described, as the British school system, - 
and through the influence of Christianity.!° Others, 
who similarly adopted related forms of alien values 
or cultural practices, and who were also admitted 
and initiated into different age-sets of the Uneme 
age-grades, were the Muslim Uneme men, women 
and youths, who lived in Christian-dominated 
Uneme communities in Akoko-Edo in the period 
under review. All such Western educated Christians 
and Muslims, however, participated in the various 
rites, rituals and ceremonies associated with the 
celebration of the age-grades, alongside their other 
fellow Uneme compatriots, who had chosen to 
remain adherents of the indigenous’ religion, 
including those who had no Western education. 


(2) | Thesupervision of some of the initiation rites, rituals 
and ceremonies by certain Uneme elders and title- 
holders, who had acquired Western education, or 
became Christians or Muslims in the era of British 
rule.!” 


The above changes, like those earlier examined, were 
unprecedented in the history and culture of the Uneme people in 
Akoko-Edo. For example, the emergent changes, unlike the ones 
that took place in the pre-British era, encouraged and facilitated 
the processes of the modernisation or Westernisation of aspects of 
the Uneme age-grades."* 


Effects on Uneme Ma rriage System in Akoko-Edo 

Three major changes took place in the nature, structure and modes 
of organisation of the Uneme marriage system in Akoko-Edo in 
the era of British rule. One of these, concerns the revocation of 
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the law which hitherto placed restriction on Uneme girls and 
women, preventing them from being taken as wives by non- 
Uneme men. The circumstances under which this marriage 
restriction was placed on Uneme girls and women by the ancestors 
of the Uneme people in the period before their migration from 
Benin in about the late fourteenth century, have been explained in 
chapters one, three and seven. The same applies to the specific 
target or goal, which the marriage restriction was aimed at 
achieving for the Uneme iron technology and blacksmithing, 
whose source of origin and success, was to be protected, preserved 
and prevented from spreading through inter-marriages of Uneme 
girls or women and non-Uneme men. 

It has been stated,'? however, that Africa’s cultural contacts 
with the wider world, witnessed the spread and circulation to the 
continent, of some alien forms of iron technologies. These 
emergent technologies engaged the African indigenous types 
(including the Uneme’s), in a prolonged course of stressful 
competition, which started since the early modern period, causing 
the gradual decline of Africa’s iron technologies and blacksmithing 
industries and their further development, especially from that 
period onward.* The oriental forms of iron technologies of the 
Muslim Arab world, for example, were among the first to open 
the floodgate for the in-flow of such alien technologies. They came 
through the trans-Saharan trade” which facilitated the importation 
to West Africa, of various kinds of metal crafts, especially the 
muskets (as firearms), swords, knives, etc, that were introduced 
from North Africa. Similar forms of metal crafts of Western 
(especially European) manufactures, were also introduced 
alongside the oriental types, through the same channel of the trans- 
Saharan trade.” The decline of the trans-Saharan trade did not 
adversely affect supplies of these alien forms of metal crafts, and 
of other goods, which now came through the trans-Atlantic trade 
that took over from the trans-Saharan, Tropical Africa’s external 
commercial relations with the wider world. Moreover, there was 
an increase in the demand for the foreign forms of metal crafts 
and other trade goods, even as the internal patronage of locally- 
produced iron crafts equally continued to be on the increase, due 
to their continuing relevance, availability, and affordability.” This 


a 
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situation was maintained up to the period of the abolition of 

slavery and the Atlantic slave trade. However, the period from 

the introduction of the “Legitimate Trade” (which replaced the 

slave trade) up to the early stages of European colonialism in 

Africa, witnessed a new trend in the pattern of economic exchanges 
| between Europe (or the Western world) and Africa. 

This trend was represented not only by increases in supplies 
of varieties of metal crafts and other trade goods and technical 
services from Europe, but also by a relative reduction in the rates 
or prices of such goods and services. The reasons for this change 
in prices derived partly from the relative reduction in production | 
cost brought about by the emergence of the “Industrial Revolution” 
with its attendant economies of large-scale production of unit items 
at cheaper rates than the pre-Industrial Revolution rates, and partly 
from the desire to make the emergent trade goods and services 
being introduced, easily affordable by more consumers of such 
goods and services in Africa and elsewhere in the world during 
the period. Besides, most of the new goods and services turned 
out to be superior to those produced in Africa through the use of 
the indigenous technologies; they were also better in terms of 
finishing, aesthetics, packaging, durability, dependability, 
effectiveness, efficiency, etc. With particular reference to the metal 
crafts, which occupy the central focus of our current discussion, 
notable among those which resulted from the new developments 
being re-appraised comprised: European firearms, ammunition, 
swords, knives, household utensils, sewing needles and machines, 
house-building materials, construction materials and related tools, 
musical and communication instruments, decorative materials, etc. 

Evidently, from the foregoing, neither the Uneme iron 
technology and blacksmithing production industries nor those of 
other early iron-working African communities of the pre-colonial 
period, had the capacity and wherewithal to compete with the 
emergent Western technologies associated with large-scale 
industrial production. This was how the Uneme iron technology 
and those of other African communities dived into painful decline 
and collapse, from the early part of European colonialism in Africa. 

As earlier indicated, it was in the light of the emergent fall of 
their iron technology, and the apparent discontinuation of the 
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enforcement of their ancient law and tradition, i.e., preventing their 
girls and women from Marrying men from neighbouring non-iron- 
producing communities, that the Uneme in Akoko-Edo and their 
counterparts in Etsako accepted to remove the embargo previously 
placed on the way of the external marriages of their female 
population. This sociolcultura] change was, therefore, aimed at 
Opening up all sectors of the Uneme society which had hitherto 
been closed to outsiders, as well as encourage the flow of 
investments of various types into the communities. The situation 
was also to pave the way for Uneme girls and women to have 
more options of choice from among several eligible bachelors 
available to seek their hands in marriage than the condition in the 
past when such freedom of choice was restricted to Uneme men. 
The question that arises from the foregoing is: What was the 
reaction of neighbouring non-Uneme communities to the emergent 
sociocultural reforms introduced by the Uneme into their matriage 
system? As previously indicated, the reaction was a negative one. 
For, rather than take advantage of the new situation (which created 
unprecedented opportunities for non-Uneme men to marry Uneme 
girls and women who were noted for their fragrant beauty, good 
character, loyalty and unfettered sense of commitment to their 
husbands),”4 most of the communities preferred to enact certain 
anti-Uneme legislations, proclaiming the Uneme, a caste proupys 
Consequent upon this, Uneme girls and women, as well as their 
male population, were declared forbidden for marriage by people 
from such communities. 2 These anti-Uneme marriage laws have 
earlier been described in this book as both retaliatory and punitive. 
They were retaliatory because they were intended to avenge on 
the Uneme people, reciprocal discriminatory Marriage practices 
based on the principle of caste system, similar to the type, which 
they had earlier imposed and enforced strictly on non-Uneme men 
(including those within Akoko-Edo and Etsako), prior to the 
decline of their iron technology. They were punitive because they 
set out deliberately to embarrass and stigmatise the Uneme people, 
SO as to inflict social and psychological injury upon their ethnic 
and cultural identity, pride, honour, prestige and integrity. 
Indeed, while they were pursuing such lines of retaliatory 
action against the Uneme, a number of the non-Uneme 
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communities, especially those that had suffered defeat in certain 
intra-cum-inter-group wars, in which Uneme blacksmiths supplied 

the weapons of war utilised by their opponents to defeat them in 

the conflicts took(as earlier noted), the opportunistic advantage 

of the emergent situation to intensify the new campaign of caste 
prejudice against the Uneme. Other factors facilitating the 
orchestration and perpetuation of this embarrassing trend of 
stigmatisation, and upon which the refusal to marry from among 

the Uneme, or allow them to inter-marry with neighbouring non- 

Uneme people, was accentuated, have earlier been identified and 
explained in chapter one. There were other dimensions presented 

by certain newsmongers of all sorts of concocted and horrible 

stories about the origin of the emergent caste system foisted on 
Uneme. Among these were stories which incorrectly postulated | 
the following: (i) that the ancestral Uneme people were cannibals;”” 
(ii) that Uneme boys and men had no genital scrotum for 
procreation, and that they were an uncircumcised group of 
people;* and (iii) that the ancient Uneme were genetically and 
historically related to the "Osu", a caste sub-group among the Igbo 
of present-day south-eastern Nigeria.” These issues and others, 
will be critically examined in chapter fourteen. 

However, the second major change, which took place in respect 
| of the Uneme marriage structure in Akoko-Edo in the era of British 
rule, concerns the adoption of the Christian mode of marriage; 
these modern forms of marriage spread, through Christianity, to 
Akoko-Edo and other areas of the present northern Edo State in 
about the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. It was 
the Christian Uneme men and women in Akoko-Edo that 
embraced the emergent mode of marriage. Various processes or 
procedures are observed in the course of contracting the new form 
of marriage. Such procedures are, however, not part of the issues 
slated for discussion here. Rather, the emphasis here is on the 
number of wives which a man, for instance, was permitted to 
marry under the new system. Indeed, the system had favoured 
the practice of monogamy based on the principle of “one man, 
one wife”. It similarly prescribed strict abstention from extra- 
marital affairs by men and women, as well as outlawed the practice 
of having to produce children outside wedlock.*? No doubt, these | 
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new marriage laws conflicted with aspects of the Uneme 
indigenous types. Thus, for instance, unlike the new marriage 
laws centred on the practice of monogamy, the Uneme indigenous 
types, encouraged and promoted polygamy. Moreover, while they 
(like the emergent marriage system), outlawed extra-marital 
affairs, unlike the new rules, they paid greater attention to the 
enforcement of such laws on Uneme women than on the men,*! in 
the period before the advent of Christianity in Uneme 
communities, 

The two major questions that come to mind here are: Were all 
the Christian Uneme men in Akoko-Edo able to comply with the 
new Christian principle of monogamy in the period of the British 
colonial administration and after that era to 1962? Were they able 
to similarly adhere strictly to the Christian injunction, which 
outlaw extra-marital affairs by men? 

The answers to each of these questions is, No! Not all the 
Christian Uneme men in Akoko-Edo were able to strictly comply 
with those new religious laws governing Christian marriages 
during the period. Indeed, like other communities, which had 
similarly embraced Christianity on a large-scale since the early 
twentieth century, in Uneme communities in Akoko-Edo, a number 
of the Christian men, including those who emerged as the new 
Western educated elite, flouted such laws. An interesting example 
can be cited in the case of Chief D. I. J. lgenuma, who was among 
the early Western educated Uneme elite in Akoko-Edo. In fact, he 
was one of those who blazed the trail of Christianity for other 
Uneme people to follow during the early part of the British colonia! 
administration. * His family oral sources indicate the fact of his 
marriage, through the Christian process of wedding, to one wife 
in December, 1934.7 While he succeeded in preserving and 
protecting this marriage up till 1962 when he passed on, he 
engaged in some extra-marital affairs, through which he had a 
number of children, whose paternity he accepted, even as he 
similarly had children by his legal wife.“ So pragmatic and honest 
was he in managing this contradictory situation that no major 
tension and conflict occurred within his family, even after his death 
in 1962. Rather, cordiality and harmonious relationships existed 
between the children from his Christian marriage and those from 
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his extra-marital connections.” Chief ]genuma’s case was, perha ps, 
one of a series in the examples of how a number of the Christian 
Uneme men in Akoko-Edo, like some of their counterparts in other 
Christian communities in Nigeria and Africa, practised monogamy 
alongside bigamy in the period under study. 

The third major change in the marriage system of the Uneme 
people in Akoko-Edo concerns the introduction and development 
of the Islamic mode of marriage, which came with the religion of 
Islam into the area, during the era of the British colonial 
administration in the twentieth century. The manner in which 
both Islam and Christianity spread to Uneme communities in 
Akoko-Edo, as well as the methods of conversion of people into 
the religions during the period, will be discussed in the section of 
this chapter dealing purely with religious issues. It will also be 
shown how Islam was slow in taking root among the Uneme in 
Akoko-Edo in comparison with Christianity, which attained the 
upper hand in the area. 

However, the new Islamic mode of marriage, unlike the 
Christian monogamous type encouraged the Muslim Uneme men 
to marry up to four wives, in line with the relevant injunction of 
their religion.** Nevertheless, those who did not have the requisite 
qualities prescribed by Islam for taking more than one wife (such 
as economic power, patience, maturity, as well as the capacity for 
equal distribution of love and affection among the polygamous 
wives), were encouraged to marry one wife.” 

[t should be pointed out, however, that not all the Muslim 
Uneme men in Akoko-Edo were able to adhere strictly to every 
rule governing the administration of the Islamic marria ge. In fact, 
a number of them engaged in extra-marital affairs, and had 
children outside wedlock; others even married more than four 
wives, contrary to Islamic principle.* [t has earlier been stated 
that such forms of breaches of aspects of the new marriage laws 
connected with both Islam and Christianity, as alien religions, were 
not peculiar practices only among the Uneme in what is now 
Nigeria and Africa during the period but common to quite a 
number of other new! y-Islamised and Christianised communitics, 
that witnessed similar cultural practices and development at that 
time. ™ 
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Effects on Uneme Names in Akoko-Edo During the Period 
No fewer than four main categories of externally-generated names 
came into being among the Uneme in Akoko in the period of the 
British colonial administration, and shortly after that era up to 
1962. Like most of the other new cultural institutions, which came 
into existence in Uneme communities in Akoko-Edo during the 
period, the emergent forms of alien names, were not introduced 
by the British colonial government. Nor were they designed and 
developed to facilitate British rule. However, the relative degree 
of tolerance, accommodation, understanding and maturity 
demonstrated by the British, as well as the enabling environment, 
which their administration created and sustained in Akoko-Edo, 
and in other areas of Nigeria during the period, encouraged and 
enhanced the speedy adoption and development of most of such 
alien cultural institutions and traditional values. Below, however, 
is a list of the four main categories of the non-Uneme names, which 
emerged and developed in Uneme communities in Akoko-Edo 
during the period: 

(i) Christian names; 

(ii) European names; 

(iii) | Yoruba names; 

(iv) Muslim names. 


(1) Christian Names 

The term, “Christian names,” has been used here for biblical 
names, most of which had derived their sources from the 
Old Testament of the Holy Bible. It is clear, therefore, that 
the emergent names debutted with Christianity into Uneme 
and other Nigerian and African communities, where 
Christianity had spread to. Most of the names were (and 
still are), of Hebro-Saxon origins.” Like a number of the 
Muslim names (especially those which were borne by the 
Holy Prophet, Mohammad; his parents; members of his 
household; his disciples and other notable followers); the 
new Christian names, were based on both the personal and 
attributive names of the “Prince of Peace” and hero of 
Christianity - the Lord Jesus Christ - as well as those of his 
parents, his disciples, ete. 
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Like Muslim names, the emergent Christian names, 
were bi-sexual in structure, value, content and orientation"! 
Consequently, therefore, there emerged two distinctive 
types: (a) Christian names borne by Uneme men; and (b) 
those borne by Uneme women. Below, are examples of 
some of the common Christian names borne by Uneme men 
in Akoko-Edo: 


(1) = David 
(2) Ezekiel 
(3) Jacab 
(4) Jolin 
(5) Peters"; 


The folowing are some examples of those commonly 
borne by Christian Uneme women in Akoko-Edo: 
(1) = Dorcas 
(2) Elizabeth 
(3) = Hannah 
(4) Martha 
OO) Mark 


Like Muslim names, such Christian names, were taken 
by adult Uneme men and women on conversion into the 
new religion. They marked the climax of baptism, and were 
noted for the role, which they played in helping the new 
converts to reinforce their Christian belief and faith in the 
“Trinity”. Like their counterparts in other Christianised 
communities, all the Christian Uneme men and women, as 
parents, ensured that the new names were given to their 
children, through the process of baptism. As was the case 
with Muslim names, certain vital rites and rituals were 
pertormed by officiating priests in the course of naming 
the Christian child. On the whole, however, the emergent 
names had (like Muslim names), served, among others, as 
labels, permanent cultural emblems and symbols of 
Christianity. 
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European Names 

The term, “European names,” refers to the names, which 
had derived their etymological roots from the secular or 
non-religious and non-spiritual aspects of the indigenous 
cultures, customs and traditions of Europeans. Unlike the 
Christian names, which have been examined, they had no 
genetical relationship with the Holy Bible. Nor were they 
culturally connected with the personality and activities of 
the Lord Jesus Christ; or those of his disciples. It is clear 
trom the foregoing, that though most of the names were 
borne by a number of the Christian European explorers, 
traders, political administrators, popular European 
musicians, related artistes and other social celebrities, who 
came into limelight shortly before, during and after the 
spread of Christianity to Nigeria and Africa; they were, 
strictly-speaking, non-Christian names. It is true that a 
number of the Europeans, who answered such names, 
especially, as first or middle names, processed the names, 
through baptism, with the co-operation of some of the 
liberal Christian priests, who officiated during such baptism 
in Europe, before their cultural contacts with Africans. 
This way, the affected names became Christtanised. But, 
this did not make them Christian orthodox names with 
origins and growth trom the Holy Bible. This was how 
such European names spread, through cultural interactions 
with Africa, into a number of newly-Christianised African 
communities during the pre-colontal, colonial and post- 
colonial periods. Other communities in what is now 
Nigerian that adopted such Christianised European names 
which came along with Christianity, were ancient Benin, 
Old Calabar, Bonny, Brass, Elem Kalabari (New Calabar), 
Opobo, Ode-Itsekiri, Warrt, ljebu-Ode, Badagry, Lagos, 
Ovo, Abeokuta, Ibadan, Ilesa, etc... The period covered 
the cra of European exploration, slavery and the Atlantic 
slave trade up to the post-slavery abolition period in 
nineteenth and the twentieth centuries. Thus, as 
Christianity spread from such communities, and from 
others Qvhere the religion had similarly gained ground), 
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to other areas of Nigeria, the new forms of European names 
and allied elements and practices associated with European 
cultures, customs and traditions, also spread. This, of 
course, explains how this category of alien names spread, 
through Christianity, to Uneme communities in Akoko-Edo 
from the early part of the twentieth century. Their arrival 
was facilitated by the sociopolitical and commercial 
activities of some Yoruba evangelists, teachers and other 
early public servants, traders, etc, who came from 
neighbouring Akoko-Yoruba, Ekiti, and Ora; and through 
whose influences and persuasions, Christianity circulated 
within Akoko-Edo and to several other areas of Afenmat- 
land in the period earlier indicated.” 

These names could be classified into two sets, along 
sex lines; and in the manner in which they were adopted 
by some Christian Uneme men and women in Akoko-Edo 
during the period. There were those adopted by a number 
of the Christian Uneme men; and those adopted by some 
of the Christian Uneme women. Four examples of the first 
set were: 

(1) SunGeorge 
yim yeremiy 
(3) Jolson 
) Macaulay.” 


Four other examples of those commonly adopted by 
Uneme women are: 
(1) Florence 
(2) Rose 
(3) Ruth 
(Aji MiStellae 


Yoruba Names 

The emergent Yoruba names were products of the Yoruba 
indigenous culture, customs and traditions.’ Some of them 
are socially or religiously-oriented, having stemmed from 
aspects of the belief system, values and norms of the Yoruba. 
Originally, they had no cultural connections with 


ay 
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Christianity. But, following the advent of this religion in 
Yorubaland in the period indicated, and based on the fact 
of the utilisation of some of them for Christian baptism by 
a number of those who had borne such names, aspects of 
the names, thus, became Christianised. =2 However, not all 
the Yoruba names borne by the Christians went through 
this process of change and religious transformation. This, 
indeed, was the situation of things with regard to the 
Christianisation of aspects of certain personal names and 
Surnames of Yoruba people in the period before their 
cultural contacts with the diverse ethnic communities in 
Akoko-Edo, including the Uneme in the area. As earlier 
noted, it was in the course of such cultural interactions with 
the Uneme and their neighbours in Akoko-Edo that both 
Christian and Yoruba values, customs and traditions 
(including Yoruba names), spread to, and took deep roots 
in, the areas since the early part of the British colonial 
administration. 

The following served as the main facilitating agents of 
transmission of such names and other cultura] institutions 
to the Uneme in Akoko-Edo: (i) the itinerant Yoruba 
evangelists, traders, teachers and other categories of their 
early public servants, who frequently visited and lived 
among the Uneme at different times in the course of 
pursuing their corporate missions and targets in Uneme 
communities up to the post-colonial period; (ii) some 
migrant Uneme blacksmiths, farmers, traders, tailors, etc, 
who lived among the Yoruba in neighbouring towns and 
cities, such as Ikare, Arigidi, Ilesa, [e-Ife, Owo, Kabba, 
Yagba, Ondo, Ilorin, Osogbo and Oyo. They assimilated 
aspects of the Yoruba culture, customs and traditions 
(including the Yoruba names), during their stay in such 
areas up till when a number of them returned to their home- 
communities in Akoko-Edo, where they retained such 
acquired Yoruba cultural values, symbolisms, etc.>4 

However, like the indigenous names of a number of 
other ethnic and sub-ethnic groups in Nigeria, the Yoruba 
names are largely sex-neutral, though some of them are 
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gender-sensitive and, therefore, bi-sexual in nature and 
structure.” The following are five examples of Yoruba 
names commonly borne by some Uneme men in Akoko- 
Edo: : 

(1) Adebowale 

)  Adeleye 

)  Akpata [or Apata] 

(4) = Olufernt or Olu 

yr “Ojar 


Below, are five other examples of those commonly 
adopted by some Uneme women in Akoko-Edo during the 
period: 

(1) Abtodun or Biodun 
(2)  Abiona 


(3)  Adejoke 
(4) Kehinde 
(je Tanjery 


Muslim Names 

Several allusions have earlier been made in this book to 
Muslim names, their origin, and their spread to Uneme and 
related communities in Akoko-Edo and other areas of 
Afenmailand, before the advent of British rule, and during 
the early twentieth century. It has also been stated that, 
despite the fact of their arrival in Uneme and other places 
noted, in the era of Nupe colonialism in Akoko-Edo in the 
second half of the nineteenth century, the names were 
accepted by some Uneme men and women only after the 
demise of the Nupe administration in 1897. Indeed, as 
earlier indicated, it was during and shortly after British rule 
in the twentieth century that the names were accepted, 
along with Islam, in certain Uneme communities and in 
some other areas of Akoko-Edo. Equally important to 
reiterate is the fact that those who had adopted the new 
Muslim names in Uneme communities were negligibly few, 
because of the relatively low level of response by the Uneme 
in Akoko-Edo to the processes of Islamisation.* 
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Like the newly-introduced Christian names, the 
emergent Muslim types were a vital cultural component 
of Islam. The following are some of the main features and 
significance of Muslim names: 

(1) they are Islam-centred; 


(i) — thev are derived from the Holy Qur’an, and from 
clated Islamic sources; 


(ii) — they connote and clearly communicate the essence 
of faith, obedience and absolute submission to the 
will of Allah (God); 


(iv) the best and most respectable of the names, are those 
based on “God’s ninety-nine attributive names” in 
Islam; > 


(v) some of the names (as earlier noted), are also derived 
from the personal names of Prophet Mohammad 
(through whom Islam was revealed to the human 
race by God), 


(vi) they are gender-sensitive names, providing 
separately for both Muslim men and women.” 


The following are five examples of those commonly 
adopted by some Muslim Uneme men in Akoko-Edo: 
(1) = Amedu 
(2) Ani 
(3) Ani or Ali 
(4) Garuba or Garba 
(S) lenges 


Below, are similar examples of those common among 
the Muslim Uneme women: 
(13) Alshie tit 
(2) Awawi 
(3) 0 Manninety 
(4) Merinni 


(SY pf Zanebige? 
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On the whole, the emergence of a plenitude of alien 
names in Uneme communities in Akoko-Edo represented 
a social] transformation in Uneme society and culture in the 
twentieth century. For, at no period in Uneme’s past before 
the twentieth century, had such a quantum and variation 
of externally-generated names emerged and developed in 
Uneme society. Indeed, up to c.1370 A. D. when they 
migrated from Benin City till the eve of their deep cultural 
contacts with some Christian Europeans, Christian Yoruba 
people, and Muslim Nupe-Hausa-Fulani groups in Akoko- 
Edo, the Uneme people neither accepted nor bore foreign 
names. The reasons have earlier been stated. The nature, 
structure and typologies of the indigenous names which 
they evolved and developed before c. 1370, and which they 
brought, through migration, to their present locations in 
Akoko-Edo, have also been outlined and discussed. 
Examples of such Uneme names are: 


(1) Aigbokhualeode 

(2) = Algbonoga 

(3) = Amtariesi 

(4) Annakholt 

(5) Eynaneniua 

(6) Enasealu 

(7) Omionyese 

(8) Omozele 

(9) Ostonebo or Osiionebo.” 


The meaning of such Uneme names, the circumstances 
under which they were given to children, the historical, 
philosophical or cultural value and significance of the 
names, have all been discussed earlier. Equally noted were 
the following: 

(1) that the names were sex-neutral, though some of 
them were gender-sensitive, thus, enabling some 
Uneme women to bear certain names, which were 
easily distinguishable from those of the men; 


Gi) that it was possible fora child to have several names, 
given by the father, mother, paternal grandfather, 
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paternal grandmother, maternal grandfather, 
maternal grandmother, uncles, aunts, cousins, 
nephews, and other relations of the child. Even 
friends of the family were allowed to give names of 
Uneme origin, to the child. Ali the names were 
regarded as important and held in high esteem. 
However, with the passage of time, one or two of 
such names usually became more popular, and more 
widely used for the child than the others. It was 
such names that usually emerged eventually, as the 
first and middle names of the child;™ 


(iii) that the names were utilised as first names, middle 
names, and surnames by those who bore them. 
However, it was the child’s father’s name or the 
paternal grandfather’s name that, more often than 
not, emerged as his surname. 


The point being stressed is that the Uneme in Akoko- 
Fdo, in spite of their enthusiastic acceptance of the various 
externally-generated names which have been discussed, 
retained aspects of their indigenous names. This was 
because they continued to attach great value to such names. 
Therefore, a number of the people (as they had done in the 
period before the emergence of the new names), continued 
to utilise Uneme names, for instance as their middle names. 
This way, and in many cases, their newly-acquired alien 
names served as their first names. Some of the people, 
however, had both alien first names and middle names. 
However, most of them retained their Uneme surnames, 
because these were compound names, which individual 
members of the compounds could not unilaterally alter or 
change, without the approval and ratification of other 
members of the lineage. On the other hand, however, a 
number of the people utilised some of the alien names for 
their surnames. New patterns of change in the structure 
and positioning of names, therefore, emerged among the 
Uneme in Akoko-Edo during the period. The first pattern 
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is in respect of those who, while utilising alien names (of 
either Christian, or Furopean, or Yoruba, or Muslim 
derivations), for their first and middle names, retain their 
Uneme names as surnames. Two examples are: 

(1) Ezekiel Adeleye Igenuma® 

(2) Adebowale Bamidele Emanemua © 


The second pattern concerns those who used alien 
names for their first, middle, and surnames. Three examples 
are: 


(1) Sule Ayisebiolowo Adebowale®’ 
(2) Samuel Ojo Garuba 
(3) Rose Adejoke Braimah 


The third pattern shows those who utilised alien names 
for both their first and surnames. Ten examples are: 


(1) = Eliaja Olayemi"* 
(2) Gabriel Durojatye” 
(3) — Jatyeola Oba 

(4)  Momoh Alfa” 

(5) Saniutel Oloye 

(6) Olu Garuba” 
(7) Bernard Bagudu 

(8)  Olndele Longe 

(9) Sera Lerama 
(10) — lyabo Ayiboye 


The fourth pattern reveals the case of those who utilised 
such names for their first names, as well as used Uneme 
names for both their middle and surnames. Nine examples 
are: 


(1) = David Inialevbo lgenuma.” 
(2) "5 Jacob Ulzoba Itegboje” 
(3) — Jolinson Akhiato Emuasealu” 
(4) Ani Amuanesi Onioayese 
(5) Adebudo Itemuagbo Aigbona 
(6) = Aza Ezimanh [n1oniite 
(7) Florence Onioanitlo Ekhaisen 
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(8) Bernice Onotse lgenunut 
(9)  Zenebu Idanare Akhadame 


The fifth pattern represents those who used alien names 
for their first names, and utilised Uneme names for their 
surnames. Nine examples are: 


(1) = John Asemokhiai 
(2). Aliu lyasele 

(3)  Sanison Ekliabafe” 
(4) — Francis Idaonn’® 
(5) Ogun Apeokha 
(6) Vincent Imomue 
(A).6 Rath lgenuma 
(8) Elizabeth [rune 

(9) Rose Itegboye 


The sixth pattern explains the case of those who (ina bid to 
maintain the pre-colonial status quo ante), had to use Uneme 
names for both their first and surnames. Five examples 
are as follows: 


(1) Aigbokhaleode Asimuafele”’ 


(2) Ogbode Akhademe 
(3) Obukpo Itseogie 
(4) Omodifa Ammize 


(5) = Oyakhambhole Ostoilighode 


Effects on Uneme Religion in Akoko-Edo 

As earlier indicated, this period witnessed the growth and 
development of two externally-generated religions in Uneme 
communities in Akoko-Edo. These are Christianity and Islam. The 
manner in which these new religions spread to Uneme 
communities has been shown. The role which the enabling 
environment (represented by the existence of relative peace, 
security, law and order, coupled with the freedom of worship, and 
of association, guaranteed by the British), played in facilitating 
the growth and development of those religions during the first 
half of the twentieth century, has equally been noted. Other major 
factors which similarly encouraged the growth and circulation of 


ET 
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the religions among the Uneme include: 

(i) the fact of the respectable personality profiles and 
sterling qualities of the Uneme men, who cham- 
pioned the cause of the promotion and propagation 
of the religions; 


(ii) the fact of the utilisation of relatively peaceful 
methods of persuasion for the conversion of people 
into the religions during the period; 


(iii) the fact of the keen interest shown and the willing- 
ness and readiness demonstrated by most of the 
Uneme men and women (including their youths and 
children), towards embracing the religions during 
the period; etc.” 


Reference has previously been made to the nature and 
quantum of the progress recorded, concerning the comparable 
demographic strength or population of those who converted to 
the religions in Uneme communities in Akoko-Edo up to 1962. It 
has been stated, based on available oral traditions on the subject, 
that Christianity secured an overwhelming ascendancy over Islam 
in terms of the estimates of those who converted to the religions 
during the period. The estimates put the figure of the Uneme 
people who had embraced Christianity at roughly 98 per cent.” 
The comparable figure for those who accepted Islam during the 
same period was put at roughly 2 per cent.” The varied degree 
of interest shown in the two religions by the Uneme people, 
coupled with differences in efforts put into the struggle for 
winning converts, accounted for the difference in the rate of success 
attained by the religions.” 


Islam in Uneme Communities in Akoko-Edo Under British Rule 
Up to 1962 

Despite the early arrival of Islam on Uneme soil in theera of Nupe’s 
military and colonising activities in Akoko-Edo in the nineteenth 
century, the processes of conversion of people into the religion 
had to wail, paradoxicaily, till the period after the fall of the Nupe 
regime in 1897. This pattern was a common feature of the growth 
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of Islam among other ethnic peoples and communities in Akoko- 
Edo at that time. The situation was also the same in some other 
neighbouring Afenmai communities in the Etsako and Owan areas 
during the period.** Explanations have been made as to the cause 
of this development in Islamic history of Afenmailand,® but none 
of the explanations given saw the situation as a manifestation of 
the people’s silent rejection of Nupe’s political rule; and a revolt 
against their attempts at establishing their cultural imperialism 
over Akoko-Edo and other cultural areas of Afenmailand in the 
nineteenth century. ** Indeed, even in certain Afenmai 
communities, such as Auchi, Agbede, South Ibie, Ekperi, 
Anegbette, Uzairue, Okpella, Jagbe, Idegun-Anwain (in the Etsako 
area); and Warrake, Ivbiaro, [hevbie and Erra (in the Owan area), 
where pockets of conversions to Islam were recorded towards the 
end of Nupe rule in about the late 1880s and 1890s; the progress 
made in the process of Islamisation was relatively low and 
discouraging. 

The advent of British rule, however, witnessed a change in 
this scenario. There came the emergence of a new pattern 
represented by large-scale conversions of people into Islam in the 
twentieth century. The reasons have been outlined and analysed 
in some preceding sections of this book, and ina number of existing 
accounts. * It needs stressing that the Uneme in Akoko-Edo were 
among the Afenmai communities that saw the conversion of some 
of their people into Islam in the twentieth century. The point has 
already been made about the peaceful methods adopted in 
converting people, which methods differed from the forceful 
strategies used in certain neighbouring communities, such as 
Auchi and Agbede in the early twentieth century.** The 
implications of this trend for Uneme communities in Akoko-Edo 
were two: first, there was no mass rush into Islam incidental to 
the use of force; and second, the relatively few Uneme people, 
who converted into the religion, did so on their own volition. *” 

Two factors hindered the growth and development of Islam 
among the Uneme in Akoko-Edo in the twentieth century. First, 
was the absence of itinerant alien i/ania or Mallanis, especially those 
who usually came from different Islamised Nupe, Hausa, Fulani 
and northern Yoruba communities, to facilitate processes of 
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conversion of people to the religion in the present northern Edo 
State, among other areas in southern Nigeria, in the early twentieth 
century. *® The positive roles which such alien ulama played, in 
providing both personnel, moral and logistical support for 
ensuring the speedy expansion of Islam in places, such as Auchi, 
Agbede, Iyakpi-South Ibie, Ugbekpe-Ekperi, Ikpe-Uzairue, 
Okpella, Anegbette in the Etsako area, during the period, have 
been well documented.’ It is needless emphasising that the 
absence of such forms of externally-induced religious evangelism 
in Uneme communities in Akoko-Edo adversely affected the 
progress of Islam in the area in the twentieth century. 

Secondly, some of the Uneme men and women who left their 
respective communities in Akoko-Edo for certain newly-Islamised 
towns and cities like Auchi, Awuvemi-Okpella, lkpe-Uzairue, 
[kpeshi-Igbigele, [kare and Arigidi, to settle down, where they 
engaged in their indigenous practice of blacksmithing, farming 
and trading, and who in the process of their interaction with 
Muslims in the areas, got converted to Islam; did not return to 
their home-communities in Akoko-Edo to mobilise, motivate and 
encourage members of their extended-tamilies and other relations 
to accept the religion.” Most of them remained permanently in 
those areas and maintained irregular contacts with their home- 
communities. Had they established Islamising contacts with their 
people, such efforts may have usefully complemented and 
reinforced those put forward by some of the pioneering Muslim 
converts in their home-communities. Below is a list of a number 
of such early Muslim converts in three of the six Uneme 
communities in Akoko-Edo (namely: Uneme Nekhua, Uneme 
Erhurun and Uneme Aki-Osu). 

In Uneme Nekhua, for example, members of the Ajakaiye 
family were reported to have blazed the trail in accepting Islam in 
the early twentieth century.”! They were followed by members of 
the Chief Eke royal family, as well as those of the Garuba segment 
of the royal lineage, and others.” Indeed, one of the early personal 
mosques in Uneme Nekhua was said to have been sponsored and 
built by Chief Eke around the 1920s and 1930s.”* The new mosque 
was located near his palace. It served as the place for the 
observance of his five daily Salat (or prayers). He motivated and 
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accepted other converts to join him and members of his family in 
praying in that mosque.** This was how Islam developed roots 
among the relatively small population of Muslims in Uneme 
Nekhua in the twentieth century. 
In Uneme Erhurun, the following were among the early 

persons converted to Islam in about the 1940s and 1950s: 

(1) = Amedu Idaomi 

(2) Aminu Ailemu 

(3) = Alhaji Ani Ailemu 

(4) Mallam Saliu Ojo 

(5) Musa Adebowale.® 


The first mosque that emerged in Uneme Erhurun during the 
period, was located at the Agbomhemhe quarters, where the early 
Muslim converts regularly performed both their obligatory and 
voluntary Salat.” 

In Uneme Aki-Osu, at about the same period, the following 
personalities emerged among the early Muslim converts: 

(1) | Odi Alabi: He was the first person in the commu- 
nity to accept Islam. He hailed from the Uzosij 
kindred. 


(2) | Abu Idogo: He was the second convert. He came 
from the Imiava kindred. 


(3) Haruna Oba: He was the third convert. Like Odi 
Alabi, he hailed from the Uzosi kindred. 


(4) | Alao: He was the fourth person to accept Islam in 
Uneme Aki-Osu. He was from the Irhokholotie 
kindred,” 


A brict report on the three other component Uneme 
communities in Akoko-Edo concerning the issue under discussion 
is important here. Both oral sources and documentary evidence 
on the history of the communities are silent on the question of 
origins of Islam in the areas. ° In fact, our informants in the 
communities could not remember when the religion came, and 
who introduced it. There is also an absence of certain vital Islamic 
monuments, such as old mosques, for instance, that usually 
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connote physical cultural evidence, which when subjected to 
critical survey and analysis, usually bring forth information useful 
for tracing the arrival of Islam, and the estimated period in which 
the religion spread to the communities concerned. It is clear from 
this development, that Islam did not surface in the communities 
at the time it spread to the three other Uneme villages and towns 
in the first half of the twentieth century. In fact, up till the time of 
our fieldwork in 1995, the religion was yet to establish strong roots 
in the communities. 


Christianity in Uneme Communities in Akoko-Edo Under 
British Rule Up to 1962 
Our concern here is not to provide the background to the general 
trend of the growth of Christianity among the Uneme in Akoko- 
Edo, rather, it is to present specific cases of responses to Christiani- 
sation processes and development by four of the six component 
Uneme communities in Akoko-Edo in the period under review. 
The four communities are: Uneme Akpama, Uneme Erhurun, 
Uneme Aki-Osu and Uneme Nekhua. Their experiences would 
be used, as models, for generalising for the rest of the Uneme 
communities in Akoko-Edo. We begin with Uneme Akpama. 

Christianity arrived in Uneme Akpama around 1920 or 1921, 
and was introduced by one Ogidan of the Anglican Communion. 
” Ogidan was from the Uzosi kindred in Uneme Akpama. Like 
most other early modern Uneme elite of that period who were 
evangelists of Christianity to their respective communities, Ogidan 
of Uneme Akpama, was said to have drawn inspirations and active 
external support from some Christian Yoruba evangelists, who 
frequently visited Akoko-Edo and other areas, at that time.'" 

The first Church in Uneme Akpama, namely, the St. Luke’s 
Anglican Church, was built in 1922.'" It was situated in the 
Imiokue area. Among the early Christian converts in Uneme 
Akpama, were the following: 

(1) Mr. Josiah Mobola: He hailed trom the Uzosi 
kindred in Uneme Akpama. 


(2) Mr. Inebode Akpabiode: He was from the Imiakpelo 
kindred in Uneme Akpama. 
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(3) Mr. Agbaja Emobanamhe: He came from the 
Okpomusu kindred in Uneme Akpama. 


(4) Mr. Ayo Okogbe: He hailed from the Imiokue area of 
Uneme Akpama. 


(5) Madam Jegede Magaja: She was the first female 
Christian convert in Uneme Akpama. '" 


Several other Akpama men and women soon followed those 
listed above, in accepting the new religion. The adult converts 
brought members of their nuclear-families, and in some cases, 
members of their extended-families to Christianity. By about 1962, 
however, nearly almost all the people in Uneme Akpama had 
embraced the religion. 

A similar pattern emerged in Uneme Erhurun. [In that place, 
however, Christianity was introduced by Chief Ezekiel Adeleye 
Igenuma Uduakpeghemhe, from the Enivbosu area of Uneme 
Erhurun. He was the father of Chief D. I. J. Igenuma, who was to 
later play a most outstanding role in the history of the 
modernisation and development of Uneme communities in 
Akoko-Edo in the twentieth century. '° Chief Ezekiel Adeleye 
Igenuma was of the Anglican Communion. He was the main 
power behind the building and establishment of the first church 
in Uneme Erhurun, namely, the Anglican Church, around 1923. 
He was, therefore, the pioneering leader and head of the Anglican 
mission in Uneme Erhurun from where he was to later spread 
Christianity to a number of other Uneme communities in Akoko- 
Edo in the 1920s, 1930s and 1940s. The charismatic nature of his 
personality, his devotion to duty, and his high sense of persuasion, 
helped in accelerating the success, which he secured in enhancing 
the growth and development of Christianity not only in Uneme 
Erhurun, but also in most other Uneme communities in Akoko- 
Edo. Among the first set of people to convert to this religion in 
Uneme Erhurun in the 1920s, were the following: 

(1) Mr. Amuni. 

(2) Mr. Yakubu. 

(3) = Mr. John Imaforhe. 

(4) Mr. Daniel Okhamogue, 
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(5) Mr. Daniel Odiko. 
(6) Mr. Ajiboye lgiesumokhai. 
(7) | Mr. Ayo Emakpaire Omonekhai. ™™ 


Subsequent positive changes in the period after the conversion 
of the above Uneme people and others to Christianity, witnessed 
mass acceptance of the religion in the 1920s and 1940s.'° By the 
end of British rule up to the early 1960s, Christianity had been 
comfortably established and was the dominant religion in Uneme 
Erhurun. 

As was the case in Uneme Erhurun in neighbouring Uneme 
Aki-Osu, the Christianisation crusade was championed by the 
Anglican mission. The Rev. Oyebode, a Christian Yoruba priest 
based in Auchi, was the first Anglican missionary to influence the 
spread of the new religion to Uneme Aki-Osu in the early 1920s. 
'" His efforts were complemented and reinforced by those of his 
contemporaries, who had similarly operated within and outside 
Uneme territory in Akoko-Edo in the first half of the twentieth 
century. The first church in Uneme Aki-Osu, namely, the St. John’s 
Church, came into being in 1920." It was located in what is now 
the old site of Uneme Aki-Osu on the hill. This was in the period 
before the demographic change, which saw the relocation of the 
community to its present site in the early 1940s.' 

The era of Chief Eshameh Uduakpeghemhe (the brother of 
Chief Ezekiel Adeleye Igenuma), who had migrated from Uneme 
Erhurun to settle in present-day Uneme Aki-Osu, where he rose 
to become the ruler of the community and reigned, as lyogun I, 
witnessed the hyper-growth and development of Christianity in 
the area.” The reasons for Chief Eshameh’s migration from 
Uneme Erhurun (which were political in nature), as well as the 
factors which facilitated his rise to the rulership position in Uneme 
Aki-Osu,''’ are, however, not as relevant to this discussion as the 
sigmificant part which his presence, and his pragmatic leadership 
style and foresight, played in the ever increasing growth of 
Christianity and social development in Uneme Aki-Osu during 
his reign. This major social foundation of progress laid for 
Christianity and for general development in Uneme Aki-Osu was 
so strong and so-well cherished that till date (several years after 
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his demise), Chief Eshameh remains a most celebrated Christian 
hero and a revered statesman of his people. 

Next, is Uneme Nekhua. In that community, what seemed to 
have emerged as the general pattern of peaceful growth of 
Christianity among the Uneme in Akoko-Edo at the outset of the 
twentieth century, and to which reference has earlier been made 
in this chapter, was altered, following the outbreak of violence 
and arson, encountered in the course of conversion of people to 
the new religion. The cause of this negative change will be 
examined shortly. Meanwhile, let us discuss the controversy which 
surrounds the issue of which Christian mission first introduced 
the religion to Uneme Nekhua. One version of the people's oral 
evidence claims that Christianity was introduced by one Barafo 
Aijonode, a protestant of the Church Missionary Society (C. M. 
S.), who came from the Imiokpamose kindred in Uneme Nekhua. 
1 Another version of the story gives the credit of the development 
to the proselytising activities of the Catholic mission.’ But, it 
seems clear that both the C.M.S. and Catholic mission played 
pioneering roles in the growth of Christianity in Uneme Nekhua 
in the early 1920s." 

The first church in the community- a Roman Catholic Church- 
was located at the top of the hill in the Uduobi area’ in the early 
1920s. Problem started when the first set of Christian converts in 
Uneme Nekhua were celebrating the birth of the new Church. 
Some adherents of the Uneme indigenous religion, feeling very 
uncomfortable with the establishment of Christianity on their soil, 
reacted violently to the emergent situation. They were reported 
to have attacked and vandalised the new church, setting it ablaze.'° 
This violent resistance against the growth of Christianity, and the 
threat of further militant action against the Catholic leadership, 
generated fear and feeling of insecurity among the Catholic evan- 
gelists, who hurriedly vacated Uneme Nekhua in the early 1920s." 

It would seem, however, that it was in the period after the 
exit of the Catholic mission from Uneme Nekhua that the C.MLS. 
came. It would also seem that what happened to the Catholics 
equally befell the leadership and followership of the emergent 
C.M.S, as they were reported to have ran into trouble with 
adherents of the indigenous religion, who had continued their 
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opposition to all attempts at establishing Christianity in Uneme 
Nekhua in the early part of the twentieth century. '” However, 
unlike the Catholics, members of the newly-introduced C.M.5. 
organisation, were not violently attacked. Neither were they 
chased out of Uneme Nekhua."'® A number of factors actually 
worked in their favour. Among these was the personality of Barafo 
as the leader of the pioneering C.M.S. group in Uneme Nekhua. 
He was said to be a man of the people, loved and generally 
respected in the community. Even the leader of the community at 
that time, Chief Eke, a distinguished pioneer Muslim ruler, was 
said to have held him in high esteem. ''’ Barafo was, indeed, a 
man of positive conduct, a responsible community leader, and a 
patriot. Little wonder that he commanded such great respect and 
admiration in the community. 

Another major factor, which worked to the advantage of the 
C.M.S. in their evangelical crusade in Uneme Nekhua during the 
period, was the persuasive appeal made by the British colonial 
authorities to all communities in different parts of what is now 
Nigeria at that time, to ensure the existence of peace in their areas. 
This appeal was followed by a threat to use “minimum force” (or 
police action), to enforce and maintain peace throughout the 
country.” This situation served, as an effective check, on intra- 
and-inter-group conflicts and crises, which were becoming 
prevalent in some parts of the country at that time. It also helped 
to sensitise the public towards pursuing the course of peace based 
on cordiality and mutual co-existence. The people of Uneme 
Nekhua were among the numerous Nigerian communities that 
profited from this political action of the British during the period. 
This was how the situation helped the process of peaceful spread 
of Christianity among the people of Uneme Nekhua in the first 
half of the twentieth century. The following families in Uneme 
Nekhua produced some of the leading personalities (aside from 
Barafo), who took advantage of the prevalent situation, to preach 
Christianity to all nooks and crannies of the community with the 
active support of their followers and successors: 

(1) the Akpata family; 
(2) the Elaijah family; and 
(3) asection of the Garuba royal family." 
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We conclude by noting that the main trends and patterns of 
growth and development observed and analysed with regard to 
the spread of Christianity among the Uneme in the four 
communities treated, were largely similar to those experienced in 
the two other component Uneme communities in Akoko-Edo 
namely, Ekpedo and Aiyetoro. The processes of conversion of 
people into the religion were basically through peaceful 
persuasion. Violence, as an expression of rejection of Christianity, 
by some adherents of the indigenous religion, such as the one that 
took place in Uneme Nekhua in the early 1920s, was unheard of, 
in the course of Christian evangelical activities in both Uneme 
Ekpedo and Uneme Aiyetoro during the period. 

An examination into the impact which both Christianity and 
Islam had on the Uneme indigenous religion in Akoko-Edo during 
the period is necessary here. In the first place, the growth and 
development of these two externally-introduced religions in 
Uneme communities in Akoko-Edo from the era of British rule up 
to 1962, represented a dramatic revolutionary change in the socio- 
cultural history of the people in the twentieth century. For, at no 
time before the advent of British rule, had any Uneme community 
in Akoko-Edo witnessed the bombardment of the people with two 
major competitive alien religions, each struggling relentlessly, to 
occupy the dominant position in the social scheme of things in the 
area. Moreover, their arrival and acceptance by those who 
embraced them, meant an increase in the number of religions that 
held sway on Uneme soils in Akoko-Edo in the twentieth century. 
Indeed, the number rose to three (namely, the Uneme indigenous 
religion, Islam and Christianity). No doubt, the situation was 
bound to cause rivalry and some sort of tension, as it did, among 
the adherents of the three competing religions. However, the worse 
affected, was the Uneme indigenous religion. For, both Christianity 
and Islam drew their membership and followership from among 
the adherents of that religion. This, of course, led to an unprece- 
dented depletion of the demographic strength and value of the 
religion in the twentieth century. It was in a bid to avoid such 
negative consequences and development that some adherents of 
the religion in Uneme Nekhua revolted against the Catholic 
mission, and razed down the new church, which they built in the 
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early 1920s; as well as forced their evangelists to flee the 
community. However, this violent action did not prevent the 
cultural effects, inherent in both Christianity and Islam to impact 
negatively on the indigenous religion in Uneme Nekhua. 

Furthermore, for the first time in the sociocultural history of 
the Uneme, certain externally-generated biases and prejudices 
emerged, mobilised against the Uneme indigenous religion, which 
(like other similar religions in Nigeria or Africa), came to be 
described variously by both Christians and Muslims, as 
“paganism”, “polytheism,” “pantheism”, “idol worship,” 
“karfirism,” etc.'* The extent to which such derogatory terms 
and others negatively distorted, discredited and devalued the 
image, integrity and significance of this aspect of the cultural 
heritage and development of the Uneme, and of other Nigerian 
and African societies, need not be over-emphasised. 

Nevertheless, there were certain aspects of the indigenous 
religion of the Uneme that were resilient in nature and of great 
relevance and value to the people. Typical examples of such 
enduring features of the Uneme religion were: 

(i) the people's indigenous belief in their ancestors and 
ancestresses; 


(ii) their similar belief in their local divinities or deities, 
especially Ogun, their god of iron, and of war; 


(iii) their belief in spirits, including those associated with 
the practice of witchcraft; 


(iv) their belief in reincarnation; 


(v) their practice of magic and indigenous medicine, 
including those connected with divination, use of 
ritual sacrifices for the propitiation and veneration 
of Uneme ancestral spirits, use of herbal drugs, as 
well as the use of spiritual healing methods for 
curing certain ailments in affected patients; etc. '”° 


Effects on Uneme Festivals in Akoko-Edo 
This period witnessed the emergence of new forms of festivals in 
Uneme communities in Akoko-Edo. These were mainly religious 
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festivals, which could be classified into two categories as follows: 
(a) the new festivals associated with Christianity; and (b) those 
connected with Islam. 


THE EMERGENCE OF NEW FESTIVALS ASSOCIATED WITH 
CHRISTIANITY 
These are festivals which had derived their origins from certain 
major land-mark events in the cultural history and development 
of Christianity. Notable among such events are those relating to 
the life and times of Jusus Christ. Two most prominent examples 
are: 
(1) Easter: a festival organised to commemorate the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ. It is held on Sunday 
after every Good Friday. !™ 


(2) Christmas: an annual festival organised in memory 
and appreciation of the birth of Jesus Christ. Unlike, 
the Easter, it is held on the 25th of every December. '2 


Our main concern, however, is not with the manner in which 
the emergent Christian festivals are organised, but with the fact 
of their newness, as alien cultural practices, incorporated into the 
religious ways of life of the Uneme in Akoko-Edo since the era of 
British rule. Indeed, this was the first time in the history of the 
Uneme in Akoko-Edo in which such forms of externally-brought 
festivals, were brought into their society. As earlier noted, none 
of the Uneme communities in the pre-colonial era witnessed the 
emergence of such alien festivals. The extent to which these 
festivals impacted on the pre-existing Uneme types will be 
discussed shortly. 


THE EMERGENCE OF NEW FESTIVALS CONNECTED WITH ISLAM 

As already stated, the festivals under reference, like those 
associated with Christianity, were products of Islamic cultural 
influence on some Akoko-Edo-based Uneme communities, in 
which the emergent religion came into being in the era of the British 
colonial administration in the twentieth century. Like the Christian 
festivals, they evolved at the celebration of certain major events 
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in the history of the early growth and development of Islam. Four 
examples of these were: 
(i) Ashura - an annual festival celebrated on the 10th of 
the Muliarram, i.e., the first lunar month of the 
Muslim calendar. '*° 


(ii) Mazwlud al-Nabiyy - an annual festival, which, like 
the Christmas, is celebrated in memory and 
appreciation of the birth of the Holy Prophet, 
Muhammad.!”’ It is, therefore, held to mark the 
birthday of Muhammad. 


(ili) Idal-fitr’- a lesser Beiram (or the ‘small’ Sallah) 
festival. '*8 


(iv)  Idal-adha or Idal-Kabir - which, like the Idal- fitr,’ is a 
Sallah festival, held to commemorate the “greater 
Beiram” (or the ‘big’ Sallah).'” 


The new Muslim festivals, like those associated with 
Christianity, had some cultural effects on the Uneme people in 
Akoko-Edo. For example, not only were they alien to the people, 
their arrival and acceptance by the Muslim converts, led to an 
increase in the number of religious-oriented festivals that came 
into existence in Uneme communities where Islam emerged in 
Akoko-Edo in the era of British rule. Moreover, just as the 
Christians among the Uneme attached greater value to their new 
religious festivals than to their indigenous types (which came to 
be associated with “paganism” ), so did their Muslim counterparts. 
But this relegation of the status and essence of the pre-Islamic and 
pre-Christian religious festivals of the Uneme in Akoko-Edo, did 
not culminate in their total rejection. Rather, aspects of the 
organisational structures and allied components of the festivals, 
especially those which were believed to have positive effects on 
the lives and aspirations of the people and their culture, were 
retained and encouraged to continue functioning in Uneme 
communities. 

Consequently, both the Christians and Muslim Uneme people, 
as well adherents of the indigenous religion got together to 
participate in the celebration of such festivals, and in the 
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performance of the various rites, rituals and ceremonies connected 
with their conduct and administration.” They all further happily 
participated in sharing food and drinks taken from the same pots, 
bowls, calabashes, etc, served, at certain designated spots, during 
the celebration of such festivals in Uneme communities.’ This 
way, the festivals continued to play vital roles in the promotion, 
consolidation and enhancement of sociocultural relations and co- 
operation among the Uneme in Akoko-Edo; and between them 
and other Uneme people in neighbouring places, such as the Okene 
area and Etsako, with whom they usually interacted during the 
festivities. 


Effects on Uneme Administrative Institutions in Akoko-Edo 

As was the case with other communities that came under European 
colonialism in Africa and elsewhere during the period, Uneme 
communities in Akoko-Edo, experienced certain unprecedented 
changes in their indigenous sociopolitical culture, arising from the 
impact of British rule on the people in the twentieth century. One 
of such changes resulted from the decision by the British to bring 
all the Uneme and non-Uneme communities in Akoko-Edo 
together, as well as include in this grouping, certain other ethnic 
peoples which became incorporated into the territory named, the 
Protectorate of Northern Nigeria, in the early twentieth century. 
The decision was based ona major political action taken by the 
British to establish certain patterns of administration, through 
which they could effectively govern all sections of Nigeria (as their 
new colony), from some strategically located divisions and 
provinces, which they established in different parts of the country, 
to facilitate their control of the two newly-created protectorates of 
Northern and Southern Nigeria in the early 1900s. One of such 
units was the Southern Division of Kabba Province in the 
Protectorate of Northern Nigeria. It was under this new Division 
that all the Uneme and non-Uneme communities in Akoko-Edo, 
as well as those earlier referred to in Etsako territory, among others, 
were brought by the British for effective colonial administration 
in the early 1900s.'* One interesting paradox in the emergent 
political change was that the said Uneme and other affected 
communities in the Akoko-Edo and Etsako areas, were 
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geographically located in present-day southern Nigeria, though 
they occupy certain terrains relatively close to the town of Kabba 
which had served, as headquarters, of the emergent Division 
during the period. 

Another interesting paradox concerns the fact that, while the 
Akoko-Edo-based Uneme communities came under the above- 
named Division and Province in the Protectorate of Northern 
Nigeria, their counterparts in Southern Uneme (in present-day 
Etsako Central Local Government Area), were placed under Idah, 
which was administered under the Protectorate of Southern 
Nigeria before 1914.'* But, following the political and territorial 
re-organisation, which came with the amalgamation of Northern 
and Southern Nigeria in 1914, certain districts were transferred to 
where they rightly belonged, geographically. This was how Idah, 
for instance, was transferred to the Northern Province of Nigeria, 
while the Southern Uneme communities and other sub-groups in 
Etsako territory, which had earlier been placed under Idah, were 
transferred to Ishan Division in the Benin Province of Southern 
Nigeria. '”° 

The point is that, the British, by placing all Uneme 
communities in Akoko-Edo under the Southern Division of Kabba 
Province in the Protectorate of Northern Nigeria before 1914, had 
attempted to ‘Northernise’, as it were, a major sub-section of 
Uneme society and culture in the early part of the twentieth 
century. It is true that they later reversed the situation by 
transferring and re-grouping the communities into what came to 
be known as the Afenmai (formerly “Kukuruku”) '” Division of 
the Benin Province in Southern Nigeria in 1914. But, before this 
political and administrative change, they had set in motion, 
perhaps, inadvertently, a process of ‘Northernisation’ of the Uneme 
and other communities in Akoko-Edo, as well as their culture 
systems and institution in the period from 1900 to 1914. It may be 
argued that a precedent had earlier been established by the Nupe, 
who, as previously noted, had, through their coriquest and 
colonisation policy, brought all communities in Akoko-Edo 
(including the Uneme), under an indigenous ‘State’ based in what 
is now Northern Nigeria (namely, the New Nupe Kingdom in 
Brda), in the period from 1860 to 1897. It may further be argued 
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that the Uneme and other communities in Akoko-Edo scucceeded 
in extricating themselves from that ‘Northern’ control when the 
New Nupe Kingdom fell to the British in 1897. Consequently, the 
Akoko-Edo celebrated their freedom from colonial influence 
imposed from the Nupe area of Norther Nigeria. This joy was, 
however, short-lived following the decision by the British to place 
Akoko-Edo, among other areas in Afenmailand, under the 
Protectorate of Northern Nigeria, thus, re-enacting the previous 
attempt at the ‘Northernisation’ of the Uneme and other groups 
in Akoko-Edo in the period from 1900 to 1914. The return of the 
communities to what is now Southern Nigeria in 1914, brought 
psychological relief to the people and ended the processes of 
attempting to incorporate them into Northern Nigeria. 

Other major sociopolitical changes, which took place in Uneme 
communities in Akoko-Edo during the period, were as follows: 


(i) the founding of a new Uneme village, namely, 
Uneme Aiyetoro, which (as earlier noted), emerged 
on a Stretch of land located near Uneme Nekhua, in 
the early part of the British colonial administration. 
The factors and related issues involved in the 
founding of this settlement, and the manner in which 
its emergence led to an increase in the number of 
the component Uneme communities in Akoko-Edo, 
have already been discussed. This event, coming 
up over five hundred years, after the settling of the 
migrant Uneme in the Akoko-Edo area since the late 
1390s, represented a phenomenal sociopolitical and 
demographic change in the cultural history and 
development of the Uneme in Akoko-Edo under 
British rule; 


Gi) the founding of a new Uneme clan in Akoko-Edo, 
which has been described earlier as the Uneme 
Central Clan, in 1955 during British rule. The 
historical, economic and __ sociopolitical 
circumstances, which culminated in the creation of 
this clan, have already been examined. As was the 
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(iii) 


case with the establishment of the new Uneme 
village of Aiyetoro, the emergence of this new 
Uneme clan under British rule, was an 
unprecedented change; and a remarkable 
achievement made by both the masses and leaders 
of the Uneme in the twentieth century; 


modernisation and strengthening of the clan system 
of administration by the British. As earlier pointed 
out, the clan in Uneme was the highest unit of 
political administration in the pre-British era. The 
same, of course, was the case with several other sub- 
groups in Akoko-Edo and related areas in 
Afenmailand. But, one major weakness of the clan 
system in the pre-British era, was the inability by 
most Clan Heads to exercise dominant influence and 
control over all the component villages and towns 
within their clans. This was partly due to the fact 
that such villages and towns saw themselves as semi- 
autonomous entities and, therefore, would not 
accept “dictation” or “directives” from higher 
authorities outside their communities, and partly 
due to absence of strong central administrations 
headed by Clan Heads during the period. 

It is true that the Nupe colonial regime had 
attempted to solve this political problem by 
enhancing the power and influence of some Clan 
Heads, especially those they selected or appointed 
to preside over the strong central administrations, 
which they established in the clans concerned, 
during their era in Afenmailand from 1860 to 1897. 
But, such efforts yielded dividends only in the Etsako 
area of Afenmailand, especially in Auchi, Agbede- 
Aviele, South Ibie and Ekperi, where the Nupe had 
established for the people of such clans, highly 
centralised monarchies earlier noted in this work. 
The Nupe could not establish such centralised 
monarchical systems in Uneme and other 
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communities in Akoko-Edo, due to their inability 
to effectively rule over the territory of Akoko-Edo, 
owing to reasons earlier indicated. When the British 
came in 1897, they saw the need to strengthen the 
clan headship institutions, and to utilise them for 
facilitating their “system of indirect rule” in 
Afenmailand, as they did in other places in Nigeria, 
in the early 1900s. This, of course, explains why they 
readily approved some of the requests that were 
made by certain community leaders (such as those 
of the Uneme in Akoko-Edo), for the creation of new 
clans in the 1930s and 1950s. It also explains why 
they encouraged and supported a number of Clan 

Heads to transform to monarchs from their earlier 

positions as heads of segmentary administrations. 

Two examples of Uneme leaders in Akoko-Edo who 

distinguished themselves as monarchical Clan 

Heads during the period were: 

(a) | Chief Eshameh, the Iyogun I of Uneme Aki- 
Osu, whose appointment as Clan Head of the 
Uneme Central Clan, was approved and 
ratified by the British. Thus, while 
functioning as the lyogun 1 of Uneme Aki-Osu, 
he simultaneously reigned and ruled, as Clan 
Head, of the Uneme Central Clan. This, of 
course, enabled him to exercise his control 
over the following Uneme communities, 
namely, Erhurun and Ekpedo, which, as 
previously noted, had combined with Uneme 
Aki-Osu to constitute the Uneme Central 
Clan; 


(b) Chief Ayeni Amedu, the Ojenomoh lof Uneme 
Nekhua, whose appointment as Clan Head 
of the Northern Uneme Clan, was similarly 
endorsed and ratified by the British. Thus, like 
Chief Eshameh of Uneme Aki-Osu, Chief 
Amedu, while he served as the Ojenomolt I of 
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Uneme Nekhua, simultaneously reigned and 
ruled as the Clan Head of the Northern 
Uneme District. By virtue of his new 
portfolio, as Clan Head, he was able to bring, 
under his control, the following Uneme 
communities, namely, Akpama and Aiyetoro, 
which, as earlier indicated, continued to co- 
exist with Uneme Nekhua in the Northern 
Uneme Clan. Indeed, all such designated clan 
administrative structures and institutions, 
have continued to be maintained and 
improved upon till date. Furthermore, the 
clan headship positions have continued to 
rotate among heads of the component Uneme 
villages and towns in each of the clans. 


However, in spite of the emergent changes, 


aspects of the Uneme indigenous sociopolitical and 
administrative structures and institutions were 
retained, due to the importance which the people 
had continued to attach to them. Notable examples 
include: 


(i) 


the Odio or Odion, as the oldest man, in the 
community. They continued to secure access 
to the headship of Uneme villages or towns, 
especially those who performed the relevant 
rites, rituals and ceremonies, connected with 
senior title-taking, as prescribed by Uneme 
sociopolitical culture, customs and traditions. 
To this extent, precedence or seniority in 
village, town and clan administrations, 
continued to be determined, among others, 
by title-age, in addition to biological age; 


the various Councils of Elders (which had 
equally served as Councils of the most senior 
Title-Holders), in each Uneme community. 
These Councils continued to play vital roles 
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in community politics. Examples were the 
Edion-Ukpokpo Council, the Edion-louiru 
Council, the Ainigeneoye Council, the Ezigere 
Council, the Ogobor Council and the Oberia 
Council.” However, the power, authority 
and functions of these pre-British Uneme 
sociopolitical institutions, were re-defined 
and stepped down, to enable the modern 
mode of governance to hold sway; 


(iii) certain alien appellations, such as Zaiki, which 
(as earlier noted), spread to Uneme 
communities in Akoko-Edo, through cultural 
contacts with the Nupe in the second half of 
the nineteenth century. They continued to be 
used for greeting, and for paying homage to 
local political leaders, community leaders, etc, 
in Uneme communities; 


(iv) other alien titles, such as Dania, Tomo, and 
Daudu, which had similarly diffused to 
Uneme society, through cultural contacts with 
the Nupe in the period already noted, were 
also retained,'*” as well as incorporated into 
the new pro-British mechanisms for running 
village, town and clan administrations in the 
twentieth century. 


Effects on the Uneme Technoeconomic Culture in Akoko-Edo 

The era of British rule witnessed the decline and collapse of the 
Uneme indigenous iron technology. The reasons have already been 
discussed. One of the effects was the fall of the Uneme 
blacksmithing and related iron-oriented industrial enterprises and 
development. As with other iron-producing Nigerian and African 
communities, whose indigenous metallurgy and industrial 
production similarly suffered decline during the period, Uneme 
blacksmiths in Akoko-Edo, faced the situation of under- 
employment, which resulted from decline in the demand for their 
products.'" However, they were able to effectively manage the 
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crisis, through active engagement in other forms of economic 
activities like agriculture, especially cultivation of food and cash 
crops, trade, commerce, etc.'*” Indeed, anumber of them migrated 
to neighbouring communities within and outside Akoko-Edo to 
explore investment opportunities along the line of the economic 
activities listed above. Some of them revived aspects of their art 
of iron-working in such new places of settlement and, thus, 
established small-scale blacksmithing industries in the areas.'** 
Examples of such places include: Igarra, Ibillo, Auchi, Jattu- 
Uzairue, Ikare, Owo, Ondo, Akure, Ile-Ife, Ilesa, etc,'* in the 
twentieth century. 

The next chapter will show the extent to which similar changes, 
which were incidental to the consequences of British rule, affected 
and altered the cultural lives of Uneme communities in the Etsako 
area during the same period up to 1962. 
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Oba (67), the Balogun of Uneme Aki-Osu, Chief A. O. Oga (66), the 
Aigbuduokhale of Uneme Aki-Osu, and Chief J. O. Adebudo (617), the 
Agbolahan of Uneme Aki-Osu, 4 July, 1995. 


Oseni, “Islamic Names in Nigeria”, pp. 37 - 50, and Z. I. Oseni, A Guide 
To Muslim Naimcs, Lagos, Islamic Publications Bureau, 1981, pp. 1-20. 


Ibid. 
See notes 56 and 58 above. 
bid. 


See the discussion in chapter three of this work under 3.5 titled “The 
Uneme Indigenous names in Benin Before c. 1370 A. D.”. 


This has been the pattern in most Islamised communities in what is 
now Nigeria and elsewhere in Africa since the pre-colonial period. 


These were the names borne by the father of Chief D.1.J. lgenuma, one 
of the two eminent Uneme personalities, slated for brief bibliographical 
discussion towards the end of this work. The information on the said 
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names came from the Rev. G. E. Adeleye (82), in Uneme Aki-Osu, 10 May, 
2000. 


These are the names borne by Mr. Adebowale Bamidele Emanemua, a 
professional historian of Uneme Erhurun origin, who currently teaches 
at the Ambrose Alli University, Ekpoma, Edo State. 


These were the names borne by the late Mr. Sule Ajisebiolowo 
Adebowale, one of the early Muslim Uneme elite in Akoko-Edo. He 
was one of those who led the Uneme delegation to see Oba Akenzua I], 
the Oba of Benin, in 1955, to discuss issues relating to how to reverse 
the royal curse said to have been placed on the ancestral Uneme in 
about the late fourteenth century by Oba Egbeka of ancient Benin. That 
was in the period when major conflicts and crises emerged between 
the Uneme and the Edo (Benin) before the Uneme’s migration from 
Benin in c.1370 A. D. The said curse was believed to have continued to 
adversely affect the Uneme up to the modern era. Oba Akenzua was 
kind enough to revoke the curse in 1955. In the process, he was reported 
to have said the following: 


Oba never dies. It is only the person... [who] wears 
the crown that dies. Hence, whatever... [may have 
been] the curse... [placed by] my predecessors against 
the Uneme, ... | have the authority [as the Oba on “the 
same throne” of Benin] to revoke the curse. 


See Bishop Itegboje’s book on the History and Tradition of Unenie, earlier 
cited above, p.33. 


The oral evidence by the Rev. G. E. Adeleye (82), whose kinship 
connection with Chief D.I.J. Igunama has earlier been noted above, 
informs us that Mr. Eliaja Olayemi (the bearer of the names used for 
illustration here), was one of Chief Igenuma’s closest friends in Uneme 
Aki-Osu. 


Ibid. 


“Alfa” is a name commonly used for a Muslim cleric by some Muslim 
Hausa, Nupe and Yoruba people. It seems to have some Arabic cultura! 
roots. However, it has been injected into the structure of alien names 
now borne, as Muslim personal names, in Uneme and related 
communities in Akoko-Edo, Etsako and Owan in Afenmailand. 


“Olu Garuba” is the name of a prominent prince from the Uneme 
Nekhua royal familv. (in fact, he is the son of Oba J.O. Garuba of Uneme 
Nekhua). [le was Secretary to the Government of Edo State of Nigeria 
during the last military rule. 
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These were the names borne by Chief D. I. J. lgenuma, who has earlier 
been described as one of the pioneers of Western education and 
Christianity among the Uneme in Akoko-Edo. 


These were the names borne by Bishop J.U. Itegboje of Uneme Erhurun. 
Bishop Itegboje was until his death in 1984, one of the leading Christian 
educated elite among the Uneme in Akoko-Edo. He was the author of 
the small book on The History and Tradition of Uneme earlier cited above. 


These are the names borne by Chief Johnson Akhato Emasealu, who, 
like the other personalities noted above, has been one of the leading 
early educated Christian elite among the Uneme in Akoko-Edo. He 
was until his retirement, from the public service, a first rate teacher 
and principal of a school. So highly respected was he, during his active 
days in the teaching profession at the secondary school level in this 
country, that he was honoured with the rare rank, “Principal Emeritus 
of Nigeria”. He is currently the Oselegbaii of all-Uneme. He lives with 
his family in lgarra. 


These are the names borne by Barrister Samson Ekhabafe of Uneme 
rhurun, a classmate of mine at the undergraduate level in the 
University of Benin, Benin City, in the late 1970s; and now a 
commissioner, and member of the executive council of the Government 
of Fdo State of Nigeria. 


These are the names borne by Chief Francis Idaomi, the former 
Chairman of the Akoko-Edo Local Government Area, a distinguished 
educated Uneme elite, and a community leader in Akoko-Edo. 


These are the names borne by Mr. Aigbokhaleode K. Asimiafele, a 
cultural anthropologist (with an M.Sc. qualification in this field), an 
author (who wrote the Unenle: Our Heritage, Lagos, Uto Press, 1991); 
and a cultural administrator with the National Council for Arts and 
Culture, a key parastatal in the Federal Ministry of Culture and Tourism, 
Abuja. Mr. Asimiafele is from Uneme Erhurun. 


Inferoiew: Oba J. O. Garuba (83), the Osa-Ozojelt Lof North Uneme and 
ruler of Uneme Nekhua, Chief E. A. Fayonmi (61), the Oderomo of 
Uneme Nekhua, Chief Bernard Bagudu (83), the Hiiuamieh of Uneme 
Nekhua, and Chief J. O. Oyakhamhole (80), the Otaru of Uneme 
Nekhua, 3 July, 1995, 


Ibid. 


lbid. 
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Ibid. 


[bid.; also see Mason, “The Jihad in the South: An Outline of the 
Nineteenth Century Nupe Hegemony in North-Eastern Yorubaland and 
Afenmai”, in the Journal of the Historical Society of Nigeria, pp. 193 ~ 208; 
Balogun, “The Influence of Islam Amongst the Etsako People of Bendel 
State of Nigeria,” in NATAIS, pp. 28 - 35; and Harunah, “The Impact 
of Nupe Invasion on Etsako Society, 1860 ~ 1897...", chapters 4 and 5. 


The argument and conclusion reached here are products of my re- 
interpretation of existing sources, such as those cited under note 83 
above, as well as based on my previous research experience on the 
Nupe-Etsako relations. My doctoral work on this topic has been cited 
above. 


See the works cited under notes one and 36 above. 


Ibid., also see Hakeem B. Harunah, “A History of Religions in Etsako: A 
Case Study in Religious Conflict and Resolution,” in C. 5S. Momoh, C. 
O. Onikepe and Victor Chukwulozie (eds.), Nigerian Studies in Religious 
Tolerance, Volume III, Religion and Nation-Building, Lagos, CBAAC/ 
NARETO, 1989, pp. 180 - 188. 


Interview: Oba J. O. Garuba (83), the Osa-Ozojeli I of North Uneme and 
ruler of Uneme Nekhua, Chief E. A. Fayonmi (61), the Oderonio of 
Uneme Nekhua, Chief Bernard Bagudu (83), the IIunuamiech of Uneme 
Nekhua, and Chief J. O. Oyakhamhole (80), the Otaru of Uneme 
Nekhua, 3 July, 1995. 


See notes one and 86 above. 

Ibid. 

Interview: Oba J. O. Garuba (83), the Osn-Ozojeli lof North Uneme and 
ruler of Uneme Nekhua, Chief E. A. Fayonmi (61), the Oderomo of 
Uneme Nekhua, Chief Bernard Bagudu (83), the [iuantch of Uneme 
Nekhua, and Chief J. O. Oyakhamhole (80), the Ofaru of Uneme 
Nekhua, 3 July, 1995. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 


Ibid. 
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interview: Chief Johnson Akhato Emasealu (58+), the Oselegbani of 
Uneme and Principal Emeritus of Nigeria, now retired and based in 
Igarra, 3 July, 1995; and Oba M.O.A. Braimah (55), the Ogienorucle of 
Uneme Erhurun, eight other elders and Chiefs in Uneme Erhurun, 28 
Jtily-1995: 


Ibid. 


Interview: Chief Oluyemi Ogazi (86), the Odion-Uneme of Uneme Aki- 
Osu, and Chief Aliu Iyasele (70¥,.the Iyasele of Aki-Osu, Chief Jaiyeola 
Oba (67), the Balogun of Uneme Aki-Osu, Chief A. O. Ogah (66), the 
Aigbuduokhale of Uneme Aki-Osu, and Chief J. O. Adebudo (61), the 
Agbolahan of Uneme Aki-Osu, 4 July, 1995. 


Interview: Chief Eliajah Aiyomonekhai (100), the Odion-Unene of Uneme 
Akpama, and Chief Ayo Okogbe (95), Chief George Oyese (88), Chief 
Adedayo Itomo (80), Chief John Aigbiniode (78), Chief Kadiri Eriki (75), 
Chief Makanju Akao (67), Madam Agnes Alegu (60), Mr. Stephen Kekere 
(60), and six other elders and Chiefs, Uneme Akpama, 28 July, 1995; 
Oba J. A. Obabori (55), the Onotse-elect of Uneme Ekpedo, Chief S.O. 
Obajeun (70), the Oliola of Uneme Ekpedo, and Mr. Oladele Longe (60), 
retired school headmaster, Uneme Ekpedo, 22 July, 1995; Chief Momoh 
Alfa (70), the Ogie and Odion-Uneme of Uneme Aiyetoro, Madam 
Florence Igoni (50), and Mr. Samuel Oloye (42), Uneme Aiyetoro, 30 
July, 1995. 


Loud. 
Ibid. 
Lbidd. 
Ibid 


Interview conducted (by proxy, through Mr. S. C. Irune of Uneme Aki- 
Osu), with the Rev. G. E. Adeleye (82), Uneme Aki-Osu, 10 May, 2000. 


Chief Johnson Akhato Emasealu (58+), the Oselegbani of Uneme and 
Principal Emeritus of Nigeria, now retired and based in Igarra, 3 July, 
1999: 


lbicd. 
Ibid. 


See note 58 above. 
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Ibid 


Chief Eshameh, the Jyogui lof Uneme Aki-Osu, was so influential, loved 
and respected by his people, and by other Uneme in Akoko-Edo, that 
he was made the first clan head of the Central Uneme Clan, under 
British rule. 


See note 78 above. 

bid, 

Ibid. 

lbtd, 

Ibid 

[Died 

Lbid. 

[bid. 

Ibid 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Kor further information on the origins of such castivative terms used 
by certain scholars for African indigenous religions, sce chapter three, 
section 3.6 of this work 

Ibid. 

H. A. Ekiyor, “Christianity: Constituted Authority, Law and Order,” in 
C.5. Momoh, C. O. Onikepe and Victor Chukwulozie (eds.), Nigerian 
Studies in Religious Tolerance, Volume IL, pp. 196 - 202; and D. U.N. 
Obi, “Christianity, Productivity, Hardwork, Loyalty,” in Momoh, 
Onikepe and Chukwulozie (eds.), Nigertan Studies in Religious Tolerance, 
pp. 254-206. 

Ibid. 


“ie 


Balogun, “The Influence of Islam Amongst the Etsako People...” in 
NATAIS, p.31. 
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jee flied, 
128. Ibid. 
129: Ibid. 
130. Interview: See notes 3 and 25 above. 
13h: Ibid 


132. Ibid. also see interviews held with some offspring of the migrant Uneme, 
who had moved from various Uneme communities in both the Akoko- 
Edo and Etsako areas, to settle in present-day Okene and its environs 
in about the late fourteenth century. Our informants include: Chief 
Yakubu Sant (64), the Onojie of the Uneme in Ebiraland and member, 
Traditional Ruling Council under the Ohinoyi of Ebiraland, No. D1/ 
102, Idoma Street, Opposite Obehira Motor park, Okene; Pa. Sule 
Adagiri (94), the Head of the Uneme in Okenwe, Abuga, Okenwe; Alhaji 
scunmonu Okino (76), the Head of the Uneme in Okene, No. 18, Lagos 
Road, Okene; AlhajiSalau Akande (62), the Chief Singer of the Uneme 
during the Ogun festival in Ebiraland, No. G/17, Obehira-Owete, 
Okene; and five other elders of Uneme derivation in Okene, 2 June, 
1996. 


138: Among the Etsako communities, which came under the Protectorate of 
Northern Nigeria at that time, were some of those in northern Uzairue, 
notably Ayua, during the reign of Chief Izuagie, as the village head of 
Ayua. See N.A.K. Loko Prof. Acc. 22; from Kabba Province Report No.1, 
1914 (See Kabba Province: Agricultural produce Map). 


134. N.A.K. Loko Prot. Acc. 22; from Kabba Province Report No.1, 1914, pp. 
5-30; and N.A.K. Kuku Div. Harding, Intelligence Report on the Benin 
Province, 1914, pp. 2-15. 


135. lbid., 
136. Ibid. 


137, ‘The word, “Kukuruku,” had derived from the sound of the war cry 
expressed by some Etsako and a number of other Afenmai people, 
during the era of the Nupe slave-raids and invasion of the 1830s, 1840s, 
and early 1860s. Indeed, the Nupe slave-catchers and kidnappers 
usually carried out their raids on the above areas, through the farms and 
homes of the Etsako and other Afenmai people during the period. Their 
unexpected emergence in the farm areas, for instance, had usually caused 
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so much panic and feeling of insecurity in the people being attacked that 
they usually raised an alarm, crying, or shouting, “U-K-U-K-U-K 
- U, they have come again oh”! This cry, as signal, had usually informed 
and warned the people not yet attacked, of the emergent danger, as a 
result of which they would flee for safety. As time passed, however, a 
number of the Nupe slave-raiders started describing the area and the 
people, as the “K-U-K-U-K-U areaand people”. This was how the 
above term, which was later corrupted and changed to “KUKURUKU,” 
came to be used for both the Etsako and other Afenmat people and their 
territory from the era of Nupe rule up to the advent of the British. It was 
the British who, ina way, officialised the use of Kukuruku for the territory, 
when they created a colonial Division for the area, which they named, 
the “Kukuruku Division” in 1918. As the word, Kukuruku, kept 
reminding the people about the sad memories of the agonies, which 
their forebears went through during the Nupe slave-raiding and 
kidnapping period, the first generation of the Western educated elite of 
the area, called for a stop to the use of the vexatious name for describing 
their people and their area. Thus, they sponsored a bill in the Western 
Regional! Parliament in the 1950s, through their elected representatives 
in the parliament, who moved for a change of the name to “Afenmai” 
from kukuruku. The bill was passed into a law and became an Act of the 
Western Regional Parliament. From that time till date, the word, 
kukuruku, became an illegality which, if used for the people or their 
area, could lead to judicial action and if convicted to punishment as 
prescribed by the relevant Western Regional Act. Needless stressing 
that.the name ol the Division was immediately changed from Kukuruku 
to Afenmat Division, which later got split into three divisional units, 
due to certain political re-organisations introduced by both the colonial 
regime and post-colonial Nigerian Government. The three new 
Divisions are: (i) Akoko-I:do Division; (ii) Etsako Division; and (iii) 
Owan Division. 


Interview: See note 25 above. 
Ibid 
loi, 
Ibid. 
[Diel. 
Ibid 


Ibid. 


CHAPTER 13 


The Cultural Impact of British 
Colonialism on Uneme Communities 
in Etsako Since 1897 


Introduction 
M2 scholars have examined the factors responsible for the 
rise and fall of Nupe rule in the Etsako area of Afenmailand 
in 1897.! Some of such scholars have also examined, in general, 
the impact that British rule had on various ethnic communities in 
Etsako in the period from 1897 to 1960.’ But, little attention has 
been given to the cultural effects of British rule on specific sub- 
ethnic groups within the Etsako area. One major example of such 
a neglected sub-group in Etsako, is Southern Uneme Clan in the 
period under review. This chapter will attempt to fill the above 
gap in the cultural history and development of the Southern 
Uneme people in the present Etsako Central and Etsako East Local 
Government Areas in the period from 1897 to 1962. 

As noted in chapter twelve, even though a lot of cultural 
changes took place in Uneme communites under British rule, they 
were not all products of deliberate efforts by the British to impose 
aspects of their culture, customs and traditions on the Uneme and 
other groups in the area. In fact, some of the changes were a 
continuation of the processes of cultural renaissance, and 
transformations, and development which had begun in the pre- 
British period, especially during the era of Nupe rule in Etsakoland 
from 1860 to 1897. 

However, because of the similarities in the nature of such 
changes that emerged among the Uneme in Etsako, and those 
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which occurred in Uneme communities in the Akoko-Edo area, 
discussed in chapter twelve, the example of the experiences of 
the Uneme in Akoko-Edo would, therefore, serve as both models 
and reference points, for analysing the situation of the Uneme in 
Etsako in the period under study. 

We now proceed to discuss the cultural effects of British rule 
on Uneme communities in Etsako. : 


The Effects of British Rule on the Culture of Uneme 
Communities in Etsako Since 1897 

This, as usual, would be examined under two major sub-headings, 
namely: (a) the effects of British rule on the sociopolitical culture 
of the Uneme in Etsako up to 1962; and (b) the effects of the 
development on their technoeconomic culture during the period. 
We begin with (a) above. 


THE EFFECTS ON THE SOCIOPOLITICAL CULTURE OF THE UNEME IN 
ETSAKO DURING THE PERIOD 


Impact on their Family System 

The effects, which British rule had on the institution and structure 
of the family in Uneme communities in Etsako, were similar to 
those noted in respect of the cultural changes, which affected 
certain aspects of the pre-existing structure and mechanisms of 
operation of the Uneme family system in Akoko-Edo during the 
same period. Thus, we summarise below, highlights of the cultural 
impact which British rule, had on the Uneme family in Etsako. 
These include: 

(1) the transition from the indigenous pattern of the 
Uneme extended-family system to a relatively modern, 
individualistic type, based on the British or European 
model.* The major role played by the new elite of the 
Uneme people, as Western educated men and women 
(including those who converted into Christianity), in 
facilitating the processes of introduction of the said 
alien cultural values and traditions into the pre-existing 
structure, composi-tion and orientation of the Uneme 
family system in Etsako, need not be emphasised. This 
has been explained in Chapter 12; 
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(ii) | the emergence and development of new cultural 
parameters (based on European values and ways of 
life), for determining the quantum of recognition and 
respect accorded men and women, including the 
youths, in each Uneme family in Etsako since the 
advent of British rule. As was the case among the 
Uneme in Akoko-Edo, however, in Etsako, some of 
the new indices and criteria for measuring and 
appropriating high social recognition and respect in 
Uneme society and culture, came to include the 
following: (i) attainment of Western education; (ii) 
the nature of the pro-European rank or position 
attained in public service, and in the new capitalist 
private sector; etc. 


One major effect of this social change, was high esteem or 
recognition accorded the new elite in Southern Uneme 
communities over and above other members of their respective 
families, especially the elders and the titled men and women, who 
had no Western education, and who had not attained the new 
Western-oriented socioeconomic statuses and positions noted 
above. Although the old elite did not like the change, there was 
nothing they could do to stop it. Albeit, most of them consoled 
themselves with the fact that the new elite were, afterall, their sons 
and daughters.° Another source of consolation was their 
realisation of the fact of the vital role which the new Uneme men 
and women of influence and enlightenment, displayed in 
attempting to take the new Uneme society of the colonial and post- 
colonial era to greater heights not only in Etsako, but also in the 
larger area of the emergent Nation-State of Nigeria. 


Effects on the Structure of their Quarters, Kindreds, Villages and Clan in Etsako 
Like their counterparts in Akoko-Edo, the Uneme in Etsako, 
succeeded in retaining the preserved structures of their quarters, 
kindreds, villages and clan. This was a positive departure from 
what happened in the era of Nupe’s military contact with the 
people in the second half of the nineteenth century, when the 
village of Ologua was destroyed in the course of the Nupe invasion 
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of Etsakoland, especially in 1860 to 1873.6 The way in which 
Ologua was destroyed and its negative impact on the demographic 
history and culture of the Uneme in Etsako, have already been 
examined.’ 

Another positive development in the era of British rule, was 
the expansion and extension by the British, of the pre-existing 
political limit of the boundary of Southern Uneme Clan. One 
positive implication was the inclusion and incorporation of a 
number of non-Uneme communities into the new Southern Uneme 
Clan.§ Among such communities were those founded and 
developed on the Ifeku Island, near the Uneme town of Anegbette, 
by certain migrant Igala, who moved out of Idah led by one Atta, 
to settle on that Island in the pre-colonial period.’ The said migrant 
Igala were reported to have vacated their home-community, due 
to the harsh and authoritarian rule of one of their monarchs in 
Idah during the period.'© The emergent political arrangement 
represented by the transfer of such Igala communities on the Ifeku 
Island to the Southern Uneme Clan was put in place by the British 
to facilitate good administration of the area.’ The fact that the 
Ifeku Island was situated in an area much closer to Anegbette than 
to any other major community (including those in neighbouring 
Esan), coupled with the existence of relatively warm and cordial 
relationship between the Uneme in Anegbette and the Igala settlers 
on the Island, at that time, encouraged the British, to effect the 
aforementioned political and administrative change.” For, during 
that period, the town of Anegbette was conferred with the status 
of headquarters of the new Southern Uneme Clan by the British, 
who had, since 1918, made Southern Uneme a part of the Afenmai 
(formerly Kukuruku) Division ruled from Fugar in Avianwu 
Clan.'* Even when the headquarters of the new Afenmai Division 
was transferred to Auchi from Fugar in 1919 - 1920, the Southern 
Uneme Clan remained a corporate component of that Division. 

While the above changes were visible signs and symbols of 
positive development in Uneme society in Etsako under British 
rule, they were also equally manifestations of contradictions in 
Uneme political culture. For, at no point in time before the era of 
British rule, had any Uneme community in Etsako emerged as 
headquarters of a foreign administration introduced from Europe. 
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Even when Anegbette’s status was elevated by the Nupe in the 
1860s and 1890s, the strength of the Oliola rulership institution, 
which later transformed to a major monarchy" similar to those 
earlier evolved by the Nupe for Auchi, Agbede-Aviele, South Ibie 
and Ekperi in 1860, did not culminate in the expansion of the 
boundary of the clan to include neighbouring non-Uneme 
territories, such as those on the Ifeku Island. This explains why 
the [gala communities on the Ifeku Island were on their own, 
independent of both the Nupe and Uneme’s political control 
during the period. 


Effects on Uneme Age-Grades in Etsako 

Like their counterparts in Akoko-Edo, the Uneme in Etsako, were 
able to retain and preserve their age-grades institutions under 
British rule. These institutions continued to play vital roles (as 
they did in the pre-British era) in the social, political and economic 
growth and development of Uneme villages and towns. The 
British authorities, therefore, allowed them to continue functioning 
because of the above-noted positive roles, which they were playing 
in Uneme communities, as well as their complementary efforts in 
effective local administration of the Southern Uneme Clan. Thus, 
the post-colonial government of N igeria found these institutions 
and a number of others, useful for grassroots administration. 

However, like those in Uneme communities in Akoko-Edo, 
changes had occurred in some aspects of the age-grades system of 
the Uneme in Etsako. Such changes were facilitated by the 
admission and initiation of some Uneme men, women and youths 
who had imbibed Western education, inclusive of certain European 
values, modes of behaviour and related ideas, which conflicted 
with the old ways of life of the people. These conflicts were, 
however, managed effectively to ensure peaceful continuation and 
development of the Uneme age-grades in Etsako under British 
rule” 

The same, of course, applies to the conflicts that arose from 
the impact which Islam and Christianity had on the Uneme age- 
grade in Etsako during the period. This explains why the 
participants in the organisation and celebration of the Uneme age- 
grades, in spite of their religious differences, interacted well, and 
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warmly exchanged pleasantries, food, drinks, etc, during and after 
the ceremonies. !” 


Effects on Uneme Marriage System in E tsako 

During this period, the Uneme in Etsako, like their counterparts 
in Akoko-Edo, were able to retain and preserve some of their 
indigenous marriage elements and system. However, certain 
major changes took place, which need to be examined. The first 
of such changes resulted from the negative effects, which the 
decline of the Uneme iron technology had on their institution of 
marriage in Etsako. The causes of the decline of the technology 
have been discussed. The same applies to the nature of the impact 
which the change had on the institution of marriage among the 
Uneme in Akoko-Edo during the period. What needs stressing 1s 
that the Uneme in Etsako, like their counterparts in Akoko-Edo, 
had, in the light of the emergent change, readjusted some aspects 
of their indigenous law and tradition, which had forbidden Uneme 
girls and women from marrying non-Uneme men.’* It did not 
make sense to them to continue to enforce such rules, since the 
iron technology which the marriage restriction was aimed at 
protecting, had collapsed following the emergence of superior and 
more durable European brands of iron technologies and 
implements. '? However, most of the neighbours of the Uneme 
within Etsako, like their counterparts in Akoko-Edo, negatively 
responded to the new marriage reform of the Uneme. In short, 
not only did they refuse to marry Uneme girls and women, they 
declared the entire Uneme a caste group.” The reasons have 
already been examined in chapter twelve. As was the case in 
Akoko-Edo, however, the emergent situation in Etsako, seriously 
embarrassed the Uneme; punctured their ego, pride, honour and 
integrity; and demoted the people to the level of outcasts.*! These 
negative changes were unprecedented in the history, culture and 
development of the Uneme people. 

The second major change was connected with the emergence 
of Islamic modes of marriage among the Muslim Uneme in Etsako 
under British rule. As earlier noted, Islam first arrived in Uneme 
communities in Etsako in the period of the Nupe slave-raids and 
invasion in the second half of the nineteenth century. However, it 
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was after the demise of the Nupe administration in Etsako that 
the religion was massively accepted by the people. The reasons 
have already been discussed in chapters ten, eleven and twelve of 
this book. The point is that the new modes of marriage under 
reference came into being in the Islamised Uneme communities 
in Etsako in the era of British rule. Reference has been made, also 
in the previous chapter, to the relevant aspects of the new Islamic 
modes of marriage, which are of interest to this work. Two 
examples of these are: (i) the brand of polygamy introduced by 
Islam which, unlike the pre-existing Uneme type, pegged the 
maximum number of wives to be married by a Muslim Uneme 
man at four; and (ii) the nature of the dowry and bride-wealth, 
which Islam encouraged, and which insisted on low (affordable) 
charges, as well as permitted the use of only ‘Islamically- 
acceptable’ food items and materials for the celebration of the 
matriage.** 

Another significant innovation was in respect of the 
encouragement, which Islam gave tg Muslim Uneme parents to 
release their daughters for marriage to certain categories of fellow 
Muslim Uneme men, who were economically weak, and therefore 
could not afford paying the dowry and relevant bride-wealth 
materials desired to facilitiate marriage.” This is the origin of a 
new pattern of Muslim marriage generally described as sadaqah, 
in Islamised Etsako communities, including those in Southern 
Uneme.” We cite below evidence of such practices from Professor 
Balogun’s work to throw further light on this new sadaqah pattern 
of Muslim marriage: 

Some Muslims, however, give their daughters away [for 
marriage] without taking any money at all; that is considered 
as religious charity (sadaqalt). The bride price [in cases where 
it is collected), is usually paid before marriage, [althoug it] can 
also be paid by instalments according to the means of the 


bridegroom. A [Muslim] father [in Uneme, like his counterpart 
in other Islamised communities elsewhere in the world] can 


also give his daughter away in marriage without her consent.” 


From the above, and based on what we have earlier discussed 
in respect of the Uneme indigenous modes of marriage, it is clear 
that the emergence of the Islamic patterns of marriage was a radical 
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departure from the methods previously known to the Uneme 
people in Etsako. As was the case with the Uneme communities 
in Akoko-Edo, however, the emergent changes in the marriage 
system of the Uneme in Etsako, did not disuade the people from 
their indigenous modes of wife-taking. In fact, aspects of such 
indigenous marriage system continued to exist side by side the 
new Islamic patterns, which came into being in the twentieth 
century. Indeed, a number of Muslim Uneme men in Etsako, like 
their counterparts in some other Islamised Nigerian and African 
communities, usually performed aspects of the indigenous 
marriage rites, rituals and ceremonies, before proceeding to marry 
their wives in line with Islamic injunction. However, they 
ensured that certain cultural practices and traditions unacceptable 
to Islam, were deleted and excluded from such indigenous 
processes as they embarked upon them to consummate their 
marriage.” 

The third major change that occurred in Uneme communities 
in Etsako regarding the marriage system of the people, concerns 
the introduction of Christian modes of marriage in the twentieth 
century. Like the Islamic types, the new Christian modes of 
marriage, came with Christianity into Uneme society in Etsako in 
the era of British rule. However, because of the overwhelming 
influence of Islam in the area, Christianity was unable to secure 
large-scale conversions of people into its fold.” Consequently, its 
overall impact on the people, and on their indigenous cultural 
institutions, including marriage, were relatively minimal. 
Nonetheless, the new Christian ways of marriage, which came 
into being, were adopted by those who embraced the religion. 
The manner in which such marriage practices were conducted, 
and the nature of the effects, which they had on the Uneme 
indigenous system of marriage, have been examined with respect 
to the case of the Uneme in Akoko-Edo. The point is that the 
experiences of the Uneme people in Akoko-Edo were largely 
similar to those of the Uneme in Etsako. 


Effects on Uneme Names in Etsako 
The era of British rule witnessed the introduction of two new forms 
of externally-generated names (i.e., Muslim names and Christian 
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names) in Southern Uneme. It also witnessed the growth and 
development of another type, which surfaced in the period of the 
Nupe invasion and colonisation of Etsako (i.e., the Nupe/ Hausa 
names).” Attention has already been drawn in chapter twelve, to 
such new forms of alien names, their origins, their typologies and 
structures, how they served as first names, middle names and 
surnames, adopted by a number of the Uneme men, women, and 
children in Akoko-Edo since the early 1900s. The point to note, 
however, is that the experiences of the Uneme people in Akoko- 
Edo concerning the adoption of such names, their incorporation 
into the pre-existing structures of Uneme names, and the utilisation 
of the new names in the manner earlier described; were basically 
similar to what happened in respect of this subject among the 
Uneme in Etasko.*° The same applied to the larger cultural effects, 
which the new alien names had on the pre-existing Uneme types. 


Effects on Uneme Religion in Etsako 
We discuss this under the following two sub-headings: 
(i) Islam Among the Uneme in Etsako Under British 
Rule Up to 1962 
As earlier indicated, even though Islam came on the 
back of Nupe war horses into Uneme and other 
communities in Etsako or Afenmai during their raids 
and invasions in the nineteenth century, it was not 
widely accepted by the people at that time. ‘The 
reasons have been exhaustively discussed in existing 
accounts. *! The same applies to the nature of the 
conditions in Etsako under the British colonial 
administration that encouraged, facilitated and 
ensured the phenomenal spread of the religion in 
the twentieth century. The following point, however, 
needs reiterating, namely, that Islam was more 
widely accepted among the Uneme in Etsako than 
was the case in Uneme communities in Akoko-Edo 
in the British colonial era, and after that period.” 
The reasons have earlier been critically examined. 
However, Anegbette was the first major Uneme 
community in Etsako to witness a phenomenal 
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increase in the number of people who embraced 
Islam in the early twentieth century. Among the 
facilitators of such rapid processes of conversion of 
the people into the religion in Anegbette at that time 
were certain foreign ulama or Mallams, especially 
those of Nupe, Hausa and Yoruba extractions, who 
settled in Anegbette during the period.* Similar 
proselytising influences also came from a number 
of newly-Islamised neighbouring Etsako 
communities, such as Agbede-Aviele, under Oba 
Momodu I (Akhigbe), who reigned as the first 
Muslim sovereign in Agbede from 1891 to 1910.* 
One of the most prominent of the pioneering 
Muslim Uneme personalities in Anegbette in the 
early twentieth century, was Ugbodaga, who later 
ascended the throne and reigned as the Oliola (ruler) 
of Anegbette in 1919.” Indeed, Oliola Ugbodaga I 
emerged as the first Muslim monarch in Anegbette 
in the twentieth century. Quite apart from 
facilitating the Islamisation of members of the 
Igietsemhe royal house in Anegbette, he championed 
the course of spreading the religion to areas outside 
Southern Uneme territory. His appointment as the 
District Head (D.H.) of the Southern Uneme/ 
Ekperi/ Weppa-Wanno/ Ifeku District by the British 
on 10 November, 1920, enabled him to pursue his 
Islamisation policy beyond Anegbette up to the 
various non-Uneme communities listed earlier. 
Other Muslim monarchs that were similarly 
appointed District Heads in Afenmai Division at 
that time, include the following: Otaru Momoh I of 
the Auchi, Oba Yesufu of Agbede, and Chief 
Afegbua, the Ekhaifomlie I of Okpella.” The fact of 
the co-operation, which they received from the 
British (who did not, for example, interfere in their 
Islamisation programmes and activities within their 
districts, throughout the period of their District 
headship in the 1920s and 1930s), * was a cardinal 
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factor in the relative successes, which they attained 
in their emergent religious missions during the 
period. Such, indeed, was the nature of the 
commitment demonstrated by Oliola Ugbodaga I 
towards the course of the positive advancement of 
Islam in his clan and district that the religion 
emerged the most dominant of the two alien faiths 
(Christianity being the second), which came into 
existence in Uneme communities in Etsako in the 
era of British rule. 

However, having briefly examined the processes 
of the growth and propagation of Islam in Anegbette, 
let us discuss the trends of similar developments in 
the other component Uneme communities in Etsako 
during the period. We begin with Uneme Udochi. 
The process of active Islamisation of this community 
started effectively during the reign of Ekpoki, as the 
Oliola of Uneme Udochi, under British rule.*? One of 
his main role models among the notable Muslim 
monarchs in Etsako, and whose leadership example 
in respect of aggressive approach to Islamisation he 
emulated, was Oba Momodu I of Agbede.”” In short, 
he was said to have held Oba Momodu I in so high 
an esteem, admired and respected his leadership 
qualities and style so much, that he gave one of his 
cherished sons the name, Akhigbe, after the Agbede 
monarch.*" Indeed, Akhigbe was Oba Momodu’s 
indigenous first name before his conversion to Islam 
in 1891.% He adopted the name, Moniodu (which was 
derived from the Holy Prophet’s name, 
Muhammad), when he accepted Islam in Agbede in 
the year noted.* 

Similarly, Oliola Ekpoki, in his response to the 
Islamic code, which lays emphasis on the need to 
give an Arabic-oriented Muslim name to a Muslim 
child, named Akhigbe, his son, Umoru.” It is 
essential to note that the new Muslim name, Umoru, 
was based on that of ‘Umar b. al-khattab, one of the 
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most distinguished Islamic heroes of ancient Arabia, 
who served as the second Caliph (disciple) of Prophet 
Muhammad.* 

Like Oba Momodu I of Agbede, Oliola Ekpoki, 
declared war on the indigenous religion which he 
saw as an obstacle to the progress of Islam in Uneme 
Udochi during the period. It was in consequence of 
this that he, like Oba Momodu I of Agbede, and 
Otaru Ikharo and Otaru Momoh I of Auchi,*® 
destroyed all the “idols” in Uneme Udochi, leaving 
only two, namely, the [khure and Idu deities,*” believe 
to be of positive value and significance to the 
promotion and preservation of the welfare and well- 
being of the people of Uneme Udochi. Like Oba 
Momodu I of Agbede and Otaru Momoh I of Auchi, 
he built a major mosque located in the place now 
known as the old site in Uneme Udochi in the era of 
British rule.** He appointed Mallam Abu Oghumah, 
the first Chief [mani of Uneme Udochi. He enjoyed 
the respect, admiration and co-operation of his 
people, who rallied round him to ensure the success 
of his Islamisation mission. Like Oliola Ugbodaga | 
of Anegbette, Oba Momodu I of Agbede, and Otaru 
Momoh | of Auchi, he was succeeded by a couple of 
his Muslim royal male offspring, who continued his 
policy of Islamisation in Uneme Udochi. Notable 
among, these is Oliola Akhigbe Umoru Ekpoki, 
whose son, Alhaji Tayibu Umoru Ekpoki, is the 
current Oliola of Uneme Udochi.” 

Meanwhile, the method adopted for the spread 
of Islam in the two other Uneme communities in 
Etsako (namely, Uneme Uzanu and Uneme 
Oghomeze or Imiava), differed from those utilised 
in both Uneme Anegbette and Uneme Udochi during 
the period. These other Uneme communities, for 
instance, were unable to produce the kind of 
inspiring fanatical Muslim heads of the models of 
Oliola Ugbodaga I of Anegbette and Oliola Ekpoki 
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of Uneme Udochi in the era of British rule and in 
the post-colonial period. Nor were they able to 
produce same powerful Muslim middle class 
community leaders, who, like those in some other 
newly-Islamised Etsako villages and towns (like 
Auchi and Agbede), usually inspired and catalysed 
the processes of conversion of people into the 
emergent religion. But, they played host to a number 
of alien Muslim ulama or Mallams, who helped to 
facilitate the relatively small progress made by Islam 
in the two communities during the period. One of 
these was Mallam Inu or Nuhu from Sokoto, who 
was said to have settled in Uneme Uzanu in 1952, 
where he contributed his quota towards moving 
Islam forward in that community in the era of British 
rule.” 


(ii) The Growth of Christianity Among the Uneme in 
Etsako Under British Rule up to 1962 
Though news about the emergence and growth of 
Christianity in Etsako and other areas of Afenmai- 
land reached Uneme communities in Anegbette, 
Udochi, Uzanu and Oghomeze (Imiava) in the late 
nineteenth century (when Christianity arrived in 
neighbouring Agenebode in Weppa-Wanno, through 
the Niger River), actual proselytisation and 
subsequent conversion of people into the religion 
in Unemeland started only in the early twentieth 
century during British rule. Anegbette was the first 
of the Uneme communities in Etsako to receive the 
new religion. It was introduced through the social 
interaction occasioned by commercial activities of a 
number of the Christian European merchants, who 
frequently visited Anegbette, via the Niger River, 
and lived briefly among the Uneme in the area, from 
whom they purchased palm produce, local textiles 
and related trade goods at that time.** This was the 
period in which the British established a major 
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trading port on the Niger River in Anegbette, where 
the United African Company (U.A.C), opened a 
factory in 1911.% The new U.A.C. factory engaged 
in the processing and production of, among others, 
textiles and allied trade goods.*%* However, the 
number of the Uneme men and women who 
accepted Christianity in Anegbette at that time, was 
negligibly small, due largely to the stiff resistance 
put forward to the new religion by Islam, which had 
emerged the dominant alien religion in the area at 
that period. The Roman Catholic Mission was a 
major force to reckon with in Anegbette at that time, 
although it was unable to make its desired impact 
on the people. 

Christianity also spread to Uneme Uzanu in 
1940. It was introduced by Uneme Roman Catholics 
from Anegbette.”” Indeed, the first Uneme Roman 
Catholics.among the Uneme communities in Etsako 
were Monsignor Joseph Erameh from Anegbette 
(who also was the first Nigerian indigenous priest 
in what is now Edo State of Nigeria), and Mr. 
Okhasiwo Ogunu from Uneme Udochi (who was 
the younger brother of Pa Bello Okegbe Ogunu, the 
father of the Rev. Father Jude Oseni Ogunu, the 
second Uneme Roman Catholic Priest (after 
Monsignor Joseph Erameh), and the first African 
priest of the Congregation of the oblates of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary). The establishment of a Roman 
Catholic primary school in Uneme Uzanu in 1940," 
yielded good dividends, as it attracted a number of 
Uneme men, women and children into Christianity 
in the 1940s and 1950s.” 

With regard to the two other Uneme 
communities in Etsako (i.e. Uneme Udochi and 
Uneme Oghomeze or Imiava), the pattern of the 
spread, growth and development of Christianity, 
which has just been discussed in respect of Uneme 
Uzanu, was followed extensively. In Uneme Udochi, 
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for example, the Roman Catholic Mission led the 
crusade for the Christianisation of the people in the 
area. In 1944, they established the first primary 
school in Uneme Udochi, namely, the St. Patrick 
Catholic School.® They also built a Catholic Church, 
which was the first and only church in Uneme 
Udochi from the 1940s to date. However, like 
Anegbette, Uneme Udochi, remains till date, an 
Islamised community. 

It should, however, be pointed out that the 
acceptance of both Islam and Christianity by 
different sections of the Uneme population in Etsako 
in the era of British rule, did not result in the total 
rejection of the pre-existing religion of the people. 
Indeed, as was the case among the Uneme in Akoko- 
Edo, aspects of the Uneme indigenous religion were 
retained in each of the Uneme villages and towns in 
Etsako.% This was because a number of the 
adherents of that religion (who refused to adopt 
either Islam or Christianity), continued to ensure the 
practice and development of the basic elements in 
the religion. Moreover, some of those who embraced 
Islam and Christianity, found it difficult to 
completely extricate themselves from the strings of 
their pre-existing religion, which they still valued 
and respected. This explains why a number of the 
local deities and ancestral spirits of several families, 
including those of the villages, towns or the clan 
continued to be preserved and maintained.” They 
included the Alika, the Ikhure, the Okegah-Oboh, the 
Olisa (in Anegbette); the Edigah, the Igiele, the 
Inuyuneme, the Okhitolo, etc (in Uneme Uzanu), the 
Esi, the Idogu, the Idu, etc (in Uneme Udochi); and 
the [khanala, etc (in Uneme Oghomeze or Imiava).” 


Effects on Uneme Festivals in Etsako 
As was the case among the Uneme in Akoko-Edo, two new forms 
of religious festivals emerged in Uneme communities in Etsako 
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during the period. They were: (a) the new festivals associated 
with Islam; and (b) those connected with Christianity. 


(i) 


The emergence of New Festivals Associated with 
Islam 

It has already been shown in chapter twelve, how 
the new forms of Islamic festivals under reference 
came into being in ancient Saudi Arabia in the late 
sixth and early seventh centuries. It has also been 
shown how the commemoration and celebration of 


_ the birth date of Prophet Muhammad and related 


major sociocultural events in the history and early 
development of Islam, facilitated the evolution of 
some of the festivals. Four examples of such festivals 
have already been cited and briefly discussed above. 
These are: 

(1) Asluira; 

(2) Mavolud al-Nabiyy; 

(3) Id al-fitr’ or the “small” Sallalt; 

(4) Id al-adha or Id al-Kabir (i.e., the “big” Sallah). 


Like in other parts of the Muslim world, in the 
Islamised Uneme villages and towns in Etsako, the 
foregoing festivals served as vital sociocultural 
components and garments of the emergent religion. 
Thus, not only had all Muslim Uneme men and 
women in Etsako (including their children and the 
youths), eagerly looked forward to the time of these 
festivals, they also actively participated in their 
commemoration and celebration. Indeed, during 
each of the festivals (especially those of /d al-fitr’ and 
Id al-Kabir), all Muslim Uneme men and women and 
their children wore their best and most valuable 
clothing materials to celebrate the occasions. They 
also prepared sumptuous meals of various kinds 
for members of their respective families, and for free 
distribution to their neighbours, friends, associates, 
colleagues and well wishers. They equally received 
generously, similar forms of ceremonial food and 
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related gifts, brought by their fellow Muslim 
neighbours, relations, friends and well-wishers.” 
singing of both Islamic and Uneme songs, playing 
of music of different types, clapping and dancing, 
were part of the celebrations. They were usually 
organised at various levels of Uneme society, e.g., 
at the family level, compound level, village level 
and town level. As was the case among other 
Muslims, these forms of positive social interactions 
continued from the first day of the festivals to the 
next three to five days.” The significant part played 
by such developments in the strengthening and 
enhancement of peaceful co-existence, unity and co- 
operation among Muslims (including those in 
Uneme communities), need not be over-emphasised. 


The Emergence of New Festivals Connected With 
Christianity 
Two types of Christian religious festivals surfaced, 
and have already been discussed in our treatment 
of this topic among the Uneme in Akoko-Edo during 
the period. It is, however, necessary to reiterate the 
following in the context of how they concerned the 
Christian Uneme people in Etsako during the period: 
(a) that all the Christian Uneme men and women 
(including their children and the youths), in 
Etsako, like their counterparts in Akoko-Edo, 
attached great value to these new festivals; 


(b) that all of them actively participated in their 
organisation and celebration in the era of 
British rule, and after that period; 


(c) that, like other Christians elsewhere, they 
utilised the “cosmic” assets in the festivals to 
renew their faith, and to rededicate 
themselves to the service of God in line with 
Christian doctrines; 


(d) that, like their Muslim counterparts, they 
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eagerly looked forward to the commence- 
ment of the festivals, during which they wore 
their best and most valuable apparels; cooked 
and served sumptuous meals to all members 
of the family; shared and distributed huge 
quantum of such food to their neighbours, 
relations, friends, admirers and well-wishers 
living within and outside their villages and 
towns, received similar gifts of food and other 
materials from their fellow Christian neigh- 
bours, relations and friends; sang melodious 
Christian songs, clapped and danced happily, 
throughout the festivals; ® and 


(e) that, like the new Islamic festivals, the 
emergent Christian types, had, through the 
avenues which they created for positive 
sociocultural interactions among the people, 
helped to build bridges across ethnic and class 
divide; thus, enhancing peaceful co-existence, 
cordiality and unity of all Christian elements 
in Uneme communities in Etsako. 


However, in spite of these positive effects, which 
both the new Islamic and Christian-oriented festivals 
had on the Uneme people, aspects of the pre-existing 
festivals associated with Uneme’s indigenous 
religion, continued to flourish. This was because the 
people continued to show respect for, and interest 
in, the festivals. Notable among such non-Islamic 
and non-Christian Uneme festivals, which have 
survived from that period to date, are the following: 
the Ughere festival; the Ughelle festival; the Ogun 
festival; the Aludo festival; the Ukpe festival; the age- 
grades festival; the old yam and new yam festivals; 
etc. This way, both the old Uneme festivals and the 
newly-introduced ones co-existed peacefully. 
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Effects on Uneme Adntinistrative Institutions in Etsako 

As was the case with the Uneme in Akoko-Edo, the establishment 
of British rule over the entire Etsakoland (including Uneme 
territory in the area) in 1897, began the process of the British 
colonisation of both the Uneme and other ethnic peoples in the 
area. This was how the leaders and rulers of Uneme communities 
in Etsako (like their counterparts in Akoko-Edo), lost their 
traditional supreme control over their vilages and towns to the 
British colonial authorities. They had earlier lost control to the 
Nupe, who ruled over Etsakoland in the pre-British period up to 
1897, when their regime was supplanted by the British, who later 
emerged as the new overlord in both Etsako and the entire area 
now known as Nigeria. The point, therefore, is that the British 
were not the first alien power to colonise the Uneme in Etsako. 
But, unlike the Nupe, they were the first to establish such forms of 
rule over the people from outside the shores of modern N igeria. 
This, indeed, was a major change in the history of the political 
culture and administration of the Uneme in Etsako. 

Another major political change, experienced by the Uneme in 
Etsako concerns the fact that their territory and those of several 
other groups in southern Etsako were transferred to, and placed 
under, the headquarters of a district administration, which the 
British had established at Idah (which was then part of the 
southern Provinces of Nigeria up to 1914).” It has earlier been 
noted that in 1914 when Idah was administratively transferred to 
the Northern Provinces, the affected Uneme villages and towns 
and other communities in the southern part of Etsako were also 
transferred, but to a section of the Southern Provinces of Nigeria, 
administered from Ubiaja, in neighbouring Esan territory.” 

Mention must be made of another major political change that 
took place in Uneme communities in Etsako under British rule. 
This change resulted from the adoption by the British, of a certain 
administrative system knownas the “ District Headship” in 1919.” 
This system was created by the British in order to expand the scope 
of participation by African monarchs, as “natural rulers”, in 
grassroots governance in their respective districts. It would be 
remembered that the British system of indirect rule, unlike the 
French colonial policy of assimilation, was meant to be 
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implemented mainly through the assistance of African monarchs 
and their subordinate chiefs in the early twentieth century.” The 
point is that the Uneme monarchy headed by the Oliola in 
Anegbette was one of the seven monarchies in Afenmai Division 
appointed by the British to play a leading role in the 
implementation of the colonial policy of indirect rule, through 
the use of the institution of “District Headship”, in the period 
from 1919 to 1931. This was during the time of Oliola Ugbodaga 
I as the ruler of Anegbette. He had, by virtue of this appointment 
to the new ‘super-executive’ royal position, as District Head, 
emerged the ruler not only of Anegbette, but also of the entire 
kingdoms and communities of both the Uneme and non-Uneme 
groups which were placed under his authority as District Head. 
These component Afenmai kingdoms and communities 
comprised: Anegbette, Uneme Uzanu, Uneme Udochi, Weppa- 
Wanno, Ekperi and Ifeku.” The six other newly-created districts 
comprised the following: 


(i) the Auchi District, which consisted of Auchi, 
Avianwu, Uzairue, South Ibie, Ikpeshi and Igbigele 
kingdoms and chiefdoms; 


(ii) the Agbede District, which comprised, among 
others, Agbede kindgom and other component 
Aviele chiefdoms, Anwain, Erra, Warrake and Jagbe 
chiefdoms; 


(iii) | the Okpella District, which was made up of Okpella 
kingdom, Okpekpe, and Three-Ibie chiefdoms; 


(iv) the Igarra District, which consisted of Igarra 
kingdom, Akuku, Somorika, Enwan, Ojirami, 
Sasaro, Damgbala and Ososo chiefdoms; 


(v) the Okpe District, which comprised Okpe town, Osi 
(Aiyegunle), Ibillo, Ugboshi, Ekpe, Ugugu, 
Lamkpese and Imoga chiefdoms; 


(vi) the Imeri District, which was made up of Imeri 
kingdom, Ikiran, Anyaran and Kakumo chiefdoms.” 
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One point earlier noted, and which, however, needs emphasis 
concerns the unprecedented nature of the emergent changes, 
especially those relating to the dramatic, revolutionary elevation 
of the status and authority of the Oliola of Anegbette. Indeed, this 
transformation from his previous position as the Oliola of 
Anegbette to the new rank of Oliola of the Southern Uneme District 
has been described elsewhere in this chapter as a positive novelty. 

However, the above political changes existed side by side with 
the remnant of some aspects of the indigenous constitutional 
structures and institutions of the Uneme in Etsako during the 
period. For instance, the various governing institutions, which 
were evolved and developed in the pre-colonial era, including 
those which surfaced in the period of Nupe rule from 1860 to 1897, 
were retained and utilised for assisting the Uneme monarchs (in 
Anegbette, Uzanu and Udochi), in administering their 
communities under the British, and after that era till date. Four 
examples of such institutions are: 

(i) the Onotu; 

(ii) the Eramelhi; 
(iii) the Ofaru; and 
(iv) the Akewaze.”° 


Thus, as was the case before British rule, for instance, the 
holder of Onotu title in all Uneme communities in Etsako remained 
the second most important personality in his community.” He also 
continued to serve as the senior custodian of the Ukpi drum, which 
remained the symbol of the people’s collective political authority 
and hope.” Similarly, the holder of Eranieh chieftaincy title 
continued to occupy significant position, especially concerning 
the co-ordination and execution of top spiritual and religious 
duties for the community,” although a major controversy surfaced 
in Anegbette, in which the lineage from where the Erameh was 
usually appointed, by tradition, strarted to lay claim to the 
rulership of the community.*’ But, as earlier indicated, the Erameh 
in pre-colonial Anegbette functioned as the chief priest of the 
community. 

similaly, the holder of Otaru priestly title in Uneme Uzanu 
has been the chief priest of that community since the pre-colonial 
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period.® It is necessary to note, however, that even though the 
above-stated basic function of the Ofaru has been an indigenous 
one, the title itself, has been alien to the people. For, Otaru is a 
Hausa word for a person presiding over a meeting or gathering.” 
It is similar to the title used by the monarch in Auchi (i.e., the 
Otaru of Auchi), although unlike the Otaru of Auchi, the Otaru in 
Uneme Uzanu, has no cultural connections with royaity in that 
community. 

Lastly was Akewaze chieftaincy title, which continued to exist 
in most Uneme communities in Etsako.” Like the holders of 
Eramelt and Otaru titles, the bearer of Akewaze title, continued to 
perform priestly duties.” Such duties were assigned fo the Akewaze 
by the Eramel:, whom he assisted to organise and carry out certain 
major rites, rituals and ceremonies connected with the offering of 
sacrifices for the propitiation and veneration of deities and 
ancestral spirits. 

Similarly, the various alien titles earlier noted to have emerged 
in Uneme communities in Etsako, through the influence of Nupe 
raids, invasion and colonisation of the nineteenth century (e.g., 
Daudu, Yama, etc), were retained and allowed to grow side by side 
Uneme indigenous titles. The reason was that they remained 
relevant and useful for grassroots governance. | 


Effects on the Uneme Technoeconomic Culture in Etsako 

As earlier indicated in chapters one and twelve above, the era of 
British rule witnessed the decline of the Uneme iron technology, 
which was the bedrock of the Uneme indigenous economy and 
development since the pre-colonial period. The factors responsible 
for this misfortune, and its effects on Uneme society and culture, 
have been examined in subsequent sections of this work. What, 
perhaps, needs emphasising is that Uneme communities in Etsako, 
like those in Akoko-Edo, did not collapse as a result of the adverse 
consequences of this unprecedented misfortune that befell the 
people. Nor was the event allowed to compietely shatter the 
confidence, integrity, hope and aspirations of the Uneme people. 
Rather, the people (like their counterparts in Akoko-Edo), were 
able to adjust themselves and their institutions to the emergent 
situation through a number of ways notably among which were 
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the following: 


(i) 


(iii) 


the rehabilitation and re-positioning of aspects of 
their defunct iron technology, which saw their 
having to encourage their blacksmiths at home and 
those who had migrated to settle in neighbouring 
communities, to resume production, although on a 
low scale. This way, they continued to design and 
fabricate their old farming, fishing, hunting and local 
manufacturing iron equipment, tools, etc, which had 
remained relevant to the practice of various 
indigenous professions and vocational enterprises; 


the revival of their small-scale trading and 
commercial activities, including the continuous 
distribution, exchange and marketing of their iron 
crafts at home and in neighbouring communities, 
where there was still some demand for such 
products, which were used side by side newly- 
introduced European iron implements; 


engagement in new enterprises of the modern era, 
namely, tailoring, bread baking, barbing, teaching 
and related occupations in public service, business 
management, industrial investments, shipping, 
insurance, etc. Like in Uneme communties in Akoko- 
Edo, the number of the Uneme men and women in 
Etsako who became highly successful in their 
various emergent socioeconomic ventures, has been 
impressively high and encouraging. 
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CHAPTER 14 


Appraisal of the Issues of "Caste" 
Prejudice Against the Uneme Since 
the British Colonial Era 


Introduction 
kK has earlier been made to the emergence and 
development of the ‘sub-culture’ of caste prejudice, which 
Uneme’s neighbours in Akoko-Edo and Etsako, established and 
held against the people since the coming of Europeans, particularly 
with the advent of British colonial rule in the early 1900s. The 
most copious of such references is contained in chapter twelve 
above. The intention in this chapter is to critically assess, and 
chronologically streamline the origins and growth of the emergent 
caste system established against the Uneme since the period 
indicated. 


Origins and Development of the Caste Prejudice 


THE PRIMARY CAUSE: 

The term, “primary cause”, refers to the original cause of the 
emergent problem of caste prejudice held against the Uneme by 
their neighbours in Akoko-Edo and Etsako. The problem was 
said to have developed from the factor of an earlier caste system, 
which the ancestral Uneme people imposed on all non-iron- 
producing groups who were their neighbours in the past 
(especially in the period when they occupied and lived in ancient 
Benin City before c. 1370 AD)’. It was in consequence of this that 
they commenced their discrimination against non-Uneme men and 
prevented them from marrying Uneme girls and women. Two 
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main factors were said to have motivated and encouraged the 
Uneme people to adopt and enforce such endogamous marriage 
rules and practices during the period. The first, was what has 
earlier been described as the desire by the Uneme people to ensure 
maximum protection not only of the basic source of success of 
their iron technology, but also of their indigenous art of 
blacksmithing and industrial development.” The following Uneme 
oral tradition (which has been translated into English), illustrates 
better, the point being made: 


As far back as the period before their vacation of ancient Benin 
City, the Uneme crafted and put in place, certain marriage 
legislations, which discouraged and prohibited the idea of 
giving out their daughters, as wives, to non-Uneme men. This 
was to ensure that the secret of the success of their iron 
technology was protected and prevented from being divulged, 
through their females’ inter-marriages, to men from 
neighbouring non-Uneme communities. For, they realised that 
women, as wives, were capable of divulging top secret 
information to their spouses, especially when the marriage was 
blossoming. 

This also explains, for instance, why certain Uneme men, 
who were invited by certain groups from neighbouring non- 
Uneme communities to settle and establish blacksmithing 
industries in their areas, usually entered into an agreement with 
the leaders and rulers of such communities, making it 
abundantly clear, that such technoeconomic and social 
relationships did not extend to the issue of marriages, 
emphasising that all the men from such communities were, by 
the marriage laws of Uneme, regarded as outcastes, forbidden 
to marry the daughters of the Uneme blacksmiths. However, 
the sons of the blacksmiths were free and allowed to marry 
wives from such communities, if they so desired.’ 


It should be admitted, however, that the Uneme were not the 
only sub-groups in pre-colonial Nigeria or West Africa to attempt 
to establish monopoly over certain enterprises, which they valued 
highly, and in which they had greater comparative advantage over 
other groups in the production, supply and distribution of the 
goods and services, emanating from the operation of such 
monopolistic enterprises. In fact, a number of other groups and 
states (including certain famous kingdoms and empires in West 
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Africa), took similar actions to those adopted by the Uneme, ina 
bid to maintain an unbroken chain of monopoly over the 
production, supply and distribution of certain items over which 
they had comparative advantage in their exploration, exploitation 
and development. But, it should equally be admitted that none of 
such pro-monopoly policies of those other groups was expressed 
in the forms of social castigation of real or potential competitors 
as the Uneme’s did to their affected neighbours during the period. 
An example can be cited in the case of the Fon Kingdom of 
Dahomey, which, in the process of having to establish and maintain 
an exclusive control over slave production, supply and distribution 
to both the European and Brazilian slave merchants in the early 
eighteenth century, proclaimed a state monopoly over that trade.‘ 
This was during Agaja Trudo’s time, who rule ruled from 1708 to 
1/40. Professor A. I. Akinjogbin and Professor Robin Law reported 
in their separate works® that some of Agaja Trudo’s wars on 
neighbouring coastal kingdoms and other communities in the 
south, were inspired by his desire to perpetuate such polities, as 
well as the move to stop the competition from Dahomey in the 
production, supply and distribution of slaves to the European and 
Brazilian slave merchants on the coast. 
It is true that, unlike Dahomey, the ancestral Uneme people, 
did not engage their neighbours in wars aimed at the protection, 
preservation and consolidation of their iron technology in the 
period before the coming of Europeans. But, it is clear that the 
decision, which their leaders took to classify and brand the male 
population of their neighbours as outcastes (forbidden for 
marriage by Uneme girls and women), was, ina way, worse than 
engaging such communities in violent wars. For, social castigation 
is a bitter stigma, which, unlike a violent war, had no end. Its 
| enduring or lingering negative effect on the ethnic identity, cultural 
| image, prestige, honour and integrity of the castigated or 
stigmatised people, is better appreciated from the armchair of a 
historian than experienced. The point is that castigation or 
stigmatisation, as a strategy for pre-empting an external pilferage 
or usurpation of one’s rare, technological innovation, intellectual 
property, and allied cultural assets, was by any standard, an 
extreme policy and behaviour. It is against this backdrop that one 
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marriage laws against their neighbours (for reasons already 
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stated), should be critically re-evaluated. 


The second reason for their having to establish and enforce 
such marriage practices, has been linked with the factor of pride.’ 
The following version of an Uneme oral tradition on this subject, 


is being cited to reinforce this point: 


The tradition proceeds to throw further light on this issue of 


pride: 


Our ancestors were a proud people. They were proud because 
of their pioneering achievement in the evolution and 
development of sophisticated and complex modes of iron 
technology and production of different ty pes of valuable metal 
crafts, which most of their neighbours were unable to manifest 
or demonstrate during the period. Moreover, they were 
diligent, industrious, resourceful, inventful, creative, 
innovative, and exceptionally-successful in all aspects of their 
technological, agricultural and commercial enterprises and 
development. For example, every average Uneme man was a 
brilliant and successful blacksmith. He incredibly turned 
ordinary sand, for instance, into iron-ore, which he smelted 
and utilised for producing all kinds of metal tools and crafts 
used for, among others, agricultural practice, organisation of 
various forms of indigenous cottage industries (such as textiles, 
pottery and ceramics, carving or sculpture, bronze and brass 
casting), and for the prosecution of wars. This brought an 
unprecedented form of wholesale external respect for, and 
admiration of, the Uneme people, their cultural heritage and 


development. 


Thus, as their consciousness about the growing positive external 
image and level of respectability of their group increased, and 
as their feeling of superiority over their neighbours, especially 
those who had no iron technological skills developed, they 
resolved not to allow non-Uneme men from such communities 
to marry their girls and women. For, quite apart from the 
possibility of their having to risk the divulge or leakage of the 
information about this technology to ‘outsiders’ (through’the 
processes of inter-group marriages), they also reasoned that, 
allowing their girls and women to get married to men from the 
noted-communities, would amount to cheapening the corporate 


image, pride and prestige of their sub-ethnic group.” 
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No doubt, pride is a vital component of human behaviour. 
One of its main weaknesses, however, lies with the fact that if it is 
not positively managed and checked, it leads toa situation in which 
the individual or the group holding on to it would want to be 
treated exclusively, specially all the time. Yet, Mahatma Gandhi, 
the Indian sage and hero of the twentieth century, warned that 
there was danger ina people wanting to over-play the superiority 
and exclusivity of their culture and civilisation.” According to 
him: "No culture can live [peacefully], if it attempts to be 
exclusive". 

The foregoing situation is, of course, relevant to the case of 
the ancient Uneme, especially concerning their demonstrated 
feelings of pride and superiority over their neighbours, whose 
cultures and civilisations they looked down upon in a bid to 
promote the superiority and exclusivity of theirs in the period 
before the coming of Europeans. However, it will be shown shortly, 
how the situation boomeranged on the Uneme, especially when 
their much-talked-about, highly-rated, and elaborately-advertised 
mode of iron technology, declined in the early period of British 
colonialism in Nigeria. 

But, it should be noted that the Uneme were not the only group 
or sub-group in pre-colonial Nigeria or West Africa to exhibit some 
form of superiority complex, arising from the impact of the high 
level of cultural sophistication, civilisation and technological 
advancement, which they had attained, and which most of their 
neighbours could not secure. A number of other groups, 
kingdoms, empires and allied communities demonstrated similar 
patterns of conduct in their external relationships with their 
neighbours. An example could be cited in the case of the ancient 
empire of Ghana, which came into limelight around 330 AD, and 
remained at the top of most other Sudanese states in West Africa 
up to 1240 A.D. Thus, just as the ancient Uneme were blessed 
with, and reputed for, iron technology and for the production of a 
rich variety of metal crafts in the pre-colonial period; so were the 
soninke, the founders and owners of the ancient empire of Ghana, 
who were endowed with abundant solid mineral resources, 
particularly gold and iron. Indeed, so uniquely-predominant was 
gold, for instance, in ancient Ghana that a number of the early 
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Muslim Arab scholars and explorers (who visited the area in the 
period from about the ninth to the twelfth centuries), observed 
that “Ghana was virtually synonymous with gold”."* Al-Fazari, 
for example, described Ghana, as “the land of gold.” Al- 
Hamadhani saw it, as “a country where gold grows like plants in 
the sand in the same way as carrots do, and are plucked at sunset.” "4 
Because of their possession and control of such enormous wealth 
in gold, the Soninke became very proud; so proud that they started 
looking down on most of their neighbours, who were economically 
weak, and technologically backward. In the end, however, this 
factor of pride and arrogance, as well as the desire by the Soninke 
to continue to lord it over their neighbours, attracted violent 
reactions from some of the states and interest groups in the period 
between 1076 A.D. and 1240 A.D. In 1076 A.D., for instance, the 
Almoravids, a group of the Sanhaja Berbers, attacked Ghana and 
conquered Koumbi Salleh, its capital city.”* Similarly, in 1203 to 
1204 A.D., the Susu state of Kaniaga, headed by Sumanguru, raided 
Ghana, dislodged the Sanhaja Berbers, and took over conrol of 
Koumbi Salleh.” In 1240 A.D., the state of Kangaba, under 
Sundiata Keita, marched on Ghana and annexed the territory, 
leading to the final collapse of that empire." 

In comparison with our study area, however, Uneme’s 
neighbours, especially those in Akoko-Edo and Etsako (who, as 
earlier indicated, reacted negatively against their show of cultural 
pride and superiority), did not (like Ghana's neighbours), attack 
the people. This may have been due to their ability to peacefully 
manage the crises and due to their realisation that the military 
approach would not work, since the Uneme were producers and 
suppliers of iron weapons of war which they were also capable of 
using effectively for self-defence.”” The nature of the action which 
they took against the Uneme and its effect on the emergence of 
the caste prejudice being suffered by the people have earlier been 
highlighted.” 


THE IMMEDIATE CAUSE: 

(a) The Role of Intra-and-Inter-Group Wars 
This refers to both the internally and externally-generated 
wars fought in Akoko-Edo, Etsako and related areas in 
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which the Uneme featured prominently as chief suppliers 
of the iron weapons utilised for war. The relevance of these 
wars to our theme was that those who lost out in the battles, 
especially to parties that were armed by the Uneme, 
developed and demonstrated instant hatred and hostility 
towards the Uneme, whom they held responsible for their 
defeat.*' Equally related, is the manner in which they, on 
the basis of this prejudice, declared the Uneme a caste 
group, and established certain unprecedented taboos, 
which made it forbidden for their men to marry Uneme 
girls and women.” Though the emergent taboos were also 
directed at Uneme men, the main emphasis was on Uneme 
girls and women.” This was similar to the pattern of 
selective and one-sided implementation earlier adopted by 
the Uneme in the period when they applied this sort of 
caste system against non-Uneme communities, prior to the 
collapse of their iron technology. 

Concerning the wars under reference, however, three 
examples would be cited below to illustrate the point. First, 
was the Uneme-Okwu war, which took place in about the 
early 1400s. Oral traditions attributed the cause of the war 
to a major quarrel that emerged between the people of what 
is now Uneme Nekhua and the Okwu, both of whom were 
neighbours .* This was prior to the movement by the Okwu 
to their current place of settlement in the Ogute area of 
Okpella in the present Etsako East Local Government Area 
of Edo State.” Specifically, the Okwu were said to be a 
proud and disrespectful people, who had no regard for their 
neighbours.”° Apart from the people of Uneme Nekhua, 
the Osi (now called the Aiyegunle people), who were also 
Okwu’s neighbours during the period, were said to have 
similarly complained of the negative conduct of the Okwu.”” 
At the end, a war broke out between the people of Uneme 
Nekhua and the Okwu, in which the Osi people 
participated, fighting on the side of the Uneme.* Thus, as 
the war progressed with heavy toll on the Okwu, and seeing 
the handwriting of a humiliating defeat on the wall, the 
people fled their settlement.” This was how the survivors 
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of the war migrated to occupy present-day Ogute area. That 
was in the period before the coming of the migrant Okpella 
from Benin, who, on their arrival in what is now Etsako 
territory in about the mid-1400s, settled in the Ogute area 
with the Okwu.” Subsequent demographic changes saw 
the vacation of the Ogute area by the Okpella people, who 
settled in other various locations, leading to the emergence 
of what is now the Okpella Clan, made up of several villages 
and towns, including Ogute.” 

Till date, however, the Okwu people have not forgotten 
the heavy toll on their population as a result of the war 
with the Uneme. Their Town-criers from that period to 
date, for instance, usually began their public 
announcements with the following words, which they 
uttered loudly, beating their gongs: 


Okwu no pe Eshama [Uneme] re, vba ba le 0.” 
The Okwu people that survived the 

Eshama [Uneme] massacre, please 
assemble for a meeting.”’ 


The second series of wars, comprised those which 
occurred in the era of Nupe slave-raids in about the early 
1830s and 1840s.* The nature of these wars, the manner in 
which they were organised, the casualties involved, as well 
as the leading role which Uneme blacksmiths played in the 
production and supply of the bulk of iron weapons, which 
were used for the combat operations, have all been treated 
in chapters ten and eleven. The point to stress, however, is 
that most of the communities which the Nupe raided and 
enslaved in Akoko-Edo, Etsako and other areas of 
Afenmailand during the period, held the Uneme people 
responsible for their embarrassment and defeat.” This was 
how they started nursing heavy malice and hostility 
towards the entire Uneme people in both Akoko-Edo and 
Etsako, the end-result of which was their castigation and 
stigmatisation of the people for revengeful humiliation.” 

The third series of wars that emerged consisted of the 
large-scale wars which (unlike the raids), the Nupe 
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b) 


conducted during their invasion of Akoko-Edo, Etsako and 
other communities in Afenmailand for purposes of 
colonisation. Like the slave-raids, however, these wars of 
territorial acquisition and colonisation, have been 
exhaustively discussed. What, perhaps, remains is for us 
to emphasise that a notable aspect of the negative effects of 
the wars, was the castigation of the Uneme by most of the 
non-Uneme groups which suffered both defeat and 

colonisation by the Nupe up to 1897. 

Certain questions that are of great relevance to the 
subject of this discussion are appropriate here: 

(1) Were the Uneme, as producers and sellers of iron 
weapons, wrong economically, to have supplied the 
products to the Nupe and other groups, who placed 
appreciable order for them at that time? 


(ii) | Are defence industries all over the world, including 
the period under study, not established for the 
purpose of producing weapons of war to meet the 
needs and effective demand of combatants as 
consumers of such products? 


A careful and dispassionate appraisal of the issues and 
questions raised above, may, perhaps, suggest that the 
positive response by the Uneme to both the internal and 
external requests for their iron weapons in the period under 
review, would seem to have been in order. In fact, morality, 
ethnicism, common habitation of the same neighbourhood, 
and related sentiments were not usually part of the rules 
that guide and regulate the conduct of most defence 
industries, especially concerning who they supply their 
products, when to supply, what quantity to supply, etc.” 


The Emergence of European Brands of Iron Technologies 
and their Impact on the Growth of the Problem 

The story of the introduction to Africa of European brands 
of iron technologies has been told in chapters one and 
twelve. One reason for our having to bring up the topic 
again here, is to enable us to place it in proper perspective, 
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especially within the context of the factors which 
contributed to the growth and development of the issue of 
the caste prejudice established against the Uneme by their 
neighbours. The following points, however, need 
reiterating: 


(i) 


(11) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


that the introduction and extensive use of various 
brands of alien iron crafts of European manufacture, 
and the facts of their having been found to be 
relatively cheaper, more durable, more effective, 
more result-oriented, and better packaged than the 
indigenous African types, adversely affected Uneme 
blacksmiths. For, not only had the value of their 
products experienced an unprecedented decline, the 
demand for them also experienced some decline. 
The same, of course, was the case with other 
blacksmiths elsewhere in what is now Nigeria and 
West Africa during the period; 


that it was the effects of the above negative change 
that culminated in the decline and final collapse of 
the Uneme iron technology, which had been the main 
source of strength of the Uneme indigenous 
economy since the pre-colonial period; 


that the collapse of the technology which (as 
previously noted), was a major source of pride of 
the Uneme lowered the morale, as well as dented 
the image and integrity of the people; 

that the fall of the technology also weakened the 
foundations of certain sociocultural institutions and 
practices of the people, the most prominent of which 
was their pattern of endogamous marriage structure 
and institution; 


that it was in a bid to find a pragmatic solution to 
the above problem, that the Uneme people and their 
leaders decided to abandon their pre-existing pattern 
of endogamy, and consequently opened up both 
their society and culture to non-Uneme 
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communities, especially the men from such 
communities, who became free to seek the hands of 
Uneme girls and women in marriage. That rather 
than take positive advantage of this liberal social 
reform, most of the non-Uneme groups rejected the 
overture, and proceeded to declare the Uneme a 
caste group, forbidden for marriage by their people. 
The reasons for taking such anti-Uneme steps, and 
their lingering negative effects on the entire Uneme 
sub-ethnic nation in modern Nigeria, have been 
analysed earlier in the book. 


CONTEMPORARY DISTORTION AND MYSTIFICATION OF THE 


SITUATION 
Generally, when people lack adequate empirical information 
about certain major sensitive events that took place in the past, 
such as the type relating to the issue of the caste system imposed 
on the Uneme by their neighbours, some of them, in the course 
of telling the story to their listeners, who have no single 
knowledge about the events, usually resort to either distortion 
or mystification of aspects of the events .This is a human 


problem.* 


The above, sets the tone for the issues to be examined here. 
Because they lack empirical or valid historical import, the issues 
and the stories associated with them would, therefore, be described 
as hypotheses. Three of such hypotheses have been identified for 
critical treatment. The first of the three, which has earlier been 
noted, attributes the origin of the caste prejudice under reference 
to claims that the progenitors of the Uneme were cannibals, a 
practice, which the present generation of the people were said to 
have retained for continuation.” This alleged practice of 
cannibalism was said to have caused fear and apprehension among 
the neighbours of the Uneme, hence, they decided to classify the 
people as a caste group with whom marriage linkages and related 
intimate relationships were not to be contacted or condoned. 
However, none of the past and current anthropological and 
ethnographic accounts on the Uneme, and on other Edoid sub- 
groups, contains the least empirical evidence, corroborating the 
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above claims.*® In fact, quite apart from the Akoko-Yoruba, who 
are the north-western neighbours of the Uneme (in present-day 
Akoko-Edo and Etsako), whose oral traditions are said to bear 
testimony to the claims being appraised,” no other neighbours of 
the Uneme (including those with whom the people had been 
residing in the same districts in Akoko-Edo and Estako since the 
pre-colonial period), reported or preserved such claims in their 
oral traditions.” Moreover, none of the existing historical studies 
dealing with aspects of the pre-colonial cultural interactions 
between the Uneme and their neighbours in Akoko-Edo and 
Etsako indicates that the practice of cannibalism ever existed 
among the ancient Uneme people.* Based on this, therefore, it is 
clear that the story concerning the alleged practice of cannibalism 
by the ancient Uneme, has been more of a fiction than a fact of 
history; and should henceforth be discarded. 

The second hypothesis, which (as earlier indicated), attributes 
the cause of the castigation of the Uneme to two inter-related forces 
and factors, namely: (i) the alleged claim that Uneme men had no 
genital scrotum for procreation; and (ii) the alleged claim that the 
Uneme as a group were an uncircumcised people.“ However, 
available anthropological, ethnographic and oral historical 
evidence on the Uneme never support these claims.” It is clear, 
therefore, that such claims and others have been products of 
deliberate distortion and falsification of Uneme history. 

The third hypothesis claims that the Uneme were genetically 
related to the ‘Osu’, a caste sub-group among the Igbo of south- 
eastern Nigeria. Although this claim has earlier been dismissed 
in chapter twelve, there is still the need to further critically analyse 
the fallacy which it peddles on this subject. Indeed, no genetic 
relationship existed between the Uneme and the Igbo, as an ethnic 
group, in the pre-colonial period. There were also no cultural 
connections between the groups. Besides, no Uneme man or 
woman was known to have been captured, or lured, or conscripted 
into the ‘Osu’ caste system by Igbo warriors and indigenous priests 
in the pre-colonial period. Our conclusion, therefore, is that the 
claim of ‘Osu’ descent which was posited for the Uneme cannot, 
and should not, be taken seriously. It is, indeed, one of the series 
of contemporary intellectual concoctions and falsehood put in 
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place to intensify the lingering prejudice of caste established 
against the Uneme since the early twentieth century. 


INTER-MARRIAGES IN SPITE OF THE CASTE PREJUDICE 
Not all persons in the non-Uneme communities within Akoko- 
Edo, Etsako, and other areas have kept strictly to the rule socially 
isolating the Uneme and prohibiting the establishment of marital 
relationships with their women and men in the period under study. 
Indeed, while some of the people in such communities and districts 
argued that there was no justification for the emergent 
discrimination against the Uneme, others were of the view that 
even if the offences said to have been committed by the Uneme 
had warranted the castigation and isolation of the people since 
the early 1900s, the time had come (in the twenty-first century), to 
review the situation, reconcile with the Uneme, and encourage 
their full integration into the new Nation-State of Nigeria.*” Such 
has been the nature of the liberal, objective and realistic thinking 
and developments among a number of the non-Uneme 
communities in the areas noted, that several men and women from 
some of the communities have moved to revive and restore 
marriage links with the Uneme in both Akoko-Edo and Etsako 
during the period of our study up to the present era. It is, in fact, 
possible to classify the emergent changes into two broad categories 
to enhance our understanding and analysis of the subject. These 
are: 

(i) cases of some non-Uneme men who married Uneme 

girls and women during the period; 


(ii) | cases of some Uneme men who married non-Uneme 
girls and women during the period. 


(i) Examples of Non-Uneme Men Who Married Uneme 
Women from Akoko-Edo and Etsako 
This would be discussed under two sub-headings as 
follows: 
(a) the affected non-Uneme, who hailed from the royal 
dynasties in their respective communities; 


(b) — those from non-royal families. 
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Those of Royal Descent 


Eight examples would be cited as follows: 


1. 


Oba Amedu I of Agbede in Etsako: He was the third 
Oba of Agbede (1910 - 1919). He succeeded the 
famous Oba Momodu I, who reigned in the period 
from 1891 to 1910.% Obe Amedu I was said to have 
married, among other wives, a beautiful Uneme 
woman by whom he had a number of children.” 


Oba M.S. Amedu Momodu II of Agbede: He is a 
grandson of Oba Amedu I. Oba M. S. Amedu 
Momodu III is the current monarch in Agbede. Like 
his grandfather (Oba Amedu I), he has a wife of 
Uneme descent. But, unlike his grandfather’s wife 
(who was a full-fledged Uneme woman), his own 
wife is partly Uneme and partly Aviele *’. In fact, 
his wife’s mother was an Uneme Erhurun woman,” 
who got married to Alhaji Audu “Overseer” of 
Ayuele (Ughioli).” It is clear, therefore, that even 
though Oba Amedu Momodu III's wife being 
discussed is Alhaji Audu’s daughter from Ayuele, 
her matrilineage is traceable to Uneme Erhurun. 


The Onojie of Ubiaja in Esan: The Esan, as earlier 
indicated, have been among the neighbours of the 
Uneme. It would be remembered that Ubiaja had 
emerged the headquarters of a British divisional 
administration which supervised the affairs of the 
Southern Uneme Clan in Etsako, among other areas, 
in the period before the creation of the Afenmai 
Division in 1918. Like Oba Amedu I of Agbede, one 
of the Onojie of Ubiaja, was said to have married an 
Uneme wife who hailed from Uneme Erhurun in 
Akoko-Edo.” 


The present Onojie of Ewonhimi in Esan. He was 
said to have married one of the royal daughters of 
the Onojie of Ubiaja, produced from the marital 
union between that Onojie and his Uneme Erhurun 
wife.” 
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2: 


(b) 


The present Onojie of Irrua: Like the Onojie of Ubiaja 
referred to above, he was said to have married an 
Uneme wife from Erhurun.” 


An Onojie of Igueben in Esan: Our informants were 
unable to give us the name or the period of reign of 
the specific Igueben monarch under reference. But, 
they remembered vividly that the Uneme wife 
married by the Onojie came from Erhurun.** They 
also gave her name as Awawu, who was the 
daughter of one Okusebo.*” One of the royal 
daughters of that relationship was said to have 
married Prince Phillip Aidenojie Abumere, who is 
said to be the present Onojie of Ubiaja.* 


An Oniniert of Imeri: Imeri has been one of the non- 
Edoid neighbours of the Uneme. It used to be part 
of the Akoko-Edo Division in the period of British 
rule and after independence. It is currently located 
in the neighbouring Yoruba State of Ondo. One of 
the past Onimert of Imeri (described as the father of 
the present Oniniert), was said to have married an 
Uneme wife from Uneme Ekpedo.” 


An Onibillo of Ibillo: Ibillo, a major Okpamheri 
community, is located in Akoko-Edo. One of the past 
Onibillo of Ibillo (said to be the father of the present 
Ibillo monarch); like the Onimeri of Imeri was 
reported to have taken a wife from Uneme Ekpedo.™ 


Those From Non-Royal Families 
Two examples are cited here: 


ate Alhaji Audu “Overseer” of Ayuele (Ughioli). 
This event has already been reported and 
examined under 2 above. 


No 


Mr. [Ikhaz Yakubu of Aibotse, Auchi. He has 
been one of the first Auchi educated and 
leading social elite to marry an Uneme wife. 
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The marriage has continued to blossom with 
children, fame and fortunes. 


(ii) Examples of Uneme Men Who Married Non-Uneme 
Women from Neighbouring Communities 


Uneme Men of Royal Descent Who Married Non- 
Uneme Women 
Five examples have been identified as follows: 


(a) 


ile 


Chief Eke Ilurhe Amaize of Uneme Nekhua: 
He was the second monarch in Uneme 
Nekhua. He ascended the throne after the 
demise of Chief Oyakhamhole Osiviligbode, 
the Otaru of Uneme Nekhua, who passed on 
in 1935.°' Chief Eke’s father married a young 
lady from Ososo, a non-Uneme community 
in Akoko-Edo, in the early part of the British 
colonial administration. Chief Eke was one 
of the offspring of that marriage. He, 
himself, also married a non-Uneme woman, 
from Somorika.© 


Chief Jerome Ayeni of Uneme Nekhua: He 
was the third monarch in Uneme Nekhua. 
His father married an Etuno woman from 
Igarra. Like Chief Eke, Chief Jerome Ayeni's 
mother, was of non-Uneme descent.™ 


Oba J. O. Garuba of Uneme Nekhua: He 
assumed office as the fourth monarch in 
Uneme Nekhua. He reigned with the royalist 
title, “Osa-Ozojeh | of North Uneme”, and 
ruler of Uneme Nekhua. He married from 
the royal dynasty of Otaru Momoh I of Auchi 
in 1956. The Auchi princess, called Adama 
(Joyce), was his second wife.® Princess 
Adama’s father, namely, Prince Zibiri, was 
one of the numerous royal sons of Otaru 
Momoh I of Auchi. 
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(b) 


4. 


Chief Adanogun Olumo of Uneme Ekpedo: 
He was one of the early monarchs to reign in 
Uneme Ekpedo.® Like Oba Garuba of 
Uneme Nekhua, he married a princess from 
a neighbouring sub-group, namely, Ekpe. 
Her name was given as Omile.” 


Chief Anyogodo of Uneme Akpama: He was 
one of the foremost monarchs that reigned in 
Uneme Akpama in the twentieth century. He 
married, among other wives, two non-Uneme 
woman. One of the women came from 
Makeke, and the other from the ancient 
kingdom of Okpe in Akoko-Edo.® 


Those From the Non-Royal Families of the Uneme 
The following are five examples of Uneme men of 
non-royal descent, who married non-Uneme wives 
in the period under study: 


1. 


Mr. Sule Ajisebiolowo Adebowale of Uneme 
Erhurun: As noted earlier, Mr. Sule 
Ajisebiolowo Adebowale was one of the early 
educated elite of the Uneme to emerge in 
Akoko-Edo in the period of British rule. He 
was also one of the early Uneme men in 
Akoko-Edo to marry two non-Uneme wives 
from Etsako in the period noted above. One 
of the women came from Auchi, and the other 
from Agenebode, in Weppa-Wanno.® 


Mr. Okhainagbo of Uneme Erhurun: Like Mr. 
Sule Ajisebiolowo Adebowale, Mr. 
Okhainagbo, married an Etsako woman 
named, Giwamata, said to be a cousin of the 
former District Head, Alhaji Chief Afegbua, 
the Ekhaifome | of Awuyemi-Okpella.” The 
marriage ceremony took place at Awuyemi.” 


Mr. Adama from Uzosi in Uneme Akpama: 
He married a wife from Somorika.” 
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4. Mr. Oyesi from Imiava in Uneme Akpama: 
Like Mr. Okhainagbo of Uneme Erhurun, Mr. 
Oyese of Uneme Akpama, took a wife from 
Awuyemi in Okpella. Her name was given 
as Airuogho, a daughter of the village head 
of Awuyemi.” 


DS: Mr. Abu Olowu of Uneme Nekhua: He 
married an Ibillo woman, called Okhue. One 
of the male products of the marriage, namely, 
Mr. Awodemi, also married a non-Uneme 
wife from Ikiran-Ile, a border town located 
between the present Edo and Ondo States.” 


From the above, it is clear that certain valuable solid mineral 
resources like iron and gold, which usually brought large-scale 
fortune to a people who discovered, explored and exploited such 
resources for progress, growth and development, and through 
which unprecedented flow of fame, international recognition and 
respectability usually came to the people concerned, paradoxically 
serve, in some cases, as an ultimate source of misfortune and 
sorrow for some of the people. Such was the case with the Uneme 
in respect of their discovery of iron-ore in the ancient times, as 
well as their invention of an appropriate technology utilised for 
the smelting and smithing of that solid mineral resource in the 
pre-colonial period. While they enjoyed the unprecedented fame, 
fortune, progress, prosperity, external respectability and 
recognition, which came from this form of indigenous iron 
technology; and while aiming at ensuring their exclusive 
possession and control of the technology, they adjusted their 
marriage laws. This change saw the dramatic transformation of 
ancient Uneme to an endogamous society from its pre-existing 
system of exogamy. The main reason has already been stated and 
analysed. However, that was how the Uneme declared their 
neighbours, especially the male population of such groups, a caste 
people, forbidden for marriage by Uneme girls and women. This 
caste system was sustained by the Uneme before and after their 
migration from Benin City inc. 1370 A.D. 
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The migrant Uneme settlers in Akoko-Edo and Etsako brought 
this marriage tradition to their new abode, and continued the 
practice till the coming of Europeans and the introduction of 
European brands of iron technologies, which devalued and 
relegated the pre-existing Uneme type to the background. Faced 
with the reality of this negative change, the Uneme decided to 
modity their marriage laws by liberalising them to encourage and 
allow non-Uneme men to marry Uneme girls and women. This 
change was vehemently resisted by the neighbours of the Uneme 
in Akoko-Edo and Etsako, who renounced the caste system foisted 
on them by the Uneme and turned round to declare the Uneme a 
caste group. This, indeed, was the origin of the castigation and 
stigmatisation of the Uneme in Akoko-Edo and Etsako since the 
early part of the British colonial administration.. However, certain 
factors and forces, which had no relevance to the primary cause 
of the emergent caste prejudice against the Uneme, came into 
being, aggravating the situation to the detriment of the Uneme. 
These factors and forces have been identified and assessed earlier 
in this chapter. 

The Uneme were, however, not the only group in what is 
now Nigeria or West Africa to suffer the humiliation and 
embarrassment of castigation and discrimination in the modern 
era. The ‘Osu’ among the Igbo of south-eastern Nigeria have been 
going through this terrible experience. There are other examples 
elsewhere in the world such as the case of the Pulaya caste group 
of India.” The reasons for their castigation and discrimination, 
however, differ from those of the Uneme. 

Concerning the Uneme, however, the walls of the caste 
system imposed on them have been cracking and falling as 
demonstrated by several examples of the inter-group marriages 
which have taken place between some of their people and a 
number of spouses from some neighbouring non-Uneme 
communities identified and examined in this chapter. In spite of 
such positive changes, however, the situation remains generally 
unstable, and far from being a normal trend. 
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BIOGRAPHIES OF UNEME EMINENT 
PERSONALITIES 


CHAPTER 15 


Eminent Personalities of the Uneme up 
to 1962: A Focus on Oliola Ali Gadaga 
Ugbodaga 1 and Chief D. I. J. lgenuma 
(1908-1962) 


Introduction 

his chapter is on the lives and times of two of the most 

distinguished personalities and heroes of the Uneme in the 
twentieth century, namely: Oliola Ali Gadaga Ugbodaga I of 
Anegbette in Southern Uneme (d.1934); and Chief D.I J. Igenuma 
of Uneme Erhurun in Northern Uneme (1908-1 962). The decision 
to treat the biographies of these two great men is to enable us to 
appraise and situate their individual achievements and travails 
as well as how they were able to overcome the problems within 
the larger context of the collective achievements, travails and 
progress of the entire Uneme group in the twentieth century. We 
begin with the life and times of C'iola Ali Gadaga Ugbodaga I. 


Oliola Ali Gadaga Ugbodaga 1 

The exact date of birth of this great man could‘not be ascertained. 
But, both oral and documentary sources have shown that he was 
born into the main royal family in Anegbeite;! and was the son of 
Oliola Igietseme Osikhemesimi, who reigned during the early part 
of the British colonial administration. However, the passing away 
of Oliola Igietseme in 1918, witnessed the emergence of a major 
dynastic crisis between the family of Igietseme (which put forward 
the young Ali Gadaga Ugbodaga for the vacant stool) and the 
Erameh family in Anegbette*. The main cause of this crisis 
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stemmed from the claim by the Erameh family that it was its turn 
to produce the next Oliola and clan head in Anegbette.* The 
Erameh family had argued (and, in fact, insisted), that no other 
family except theirs, had the exclusive preserve to produce rulers 
to head the Uneme administration in Anegbette.? The following 
testimony by Mr. A. J. Erameh throws further light on this claim: 


that before the advent of the British the clan head of Anegbette 
was known as the Otaru. This title [i.e., Otaru title] was, 
_. restricted to the Erameh ruling house. The Erameh title has 
[however] since replaced the Otaru title. (And)... that the 
Igietseme ruling house does not exist and could not, therefore, 


claim the clan head title.® 


A vital component of the above evidence, which needs 
highlighting, concerns the insinuation that the rulership position 
in Anegbette is hereditary within the Erameh family. Nothing 
can be further from the truth than this opinion. The following 
evidence given by Chief P. G. Nyamali speaks further about the 
invalidity of the above claim, and indicates the various component 
royal kindreds in Anegbette from which the Oliola rulers were 
expected to be elected in a rotational order to govern the 
community: 


...no chieftaincy title is hereditary in the clan... the most 
important title in the clan is the Oliola [title], hence it is the 
clan head title. The Oliola [title] rotated around [the royal 
lineages of] Imifade, Imiegolo and Imaghele before the 
intervention of the British who made Igietseme their first 


Warrant Chief...” 


In fact, while Igietseme and his son, Ugbodaga, came from 
the Imiaghele kindred which is one of the royal kindreds in 
Anegbette, the Erameh family hails from Imiaze, which is neither 
a traditional royal kindred nor has any widely acceptable legal 
and customary access to the throne of Anegbette. 

Another version of this subject which was presented by the 
Igietseme family, disagrees with the claim to the alleged hereditary 
possession of the rulership position in Anegbette, by the Erameh 
family. It argues that the title, Erameh, is a non-existing one, and 
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asserts that the only royalist title in Anegbette was that of Oliola, 
which, it said, was confined, through the principle of hereditary 
succession, to the “Igietseme Ruling House..”* It, furthermore, 
rejected the claim by Chief Nyamali that the Oliola title was rotated 
among the Imifade, Imiegolo and Imiaghele kindreds. 

Chief J. M. Eruaga threw more light on the position of the 
Igietseme family with regard to the subject under reference, anu 
reiterated as follows: 


...that Erameh title is non-existent in the clan and that... the 
title (Oliola) is hereditary within the Igietseme ruling house 
and decribed the claim by... P.G. Nyamali [which has already 
been stated above] as stale and therefore untenable..." 


Presenting a third force to the above claims and counter claims, 
however, is the Igollo lineage, which argued that it had the 
exclusive right to produce the Oliola, as monarchs, in Anegbette."! 
This claim has, of course, been rejected by both the Igietseme and 
Erameh families. However, a careful and dispassionate assessment 
of the situation reveals the following: 

(i) that in the period before the introduction of the 
Nupe-inspired monarchical system of adminis- 
tration in Anegbette in the 1860s and 1890s, the 
Oliola tittle (which, as previously noted)”, was the 
main governing rank utilised by the head of the 
Uneme segmentary government in Anegbette, may 
not have been restricted or zoned to a particular 
kindred or family in the community. Therefore, the 
idea of the title being held, as a hereditary institu- 
tion, within a particular kindred or family ought not 
arise. However, certain kindreds, especially those 
which have already been listed (i.e., the Imifade, the 
Imiegolo and the Imiaghele kindreds in Anegbette), 
were allowed to rotate the said title among their 
elected leaders.'* During that period, however, 
Imiaze (which has been noted to be the kindred of 
the Erameh family), was not among those allowed 
to share in the rotation of the Oliola chieftaincy." 
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Rather, it was assigned with the exclusive respon- 
sibility of administering the propitiation and 
veneration rites, rituals and ceremonies connected 
with the Aghumi deity in Anegbette.® It, thus, had 
the honour and privilege to appoint (from among 
its responsible and competent male members), a 
chief priest for Anegbette, whose appointment had 
to be endorsed and ratified by the Oliola-in- 
council." The main duties of the chief priest were, 
among others, the co-ordination and supervision of 
the various Aghumi-related rites, rituals and 
ceremonies, which have just been described above. 
It was ina bid to put an official seal and enhance the 
status and image of the chief priest, that a respec- 
table indigenous religious title, namely, Akewaze, 
was, perhaps, evolved for the Imiaze kindred in 
Anegbette. This became the title utilised by the chief 
priest of Anegbette since the period concerned.'” 
However, it would appear that a certain chief 
priest had, with the passage of time, especially 
during and after the Nupe era in Anegbette, 
encouraged the adoption of an externally-generated 
title, namely, Otaru, which was to be used, as an 
official rank, by the chief priest of Anegbette. It has 
already been noted in chapter thirteen that the word, 
“Otaru”, derived its linguistic roots from the Hausa 
language, and that its diffusion into Uneme and 
certain non-Uneme societies (such as Auchi) in 
Etsako, took place during the process of the cultural 
assimilation of the Etsako by the Nupe in the second 
half of the nineteenth century.’* However, this 
change of title-name did not seem to have attracted 
the critical attention and comments of both the 
Oliola of the time and his other senior traditional 
chiefs and elders in Anegbette. This may have been 
due to the fact that both the new title, Otaru, and its 
users were not seen as potential or real threats to 
political and social stability in Anegbette at that time. 
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(ii) 


The emergent title would seem to have become 
popular in the early period of the British colonial 
administration, especially when Chief Erameh 
assumed leadership, as the chief priest, in Anegbette 
in 1907. This is because the Otaru title had, since 
that period, become virtually synonymous with the 
Erameh family in Anegbette. Indeed, so 
institutionalised and popular was the Erameh family 
with regard to its leading priestly role in Anegbette 
that, at some point, the name, Erameh, came to be 
used as an alternative title to Otaru. But officially, 
however, the Erameh title may not have been a 
recognised rank or appellation of the chief priest of 
Anegbette. This explains why Chief Eruaga drew 
attention, in a passage earlier cited above, to the fact 
that the: “Erameh title is non-existent in the clan...” 
It could also be said, in a similar way, that the Otaru 
title is “non-existent”. This is because it did not 
feature in the original list of the indigenous Uneme 
titles which the founders and early leaders of 
Anegbette, brought to the area” in the period before 
the Nupe invasion and colonisation of Uneme 
communities in Etsako. 

Another reason is that the Otaru title has been 
an alien rank which derived its cultural roots from 
the Hausa language. Indeed, the original title (which 
the Uneme people had evolved for their chief priest, 
and which ought to have been consistently retained 
and positively utilised for discharging priestly duties 
in Anegbette), is Akewaze. As a matter of fact, an 
official government document titled the 
“Declaration made under section 4(2) of the Chiefs 
Law of 1957, listed the title, Akewaze, as one of the 
four major posts, whose holders served (and still 
serve), as king-makers in Anegbette;7! 


that no fewer than three Oliola monarchs reigned 
in Anegbette in the period before the ascension to 
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the throne by Oliola Igietseme, the father of 
Ugbodaga.” Two of such rulers include Oliola Ogba, 
and Oliola Ogbokhokho.* That none of these 
monarchs came from the Igietseme family in 
Anegbette. It is obvious, therefore, that Oliola 
Igietseme was the first member of his natal family to 
be elected, initiated and turbaned as a monarch in 
Anegbette in the early part of the British colonial 
administration; 


(iii) | that Chief Erameh contested with Igietseme for the 
post of Oliola, when the office became vacant, 
following the demise of the previous ruler. That 
quite apart from the factor of personal ambition 
(which had motivated Chief Erameh to enter into 
the rulership race), the non-hereditary” nature and 
character of the Oliola title must have reinforced 
his interest in the post and encouraged him to elicit 
the support of the Uneme king-makers in Anegbette 
for the realisation of his dream.*® In the end, 
however, his candidature was rejected by the king- 
makers, who found him not qualified for the job.” 


The point being made, however, is that Chief Erameh had 
earlier contested with Ugbodaga’s father for the post of Oliola of 
Anegbette in the early part of the British colonial administration. 
Therefore, his second bid for the post after the passing away of 
Ugbodaga’s father, and which (as noted), saw his having to contest 
with Ugbodaga for the title, was simply a continuation of his 
recurring desire to realise his dream to rule both Anegbette (as a 
community) and Southern Uneme (as a clan) in the era of British 
colonialism. The end-result, however, was his rejection (for the 
second time), by the kingmakers, who found Ugbogada (as they 
had earlier rated his father), eminently qualified for election and 
turbaning as Oliola, in Anegbette.* 

Therefore, contrary to common beliefs, Chief Erameh was not 
the only candidate who contested the coveted title with Ugbodaga 
during the period. Indeed, an Uneme Oghomeze (Imiava) oral 
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tradition explains that one Chief Ogun (whose kindred was not 
inclicated), and who was based in Anegbette, during the period 
(like Chief Erameh), competed with Ugbodaga for the said office.” 
Like Chief Erameh, however, he lost to Ugbodaga. Thus, while 
arrangements were being put in place to turban Ugbodaga as the 
new Muslim Oliola of Anegbette in 1919, Chief Ogun moved to 
Oghomeze (Imiava), to settle in the area. With the passage of time, 
and with luck on his side, he was elected and installed Village 
Head in Uneme Oghomeze (Imiava).*! 

Now, let us discuss the era of Oliola Ugbodaga 1 in Anegbette 
from 1919 to 1934. 


HIS CONTRIBUTION TO THE GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
MODERN SOUTHERN UNEME SOCIETY (1919-1934) 

One of the most outstanding successes of Oliola Ugbogada 1 
during his reign, and which was, in fact, unprecedented in the 
history of the sociopolitical culture and development of all Uneme 
comununities (including those in Akoko-Edo) in the earl y twentieth 
century, was his appointment by the British, as a District Head 
(D.H.), in 1919.” This was shortly after the creation of the Afenmai 
(formerly “Kukuruku”) Division by the British in 1918. The reasons 
why the British evolved this pattern of administration, which was 
based, among others, on the use of certain units, such as divisions 
and district councils, for ensuring effective implementation of 
government policies at the grassroots in Nigeria at that time, have 
been examined in chapters twelve and thirteen above. The same 
applies to the reasons why the British similarly established the 
District Headship system in most parts of N igeria in 1920. It needs 
reiterating, however, that the new structure was put in place to 
reinforce processes of governance at district levels (within each 
Division in the country), in order to facilitate the success of the 
new colonial policy of indirect rule, which was introduced into 
Nigeria by the British at that time.** As earlier indicated, African 
monarchs and their traditional chiefs were the main agents and 
pillars upon which the British had centred their administrative 
machinery for the implementation of their new policy of indirect 
rule at the grassroots in Nigeria and elsewhere in Anglophone 
Africa during the period. It was in a bid to enhance the images, 
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statuses, power, authority and functions of such monarchs and 
traditional chiefs so as to make them very effective and efficient 
in performing their newly-assigned duties, as principal operators 
and co-ordinators of the system of indirect rule at the grassroots, 
that the British decided to elevate a number of them to the exalted 
positions of District Heads. It is significant that Oliola Ugbodaga 
1 was among the few monarchs in Nigeria that profited from that 
political elevation in the early 1920s and 1930s. Thus, for instance, 
his new appointment, as District Head, witnessed his dramatic 
transformation from his original position as the Oliola of 
Anegbette to the Oliola of the Southern Uneme Clan and District 
Head of the Southern Uneme District (which included, among 
others places, several non-Uneme communities earlier listed as 
Ifeku, Ekperi and Weppa-Wanno),” in 1920. 

Hitherto, none of the Oliola in Anegbette before 1919, ever 
exercised his authority beyond Southern Unemeland. None of 
them, therefore, became the ruler of non-Uneme groups and 
communities in other parts of Etsako, as did Oliola Ugbodaga 1, 
as District Head in the 1920s and 1930s. It is clear, therefore, that 
the era of Oliola Ugbogada 1 witnessed an unprecedented 
expansion in the territorial boundary of the Anegbette state which 
transformed from the status of a small Uneme kingdom to that of 
an empire, covering Ifeku, Ekperi and Weppa-Wanno. It is clear 
also that, unlike his predecessors, Oliola Ugbodaga 1, emerged 
an emperor in the era of his District Headship in Anegbette from 
1920 to 1931. 

Altogether, ten other senior monarchs in Afenmai, who (like 
Oliola Ugbodaga 1), possessed and exhibited certain qualities of 
unique leadership, and who were highly respected within and 
outside their domains, were also appointed District Heads by the 
British during the period.* They include the Otaru of Auchi 
(during the reign of Otaru Momoh 1), who, in addition to being 
the ruler of the Auchi kingdom, became the District Head of the 
Auchi District, which consisted of Auchi, Uzairue, AvVianwu, South 
Ibie, Ikpeshi and Igbigele;** the Oba of Agbede (during the reign 
of Oba Yesufu), who, apart from serving as the ruler of the Agbede- 
Aviele kingdom, became the District Head of the Agbede District, 
which comprised the following: Agbede and other Avicle 
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Picture showing Alt Gadaga Uegbodaga 1, in his Muslim royalist regalia, after his turbaning as Oliola of 
Anegbette 1 1919. This form of regalia was, like many other incentives and symbols, introduced into 
Fisako by the New Nupe Kingdom i Bida, which created some Islanue-ortented monarchies in Etsako, 
during its colomsation of that territory and other areas of Afenmailand from 1860 to 1897. The places 
@here the affected monarchies emerged ur Etsuko have already been mentioned. 


The picture is courtesy of Alhaji Chief Y. M. Ugbodaga, Igietseme IL, the present Oliola of 
Anegbelte, 
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communities, Jagbe, Anwain, Warrake, [hievbe, Iviaro Alicketra:. 
the Ekhaifome 1 of Awuyemi-Okpella (during the reign of Alhaji 
Chief Afegbua), who, aside from being the ruler of Okpella, 
emerged the District Head of the Okpella District, which consisted 
of all Okpella villages and towns (including Ogute), and North 
Ibie (now divided into the following: Okpekpe and Three-Ibie, 
i.e., Imiegba, Imiakebu and Itsukwi);* the Olokpe of Okpe, who, 
in addition to being the ruler of the Okpe kingdom, became the 
District Head of the Okpe District, which comprised the following: 
Okpe, Osi (Aiyegunle), Ugboshi, Ibillo, Ekpe, Ugugu, Lamkpese, 
Imoga,” Otuo, Ikao, Ake, Ikhin and Aroko;” the Ima of Somorika, 
who, aside from being the ruler of the Somorika kingdom, became 
the District Head of the Igarra District,*" which consisted of the 
following: Igarra, Somorika, Enwan, Akuku, Ojirami, Sasaro, 
Damgbala and Ososo;” the Onimeri of Imeri kingdom, who 
emerged the District Head of the Imeri District, comprising the 
following: Imeri, kiran, some Uneme communities, Anyaran and 
Kakumo; etc.* 

A major point to stress, however, is that, of all the eleven 
District Heads appointed by the British in Afenmai Division in 
1920, Oliola Ugbodaga 1 of Southern Uneme was the only one 
whose sub-ethnic people (namely, the Uneme), were declared 
outcastes by their neighbours during the period. The circumstances 
under which this caste system was imposed on the Uneme have 
exhaustively been discussed in chapter fourteen. What needs 
underscoring, is that the British, by appointing Oliola Ugbogada 
1 to the high office of District Head (which, as earlier noted, had 
enabled him to emerge the boss of a number of non-Uneme people 
in Etsako, including those who proclaimed the Uneme a forbidden 
group, demonstrated that there was nothing to take seriously, 
concerning the rationale for proclaiming the Uneme a caste group 
in the period under consideration. It also indicates the fact of the 
continuing phenomenal progress made by the Uneme people and 
their leadership in Etsako despite the negative effects of the caste 
system on their society. 

The second major achievement of Oliola Ugbodaga 1 concerns 
the royal palace, which he built in Anegbette in 1929. Indeed, 
not only was it the most elegant of all the royal palaces that 
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emerged in Afenmailand in the early twentieth century, it was 
also the most modern, and the most sophisticated, in construction. 
In fact, the concept, which guided its design and construction, 
was based on an aristocratic model of late-nineteenth-and-early- 
twentieth-century European architecture. Its walls and columns, 
for example, were built with smooth, exposable, glittering red 
bricks of the highest quality, imported from England in the 1920s. 
It is needless to emphasise that these forms of red bricks were so 
expensive, and so difficult to secure at that time, that only few 
wealthy Africans and Europeans were able to utilise them for 
constructing personal and public buildings in the 1920s and 1930s. 
The roof was made with corrugated iron sheets imported from 
England. The same applied to the doors and windows, which 
were made with first rate wooden elements of European 
manufacture.* Till date, the palace still stands solidly on the 
ground after over seventy years of its construction in 1929, and 
remains one of the most aesthetical monumental palaces in the 
whole of Afenmailand, despite its current state of poor 
maintenance and preservation. 

Another significant achievement is the fact that Oliola 
Ugbogada 1 was the first Uneme man in Etsako to purchase a 
motor car in 1925. He was also the first, among the pioneering 
Etsako monarchs, to achieve that rare socioeconomic feat in 1925. 
Others, who followed suit, were Chief Oare of Idegun-Anwain, in 
1925;** Otaru Momoh 1 of Auchi, in 1927;7”’and Chief Musa Danesi 
of Iyakpi-South Ibie during the same period. Needless elaborating 
on the important role which the cars played in enhancing the 
prestige, image and personalities of these monarchs at that time. 

The third major achievement of Oliola Ugbodaga 1 was that 
he successfully encouraged the British and the Christian 
missionaries to establish certain modern administrative and 
educational institutions in Anegbette and some other communities 
in the Southern Uneme District in the 1920s and early 1930s. 
Examples of some of the modern primary schools built in different 
Uneme communities during the period, have been noted in chapter 
fourteen. Additionally, a British-styled Native Court was 
established in Anegbette in 1920. It was part of the new Native 
Court system that was introduced by the British into Nigeria in 
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Picture showing the palace of the Oliola of Anegbette. It was designed and constructed in 1929 during the era of Oliola Ugbodaga 1, 
who reigned from 1919 till his death in 1934. 
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The picture is courtesy of Alhaji Chief Y. M. Ugbodaga, Igietseme 11, the present Oliola of Anegbette. 
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1901," tor ensuring the enforcement of the rule of law in order to 
uphold justice, equity and good governance in line with British 
tradition. This was at the inception of the British colonial regime 
in the early twentieth century. Among other communities in 
Etsako and in other areas of Afenmai, which similarly secured 
such Western-oriented judicial institutions and services during the 
early period of British rule, were the following: 

(1) Agbede in 1903 

(ii) Fugar in 1904° 

(ii)  Auchi in 1920 

(iv) Agenebode in 1920 

(v) | Awuyemi (Okpella), in 1920 

(vi) Ugbekpe (Ekperi), in 1920. 

(vii) Okpekpe in 1920 

(vill) Igarra in 1920?! 


The fourth major area of success of Oliola Ugbogada 1 was 
his ingenuity in building and maintaining solid sociopolitical 
bridges between Southern Uneme and Northern Uneme in the 
early twenticthcentury. The historical circumstances under which 
the Uneme people occupied these two different territories since 
about the late fourteenth and early nineteenth centuries, have been 
examined in chapters five, six and ten. Although there existed 
some forms of interactions between the people of Southern Uneme 
and their counterparts in Northern Uneme in the period from 
about the late 1380s to the early 1800s and 1900s, such interactions 
were usually restricted to inter-marriages, trade, exchange of iron- 
ore and smithing techniques, festival celebrations and allicd 
ceremonies, etc.” Indeed, at no point, through this period, had 
any of the leaders in Southern Uneme succeeded in establishing 
and maintaining personal sociopolitical contacts with all the 
Northern Uneme communities aimed at re-awakening and 
strengthening the common bond of historical and cultural unity, 
which held the Uneme people together since the ancient times, as 
did Oliola Ugbodaga I in the early 1920s. The following oral 
account narrated by our informants in Uneme Aki-Osu, is 
extensively cited below, to reinforce the point being made, as wel 
as show the various Uneme communities, which Oliola U gbodaga 
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I visited during his official tour of Northern Uneme society in 
Akoko-Edo in 1923; how he was received, and what the visits 
meant to the people: 
District Head (D.H.) Ugbodaga 1 visited Uneme communities 
in Akoko-Edo in 1923, In each of the places he visited, he was 
accorded a heroic welcome by both the leaders and masses of 
the Uneme people in the communities. It was celebration all 
the way. Celebration of re-union of Northern and Southern 
Uneme people, who had been separated by circumstances 
beyond their control since the period before the whiteman 
came. Celebration of the success stories of Ugbodaga: his 
emergence as Oliola and as Clan Head in Anegbette, his 
clevation to the office of District Head which was the highest 
monarchical political position occupied by an Uneme 
personality in the era of British rule; his towering political 
influence in Afenmai Division or “Kukuruku” as a whole at 
that time; and his symbolism as an epitome of the collective 
success and high achievements of the all-Uneme in British 
Nigeria. 

He gave gifts of giant cows to every Uneme community 
he visited. ‘The cows were slau ghtered, distributed, as beef, to 
every family; the beef was used for preparing meals utilised 
for the celebration of his visit. 

He usually took time off his busy schedule, during the 
tour, to solve certain major sociopolitical problems, confronting 
our people at that time. Here, in Aki-Osu, for example, he 
helped to facilitate the appointment of Chief Eshiameh, the 
lyogun 1, as Clan Head of the Uneme Central Clan. 


He also assisted the people of Uneme Ekpedo in tackling the 
problem of oppression and exploitation, which they suffered in 
the hands of the Onimeri of Imeri of that time. The problem had 
resulted from the decision by the Onimeri to draft the people of 
Uneme Ekpedo to contribute towards the re-building of his roval 
estate, which was destroyed by fire in the early 1920s. Quite 
apart from compelling them to produce and supply several tons 
of the straws which were utilised for the roofing of the buildings, 
he forced the people to contribute their labour towards ensuring 
the completion of the project.» Yet, they were neither the cause of 
the fireworks that burnt the Onimeri’s royal estate, nor were they 
part of the Imeri community, which was entrusted with the 
communal duty and responsibility for the construction and 
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maintenance of the royal buildings of the Onimeri of Imeri during 
the period. The argument put forward by the Onimeri, however, 
was that Uneme Ekpedo was one of the several communities which 
the British placed under his control, as District Head, during the 
period.” This way, he attempted to rationalise and justify his 
political decision to draft the Uneme Ekpedo people to re-build 
his royal estate at Imeri in the period concerned. While this 
situation appears arguably acceptable within the larger context of 
the nature of the oppressive and exploitative actions taken by most 
of Africa’s aristocracies against their subjects in the pre-colonial 
and early colonial periods, the alleged executive arrogance and 
lack of appreciation said to have been demonstrated by the 
Onimert of Imeri, did not go down well with the Uneme Ekpedo 
people. It was partly in their bid to redress this situation and 
ensure that they were treated decently by the Onimeri of Imeri, 
and partly in their bid to prevent similar negative occurrences in 
the future, that they appealed to Oliola Ugbodaga 1, during his 
visit, to protect them against oppression by their District Head.” 

Fortunately, Oliola Ugbodaga | was able to resolve the crisis. 
He went to Imeri from Uneme Ekpedo, and discussed the issue 
with the Ontuert, who was his good friend and colleague.* In 
fact, not only did the Onimeri assure him of better future relations 
with the Uneme Ekpedo people, he demonstrated this new spirit 
of prospective compassion towards the people by accepting to 
come with the Oliola to visit Ekpedo, where he addressed members 
of the community, and regained their confidence and co-operation. 
In the end, the people thanked the Oliola for his royal intervention 


and prayed for his long life and continuous success in office.» 
The fifth major achievement of Oliola Ugbodaga 1 concerns 


his positive contribution to the growth and development of Islam 
in the Southern Uneme District in the early 1920s and 1930s. He 
was (as earlier indicated), a devout Muslim, and was conscious 
of the fact that the monarchy which he headed derived its roots 
partly trom Islamic influences and partly from Nupe’s cultural 
impact. The ways and manner in which these two “external- 
mightier-forces” of Islam and Nupe connections impacted on 
Uneme sociopolitical cultural institutions and leadership which 
led to the emergence of a number of other similar monarchies 
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elsewhere in Etsako, particularly in Auchi, Agbede-Aviele, South 
Ibie, Ekperi and Okpella, have earlier been discussed. The point 
to underscore is that, just as the Muslim heads of these other new. 
monarchies in Etsako demonstrated strong commitment to the 
development and progress of Islam in their domains during the 
1920s and 1930s; so did Ohola Ugbodaga 1 in Southern Uneme. 
Specitic cases of some of the monarchs, who (like Olhhola Ugbodaga 
1), emerged District Heads, need citing to buttress the point under 
reference. Thus, for instance, like Otaru Momoh 1 of Auchi, Oba 
Yesufu of Agbede and Chief Afegbua of Okpella, who utilised 
their expanded political power and authority as District Heads to 
“super-promote” Islam in their respective Districts, Oliola 
Ugbodaga 1, invested a substantial quantum of his enhanced 
political power, as District Head, in spreading Islam to all nooks 
and crannies of his new District.” Indeed, he directed the village 
heads in his District (including those in non-Uneme communities), 
to actively support and ensure the propagation of Islam in their 
areas.°' Moreover, he encouraged the early Ulama in Anegbette, 
Udochi and Uzanu, to engage in some itinerant preaching and 
teaching of the religion within the District. However, unlike a 
number of the other Muslim District Heads, especially Otaru 
Momoh 1 of Auchi (who introduced the use of force for the 
Islamisation of certain communities tin his District),“’ Ohola 
Ugbodaga 1, encouraged the use of peaceful persuasion for 
conversion of people into the religion in his District.” This 
encouragement of peaceful approach to the spread of Islam 
yielded dividends for the progress of the religion in virtually all 
Uneme villages and towns in Etsako 


His Descendants 

Oliola Ugbodaga 1 was succeeded by one otf his sons, namely, 
Momoh Ugbodaga, in 1934.° However, unlike his tather, Oliola 
Momoh Ugbodaga, had a relatively short reign of six years. He 
died in 1940. His death, unlike the demise of his father in 1934, 
witnessed the emergence of two notable events in the political 
history of the Uneme in Etsako in the early twenticthcentury. The 
first of such events had to do with the interregnum, which came 
into being in Anegbette, following the inability of the ruling family 
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of Igietseme to elect an acceptable successor to the throne after 
Oliola Momoh Ugbodaga’s death in 1940. The candidate which 
the family put forward, who was Oliola Momoh Ugbodaga’s son, 
was a minor. Therefore, he could not ascend the throne.” 
Consequently, an arrangement was made for a regent to be 
appointed to sit in for the monarch till the minor came of age. 
Chief Erameh was appointed regent in 1940. Driven by his 
lingering ambition for the throne, Chief Erameh was said to have 
attempted to take advantage of his regency to assume office as 
Oliola in Anegbette.” This attempt was met with resistance by the 
Igietseme family.” This renewed struggle for power between the 
Igietseme and Erameh families witnessed the intervention of the 
government of the day, which set up a panel of enquiry to 
investigate the crisis.” The end-result was the election and 
turbaning of Momodu (a son of Oliola Ugbodaga I),? who ruled 
in Anegbette up to October, 1978, when he joined his ancestors.”4 
He was succeeded by Alhaji Geofrey Yakubu Momodu Ugbodaga 
(a grand son of Oliola Ugbodaga 1), on 1 January, 1979.75 The new 
Oliola took the title, / gietseme II, and has remained on the Anegbette 
throne till date. 


Chief D. I. J. Igenuma (1908 - 1962) 

Chief D. I. J. lgenuma was born at Enivbosu in Uneme Erhurun in 
1908.” He was a handsome personality, tall and light in 
complexion. His father, Chief Ezekiel Adeleye Igenuma, was the 
son of Uduakpeghemhe. His mother - Madam Egbedogho - was 
an Uneme Erhurun woman. She was the first wife of Chief Ezekiel 
Adeleye Igenuma, who took a second wife when Madam 
Egbedogho died. The new wife hailed from Uneme Nekhua. 
Altogether, Chief Ezekiel had six children, three of them were 
mates, while the three others were females. Chief D. I. J. Igenuma 
was the eldest of the children.” 


His Early Christian-Cum-Educational Background 

It has already been stated that Chief D. I. J. Igenuma’s first contact 
with Christianity was established at birth, through his parents, 
who were ‘devout Christians of the Anglican denomination. His 
father, in particular, was his religious role model. He also 
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inculcated in him, at a very tender age, the value of Western 
education, which he encouraged him and his brothers and sisters 
to take seriously, and to pursue side by side Christian religious 
knowledge and practices. In fact, it was his father who taught 
him to read and write in English language at home, before his 
formal enrolment in school.” 

He began his primary education in Esan, under the guidance 
of one of his father’s friends, who was a senior official of the 
Anglican Church; and whose tutelage for good moral upbringing 
his father entrusted to him.’”” When his guardian was transferred 
to Sabongida-Ora from Esan, he went with him to the new station, 
where he continued and completed his primary education in 
September, 1927.%° He took up employment as a pupil-teacher 
and was posted to St. Paul’s Anglican School at Okpe in Akoko- 
Fdo. Although he enjoyed his new job and the honour and 
respectability that were associated with it at that time, he realised 
the need to further his education so as to attain greater heights in 
teaching and in Christian missionary work, both of which he had 
taken up as careers. Thus, he applied for admission to St. 
Andrew's Anglican College in Oyo, which had the highest 
reputation for the training and production of sound professional 
teachers and catechists in south-western Nigeria during the British 
colonial era. He sat for the competitive entrance examination to 
the college, performed outstandingly well, and was offered 
admission to the institution in 1930. After two years of rigorous 
training he graduated from the school in 1932.°! 


HIS WORKING EXPERIENCE TO VOLUNTARY DISENGAGEMENT 
FROM SERVICE IN 1939 

Although he started his working career with the Anglican Mission 
in 1927 when he assumed duty as a pupil-teacher, it was in the 
period after his graduation from St. Andrew’s College that he was 
recognised as a professional teacher and missionary by his 
employers, namely, the Anglican Mission. This explains why he 
was given the enhanced rank of “school master and catechist” in 
1932." That year he was posted to St. Mark’s Anglican Church at 
Ujuelen (near Ekpoma), in Esan, where he assumed the leadership 
ot both the church and its primary school in the community.* He 
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was said to have performed so creditably well in the two capacities 
noted, that he was posted to a higher district of the church at Idogun 
in the Ondo area of the present Ondo State in December, 1933.4 
He left similar good records of performance at Idogun and in two 
other stations, namely, Isho, near Akure, and Okeluse, in the 
period from 1935 to 1939. Towards the end of 1939, he voluntarily 
resigned his appointment as school master and senior catechist, 
and went into private life.® 

Another significant event that took place in his social life in 
1939 concerns his change of names. His personal names right from 
birth were: David Sinyanbola. While David was his first name or 
Christian name, Sinyanbola served as his middle name. Both names 
have earlier been noted to be alien or non-Uneme names. For, 
while David is an Anglo-Saxon biblical name, Sinyabola is a Yoruba 
cultural name. The ways and manner in which these alien names 
and allied foreign cultural influences diffused into Uneme society 
and other communities in Akoko-Edo-or Afenmailand in the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, have been discussed in 
chapter twelve. His surname in the period before his change of 
names, was Adeleye, which he took from his father. It should be 
stressed that Adeleye is an alien name of Yoruba derivation. 
However, following the emergent change, he came to be known 
as David Inialevbo Jeremy Igenuma. It is clear, therefore, that 
while he retained his Christian first name, David, he took an Uneme 
indigenous middle name, Inialevbo. Consequently, he dropped 
his earlier Yoruba middle name, Sinyanbola. Similarly, while he 
took his father’s Uneme surname, Igenuma, which became his own 
surname, he dropped the old man’s Yoruba name, Adeleye, which 
had served as Chief Igenuma’s surname up to 1939.% Although 
no reasons were given for this change of names, it is clear from 
the deletions made, that one main purpose was to de-‘ Yoruba-ise’ 
his names. This might have been motivated, ina way, by his pro- 
Uneme ethnic patriotism, especially as he adopted an Uneme 
middle name and surname. Interestingly, however, he stuck to 
his Anglo-Saxon first name, David, and took another - Jeremy - 
both of which he regarded as his Christian names. Indeed, till his 
death and after his demise, he remained popularly knownas David 
Inialevbo Jeremy (D.I.J.) Igenuma. 
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His Engagement in Private Educational Business 

Shortly after his voluntary resignation from the services of the 
Anglican Mission in 1939, he established and developed a career 
in private education business. He identified Sapele in the present 
Delta State as the base for the pursuit and realisation of his new 
economic and commercial mission and ambition. The favourable 
factors of the location of a busy commercial port in Sapele, the 
existence of different categories of modern working class people 
(as middle men and women) in the area, and its proximity to Warri 
(which emerged a major metropolis at that time), were among the 
obvious advantages that encouraged Chief D.L.J. Igenuma to make 
up his mind to establish the base of his business in that town. He 
also realised the fact of the positive benefits which he would derive 
from the numerous European Christian Missionaries that were 
residing and operating in Sapele, Warri and their environs at that 
time, especially concerning the moral, financial and logistical 
support, which they were likely to give towards facilitating his 
proposed investment in Christian-centred private educational 
business in Sapele during the period. 

It is significant that these various factors worked to his 
advantage. Thus, by September 1939, he completed (with the 
assistance of the European Christian Missionaries), the building 
of the infrastructural and social facilities, which he needed to 
commence the operation of his private primary school business 
in Sapele.’” Located on a wide expanse of land which he acquired 
along Ogorode Road, the new institution was named the Bishop 
Johnson's Memorial Primary School, Sapele. This was the first 
private-owned primary school not only in Sapele, but in the whole 
of Warri Province in the late 1930s.° He played a similar 
pioneering role in the founding of a private secondary school in 
Sapele during the period. Indeed, the new secondary school, which 
was a commercial college, was built on the same site as his primary 
school in the Ogorode area of Sapele in the 1950s.*° 
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Picture showing Cluef 1D. 1. J. Igenuma in his indigenous Uneme chieftaincy regalia. 


The picture is courtesy of Mrs. Ruth Idenare Imonikhe (nee D. 1. J. Igenuma). 
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His Entry into Politics 

Chief Igenuma loved not only his Uneme ethnic society, but also 
his country - Nigeria. He was a Nationalist. Thus, like other 
Nationalists, he realised the need to contribute his quota towards 
solving Nigeria’s major problem, at that time, which was that of 
alien domination. This problem had resulted from the 
establishment and perpetuation by the British of their colonial rule 
over the country. It was against this background that he entered 
into politics, joining the foremost political party in the country at 
that time, namely, the National Convention for Nigeria and the 
Cameroun (N.C.N.C.), (later known as the National Council for 
Nigerian Citizens - still N.C.N.C.), which was founded by Mr. 
Herbert Macaulay, Dr. J.C. Vaughan, Dr. Nnamdi Azikiwe, among 
other notable politicians and Nationalists, in 1944. One of the major 
factors that attracted Chief Igenuma to the N.C.N.C. was the fact 
of its positive national spread and character, as well as its 
passionate commitment to the task of speedy extrication of Nigeria 
from British rule. Chief Igenuma was one of the leading members 
of the N.C.N.C. that undertook a national tour of the country in 
1946 to mobilise mass support for the party, as well as raise funds 
for its campaigns and enhanced political organisation. He led the 
group into Afenmailand, his territory, and served as the party’s 
chief spokesman in Auchi, where the delegation was received and 
hosted by the Afenmai people.” 

As time passed, however, his interest in the N.C.N.C. began 
to wane. In 1951, he resigned his membership of the party, and 
joined the Action Group (A.G.), a new political party that was 
formed that year by Chief Obafemi Awolowo. One of the factors 
that was said to have motivated his joining the A.G. was the 
promise which the party made to provide free education in the 
country, or in any section of the country in which the party would 
secure.an overwhelming victory at the polls.” It should quickly 
be noted that, unlike the A.G., the N.C.N.C., did not make provi- 
sion for free education. Chief Igenuma’s professional training as 
a teacher and his concern for spread of Western education in the 
country at that time naturally influenced his sympathy for the ASG. 

Consequentlv, he worked relentlessly, in collaboration with 
other A.G. members, in making the party popular and acceptable, 
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especially in the Akoko-Edo area of Afénmai, which was his 
political constituency. Such positive contributions, coupled with 
his sterling qualities and personality, were easily recognised by 
the leadership of the A:G., which demonstrated its appreciation 
by appointing him into the National Executive Committee of the 
party.” Thus, as a member of this body, he was assigned with the 
responsibility for ensuring effective organisation, co-ordination 
and invigoration of the party at the grassroots in the Akoko-Edo 
area of Afenmai, as well as working towards securing total victory 
for the party in all elections to be conducted, from the local and 
regional levels to the national. One of the top A.G. politicians in 
Akoko-Edo at that time who was most loyal. to him, and whose 
outstanding support and co-operation facilitated his political 
delivery of Akoko-Edo to the A.G. in the major elections that were 
held in the 1950s and early 1960s, was Chief J. O. Oye of Imeri.” 
The first of such political successes was recorded in 1954 during 
the election of candidates into the Western Regional Parliament. 
This was, of course, in the period when Akoko-Edo and, indeed, 
Afenmai as a whole and the entire Mid-West {later Bendel State, 
now Edo State and Delta State respectively), were constituent parts 
of the Western Region. Chief Igenuma presented Chief Oye as 
the A.G. candidate for the said election in 1954. Chief Oye won 
the election and went to Ibadan, the capital of the Western Region, 
where the parliament was located. Thus, in addition to his being 
a member of the parliament, Chief Oye was appointed junior 
minister of education by Chief Obafemi Awolowo, the Premier of 
Western Region.” 

The second major victory was ore in 1960 at the local 
council polls, in which Chief Igenuma contested for chairmanship 
of the Akoko-Edo Local Government on the ticket of the A.G. He, 
of course, swept the polls and assumed the headship of the 
Council.” Another portfolio assigned to him in the Council was 
that of Chairman of Finance Committee, which he held simulta-. 
neously as Chairman of the Council.” He held these two key 
positions very effectively and efficiently till 28 September, 1962 
when he died in a ghastly motor accident that occurred on his 
way to Igarra from Auchi, where he went to execute some official 
assignments.” 
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His Contributions to Uneme Society in Akoko-Edo 

We have already shown some of the major contributions which 
Chief Igenuma made towards the educational and political 
development of Nigeria up to 1962. The following discussion aims 
at drawing specific attention to some of what he did to facilitate 
the progress and advancement of his native Uneme society in 
Akoko-Edo during the period, although reference has earlier been 
made to a number of such contributions in the course of our 
previous assessment of his life and activities. It is possible to 
classify the contributions into the following categories to enhance 
our understanding of the subject. First, was the leading role which 
he played in engineering the early processes of fostering social 
and political interactions among the modern elite of the Uneme 
since the 1950s. An example has been given in chapter twelve 
above, to show how he teamed up with a number of other early 
educated Uneme elite to form the Uneme Descendants’ Union 
(U.D.U.), in 1955, the first Pan-Uneme cultural organisation in 
Nigeria. Names of other pioneering members of the U.D.U. have 
also been earlier indicated. The same, of course, applies to some 
of the main goals and targets, which the organisation had set out 
to achieve for the Uneme people, especially those in Akoko-Edo, 
whose primary concern at that time was for the creation of an 
additional clan, which would bring the total number of the Uneme 
clans in Akoko-Edo to two. The reasons why they made this 
request, and the successes which were attained by the U.D.U., have 
also been documented. 

The additional information was on the role played by the 
U.D.U. in inspiring the formation of other Pan-Uneme cultural 
organisations, one of which was the Uneme Literate Union 
(U.L.U.). Chief Igenuma was one of the founders of this union.” 
Others were: Chief J. O. Garuba (who later emerged the ruler of 
Uneme Nekhua), Bishop Itegboje, Chief Johnson Akhato Emasealu, 
the Rev. G. E. Adeleye (the younger brother of Chief Igenuma); 
etc.” Unlike the U.D.U., the U.L.U., was established to promote, 
among others, literacy and Western education, as well as the 
growth and development of Uneme culture. But, like the U.D.U., 
however, virtually all the members of the U.L.U., came from 
different Northern Uneme communities in Akoko-Edo. Indeed, 
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there was conspicuous absence of representations from the Etsako- 
based Southern Uneme communities in the U.L.U. This, of course, 
did not augur well for the promotion and development of an 
enduring sense of cultural unity and integration of all sections of 
the Uneme sub-ethnic nation located in both the Akoko-Edo and 
Etsako areas of Afenmai in the period concerned, It was, perhaps, 
in a bid to correct this situation and create the enabling conditions 
and facility to enhance the spirit of togetherness among the Uneme 
that a larger, more all-embracing, and more centrally-cordinated 
Pan-Uneme national organisation, was established and named the 
Uneme National Development Association (U.N.D.A.). Indeed, 
all communities in both Northern and Southern Uneme are 
adequately and effectively represented at the local branches and 
national forum of the U.N.D.A. 

The point being made is that even though Chief Igenuma did 
not live long enough to witness the formation of the U.N.D.A. 
the pioneering efforts which he and other illustrious Uneme sons 
put into the founding and nurturing of the U.D.U., the U.L.U., etc, 
had translated, transformed and metamorphosed, over the years, 
into the rise of the U.N.D.A., which has been the pride of all Uneme 
sons and daughters in Nigeria and abroad. 

secondly, was his contribution to the educational growth and 
advancement of Uneme society. Oral accounts indicate, for 
instance, that he founded the first primary school in Uneme Aki- 
Osu, although the sources are silent on the date of the emergence 
of the school.'" A number of the early Uneme Aki-Osu educated 
men and women established their pioneering contacts with 
Western education and civilisation through their enrolment in that 
school." The same applies to a number of other early educated 
elite from neighbouring Uneme and non-Uneme villages and 
towns that equally passed through the school. His similar concern 
tor the growth of secondary education among Uneme had led to 
his having to embark on the construction of a college in Uneme 
Atiyetoro in the early 1960s.' Unfortunately, however, the 
construction work on the school which was to be named after him 
(as David's College), was still in progress when he died suddenly 
on 28 September, 1962.1 

Thirdly, apart from his contributions which touched on his 
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positive social mobilisation of the modern elite of the Uneme for 
unity and progress, and on his having to facilitate access to both 
primary and secondary educational institutions; he played a vital 
pacifist role in settling certain major inter-communal land disputes, 
as well as directed his efforts at ensuring the construction of motor 
roads for the rural populace in Uneme and neighbouring non- 
Uneme areas in Akoko-Edo in the 1940s, 1950s, and the early 1960s. 
Examples of these included the following: 

(i) his successful mediation and resolution of an old 
volatile inter-communal land dispute between the 
Uneme Aki-Osu people and their neighbours in 

Damgbala in the 1940s and 1950s; 


(ii) his having to initiate action that led to the 
mobilisation of both communal and local council 
resources used for the activation of the motor road 
that was constructed from Ojirami to Uneme 
Erhurun, as well as ensuring the employment of 
some labourers (on a permanent basis), to regularly 
carry out maintenance work on the road. Since his 
death in 1962, however, this road has suffered 
neglect and allowed to degenerate;'” 


(iii) his successful persuasion of the government of the 
Western Region under Chief Awolowo to construct 
a major tarred motor road linking [garra to Ososo 
inthe 1950s." 


His Offspring 
The focus here is on Chief Igenuma’s direct offspring; not on his 
grand or great grand children. Altogether, he had eight children.'” 
Three of them were of the male sex, while five others were of the 
female sex.!"8 While most of these children were from Rebecca, 
who his only wife whom he married in the church in December, 
1934, the others were products of his additional relationships with 
other women.'” He accepted the paternity of such children and 
vot them incorporated into his family before his death in 1962. 

A brief biographical account on the lives and activities of these 
children, beginning with those of the male sex will suffice here. 
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The eldest among them is Ozefo."° He was born in November, 
1935. He took a degree in Music from a German University. Till 
date, he resides‘and works in Germany.'!’ Christian Ovuoma, the 
second son, was born in January, 1937. He attended a commercial 
secondary school in Sapele, and trained as a professional secretary. 
He also cultivated interest in Art, which he studied, specialising 
in Painting. Like his elder brother, Ozefo, who remained behind 
in the country where he studied, Christian Ovuoma, has been 
living and working in Sapele till date"? The third son, Okhale, 
was born in 1943. Unlike his two other brothers, he followed his 
father’s professional line of teaching. Thus, he attended the College 
of Education in Abraka, where he trained as a teacher, and obtained 
his National Certificate of Education (N.C.E.) qualification. He 
went for further studies at the University of lorin, Ilorin, in Kwara 
State, where he took his B.Sc. degree in Physics. Unlike his father, 
however, he did not quit teaching voluntarily, neither did he gO 
into private business in educational planning and administration. 
Rather, he remained in teaching in Benin City, where he currently 
serves as Principal of a secondary school." 

We now proceed to discuss the educational and professional 
| history and development of Chief Igenuma’s female children. We 
begin with his eldest daughter, Florence. She was born in March, 


1938. Like her father, she took up teaching, as a profession. She 
secured the following professional qualifications: an N.C.E.; a 
bachelor’s degree in Education Science; and a postgraduate 
diploma from Bristol in the United Kingdom of Great Britain.!!4 
She rose steadily from the bottom of her profession as.a classroom 
teacher to the peak, as principal of a secondary school, a position 
she held till her retirement from service. One aspect of her social 
life worthy of note in this discussion, is about her marriage to an 
| eminent son of the Uneme, namely, Chief Johnson Akhato 
Emasealu, the Oselegbani of Uneme, who attained the rare status 
of Principal Emeritus of Nigeria. Unfortunately, however, the 
marriage terminated in divorce. The product of the marriage was 
a female child.'”° 
Chief Igenuma’s second daughter, Bernice Onotse, was, like 
her elder sister (Florence), a trained teacher. Besides, she obtained 
(like Florence), an N.C.E. qualification, and a bachelor’s degree 
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(in History). But, unlike Florence, she opted out of teaching, and 
took up a para-military job in the Nigerian Customs Service, where 
she has been serving as a senior officer based in Lagos.'!° Her 
quest for further education has, however, led to her having to 
return to school at the Ambrose Alli University in Ekpoma, where 
she is currently pursuing a bachelor’s degree in Law. 

It must be indicated at this point that we had no information 
on Chiet Igenuma'’s third daughter, and on his fifth or last daughter, 
both of whom are regrettably omitted from this aspect of our study. 
But, there are data on his fourth daughter, namely, Ruth Idanare. 
Contrary to certain assertions, Ruth is not the youngest daughter 
or the last child of Chief Igenuma. As she puts it: 


Iam not the youngest of our father’s children. Iam the second 
to the last child. The last child (who is also the youngest 
daughter of the family), is neither from our father’s only wife, 
nor from my own mother. She is from another woman, and 
was introduced to me when we were both very young at home 
in Uneme Aki-Osu. She is a beautiful girl, and has some striking 


physical features of our father.'” 


Ruth is a graduate of the Auchi Polytechnic in Auchi, where 
she obtained the Ordinary National Diploma (O.N.D.) in 
Secretarial Studies. She got married to Mr. Kingsley Omokhovba 
Imonikhe, a civil engineer, from Uneme Erhurun. The young 
couple went to the United Kingdom of Great Britain (after their 
marriage), for further studies. Ruth was at the Yorkshire Ladies’ 
Secretarial School in Leeds, where she secured her Higher National 
Diploma (H.N.D.) in Secretarial Studies. She returned (with her 
husband) to Nigeria in 1980. They settled in Lagos, where she, 
unfortunately, lost her husband to untimely death.'® She has been 
in Lagos ever since, engaged (like her father), in private business. 
But, unlike her father, who had invested heavily in primary and 
secondary school projects; she went into secretarial services- 
oriented business, which she efficiently manages in the Akoka- 
Yaba area of Lagos. 

From the foregoing, it is clear that Chief Igenuma, like Oliola 
Ugbodaga I, lived a worthy life, which impacted positively not 
only on his offspring, but on the entire Uneme society whose ethnic 
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and cultural identity he symbolised, promoted, preserved and 
projected, through his contributions to the educational, religious, 
economic and political growth and development of Nigeria in the 
twentieth century. Moreover, like Oliola Ugbodaga I, his good 
name and enviable records have continued to shine, providing 
confidence, hope and inspirations to successive generations of the 
Uneme people and their leadership, several decades after his 
demise in 1962. 
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The information on the total number of children (put at eight), which 
Chief Igenuma had, was received from two oral sources, namely, the 
Rev. Adeleye, and Mrs. Ruth Imonikhe. The nature of the genetic 
relationships that existed between Chief Igenuma and these two 
informants has already been defined (see notes 76 and 77) above. 

bid. 


lbid., especially my personal communication with Mrs. Ruth Imonikhe 
held in Lagos in 1999, 


Ihid. 
bid. 
Ibid. 
Ibid. 


Personal Communication with Mrs. Ruth Idanare Imonikhe in Lagos, 
in 1999, 


Ibid. 
Ibid. 
Lbid. 


Ruth’s marriage was blessed with two children before the death of her 
husband in Lagos. 


CHAPTER 16 


Conclusion 


Summary 
rom the foregoing analysis, it is clear that the history of the 
Uneme is the story of one of the oldest and most successful 
iron-working sub-groups that emerged and operated in what is 
now the Nigerian area of West Africa in the pre-colonial period. 
The story further reveals the following: 


(1) that the ancestral Uneme people were part of the 
ancient Edoid that derived their roots from the 
Niger-Benue Confluence area. This, of course, 
stresses that the Uneme did not originate from any 
of the following places to which previous writers 
and scholars located their roots, namely: heaven, lle- 
Ife, ancient Benin City (especially the Igun or 
Idunmwigun area), Obadan, etc; 


(i) that their contact with ancient Benin was one of 
migration, which took place after their vacation of 
their Edoid homeland in the Niger-Benue 
Confluence area; 


Gii) that the indigenous culture of the Uneme, which they 
brought to Benin, evolved and developed in the 
Niger-Benue Confluence area, before their migration 
from the territory in about the late tenth century. 
That this culture of the Uneme, like those of the other 
Edoid sub-groups earlier listed, derived inspirations 
and foundations from the Nok culture; 
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(iv) 


(V’) 


(vi) 
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that one of the most important and dominant 
components of the Uneme culture, was iron 
technology, which the people fully explored and 
harnessed to facilitate the development of their 
society and civilisation in the period before c. 1370 
A.D. This technological growth and the high level 
of sophistication attained by the Uneme in their 
production of diverse forms of metal crafts, for 
example, which were in great demand within and 
outside Benin City at that time, brought 
unprecedented fame, recognition and respectability 
to the people. This positive development was 
maintained by the people up to c. 1370 A.D. when 
they vacated their various places of settlement in 
Benin City and moved to occupy new locations in 
present-day Akoko-Edo, Etsako, Ugboha-Esan, 
Okene, Idah, Agbor, Asaba, Awka, etc; 


that the migrant Uneme were able to adapt their 
cultural institutions, customs and traditions to their 
new communities, although with the passage of time 
those who lived, as “guest-settlers”, in certain 
communities founded by other groups, got 
assimilated and, thus, lost most of their Uneme 
identity. Examples included the Uneme people who 
settled among the Ebira in Okene and its environs, 
and those who settled among the Ika in the Agbor 
area and the Western Igbo (in the Asaba area) as well 
as the sub-group that lived among the Ndi-Igbo in 
the Awka area. However, those who were able to 
found their own villages, towns and clans, which 
they occupied, defended, and effectively governed, 
retained much of their Uneme culture, customs and 
traditions. Examples include the Uneme who 
occupied different areas of present-day Akoko-Edo 
and Etsako territories; 


that despite the phenomenal success which they 
recorded in their cultural preservation and 
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development efforts, the Uneme in Akoko-Edo and 
Etsako, got entangled in alien cultural influences that 
stemmed from their interaction with certain external 
influences (represented especially by the Nupe in 
Bida in the nineteenth century; and the British, from 
1897 to 1960). Notable among the products of such 
alien cultural influences, were Islam (which resulted 
from Uneme’s contact with the N upe); Christianity, 
Western education and European brands of iron 
technologies (which came from their contact with 
the British); 


that one of the major negative effects of these external 
cultural influences, especially those associated with 
the problem that resulted from the introduction of 
European brands of iron technologies, was the 
decline of the Uneme iron technology, which (as 
noted), served as the main source of Uneme’s pride, 
as well as the cornerstone of their economy. This 
major change had an adverse effect on their marriage 
laws which were hitherto endogamous in nature and 
character, and which foistered on Uneme’s 
neighbours, especially their male folk, the caste 
stigma that forbade them to take Uneme girls and 
women as wives. This action was aimed at 
protecting the Uneme iron technology by preventing 
the information about it, and about the source of its 
success, from leaking to Uneme’s neighbours, 
through the process of inter-marriages. The collapse 
of this technology made Uneme’s endogamous laws 
valueless and irrelevant, hence, their abrogation. 
This, of course, meant that Uneme’s neighbours, who 
were hitherto regarded as caste groups, came to be 
accepted and allowed to have access to Uneme girls 
and women for purposes of marriage. However, the 
reaction to this situation by Uneme’s neighbours, 
especially those in the Akoko-Edo and Etsako areas, 
was negative. Indeed, not only did they refuse to 
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co-operate with the Uneme, they proceeded to pass 
vengeful marriage laws, which proclaimed the 
Uneme a caste group, and declared their girls and 
women forbidden for marriage by men from such 
communities. This negative development, which has 
been likened to the sort of castigation and 
discrimination suffered by certain other groups, such 
as the ‘Osu’ in present-day south-eastern Nigeria, 
and the Pulaya in India, has continued to linger on 
till date, accentuating the embarrassment, 
humiliation and frustration of the Uneme people, 


(viii) that, in spite of the negative effect which the above 
situation has had on the morale, prestige, integrity, 
pride and self-esteem of the Uneme in Akoko-Edo 
and Etsako, the people have continued to make 
progress in all spheres of human endeavours. This 
encouraging rate of success, growth and 
development of Uneme society has been 
demonstrated by the exemplary lives and activities 
of two of their most illustrious sons of the twentieth 
century, namely, Oliola Ugbodaga I of Southern 
Uneme, and Chief D.I.J. Igenuma of Northern 
Uneme. 


The Way Forward 

In the light of the foregoing, and in order to discourage and 
eliminate those issues and forces that disunited our ethnic peoples 
in the past, we suggest and strongly recommend that efforts be 
made by Uneme’s neighbours to put behind them, all the negative 
aspects of the past, especially matters connected with the caste 
prejudice and discrimination against the Uneme. This proposal is 
in line with the current mood of the Nigerian Nation-State, which 
stresses the essence of peace, tolerance, friendship, forgiveness, 
reconciliation, mutual respect, national unity, national integration, 
justice, democracy, fairness and equity. It is also in line with the 
basic teachings of our main religions (namely, Christianity, Islam 
and the indigenous belief systems), all of which emphasise the 
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significance of peace, accommodation, forgiveness and good 
neighbourliness. It is equally in line with the new wind of change 
blowing across the world represented by the United Nations 
Organisation - U.N.O.’s - current global campaign against racism, 
xenophobia and other forms of discriminatory practices, which 
tend to offend, marginalise, demean and devalue the essence of 
humanity. Indeed, the U.N.O., at its World Conference Against 
Racism (WCAR), which took place at Durban in South Africa in 
early September 2001, condemned the aforementioned practices 
wherever they exist in the world, and called for their urgent 
eradication. 


———— _— 
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(f) Uneme Aiyetoro 
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3: Esan 

(a) Ugboha 
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A Cultural History of the Uneme from the Earliest Times to 1962 provides a | 
comprehensive insight into the historical and cultural past of the Uneme | 
from the pre-colonial period to 1962. It focuses on the evolution and | 
development of the Uneme indigenous culture. 
The book emphasises the significant part which the Uneme’s possession _ 
and utilisation of iron technology played in bringing to the community, 
enormous pride, prestige, admiration and respectability from their 
neighbours. It also indicates how certain forces of imperialism and 
colonialism, particularly those associated with the establishment of British 
rule and the spread of European brands of iron technologies, adversely 
_ impacted on the Uneme, and led to the collapse of their iron technology, | 
reinforcing the assertion that European’s colonial contacts with Africa’ 

au a major disruption, dislocation and emasculation of African 
s technological efforts, skills and creativity. re | 
lication is an authoritative reference text to students of history, _ 
archaelogy, anthropology, sociology, African studies, political science, — 
administration, cultural studies as well as professional historians, 
administrators, archivists, researchers and the general reader. 
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